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Politeſt Manner of Educating Perſons of Diſtinction 
of both Sexes, and the Qualifications requiſite in | 
People of all Ranks from the Prince to the private 
Gentleman. | 


Intet{perſed with Curious 


D:isSERTATIONS-oftt-the Accompliſhments of 


STATUARY, DaNCINC, 
PAINTING, 0 DRTSs8, 
POETRY, Love, 

Mus1cCx, « MARRNIACT, Cc. 


ten. 


Tranſlated from the Italian Original of Bal TUASAR, 
Count CaSTiIGL1ONE. 
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Moſt Puiſſant PRINCE, 


] O H N-. 


Duke of Montagy. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, | 


8 J):> OR TUNE, or rather Di. 
2 a OA 2 Yi vine Providence, has gi. 
t 23s ven me this happy Opportu- 
7 Nil ity, with the deepeſt Senſe 
— of my Duty, publickly 70 
arknowledoe the great Obligations I he 
under to your GRACE, for thoſe ſgnal Fa. 
vours which you, my Lord, in that Man- 

| A 2 ner 
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ner of 2 Benefits, bother i 85 zur. 

ſelf, No. much reſembling Heaven, and with 
ſuch a liberal Hand, without an iy pompous 
Oſtentation, or Sound of Trumpet ( ſo indeed 
all the wretched H [ypocrite) had the god. 


neſs, in private, to beſtow upon Me. 


Were the Preſent- I now make you; leſs 
than what was worthy the Acceptance of a 
Quzzx, I would not offer it to the DUKE 
of Mo NTAGu, . whoſe every Virtue is ſo 
eminently illuſtrious, whoſe every Action in 


Life Jo entirely Princely. 


| The enſuing Pages were written originally 
in Italian, by one of the fineſt Wits of Italy, 
the incomparable Balthaſar, Count Caſtiglione, 
who, in Henry VII®'s Reign, reſided here 
in England as Ambaſſador, or Envoy, from 
Francis Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua; and 
0 which Prince be afterwards carried the 
Enfigns of the Garter. How much this 
Book. was praiſed and valued heretofore by 
Princes : and great Men, there can be no great- 
er 
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The DEDICATION. v 
er and more honourable Proof and Argument, 
than the many Tranſlations it bore by Men of 
the greateſt Erudition into various Lan- 
guages. | 


The CouRTiER was too great to be con- 
fined within the narrow Limits of Italy: He 
ſoon, travelled into Spain, France and Eng- 
land; nor was it ſufficient that he was read, 
loved and admired by the moſt celebrated 
Courts in the Univerſe, unleſs, in order to 
become more familiar to them, they might 
dreſs him in the Habit proper to each Coun- 


try. 


The firſt Edition was publiſhed in Italian at 
Florence, in the Tear 1531, afterwards at Ve. 
nice in 1541, 1544, 1587, 1588, and 1593. 
At Lyons in 1550, 1562. At Wittenberg, in 
1569. Gabtiel Chapuis franſlated it into 
French in 1580, and Sir Thomas Hobbes 
into Engliſh, which was printed at London 
m 1588. It is certain however, that Str 
Thomas did not underſtand his Author, or at 


leaſt 
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leaſt his Language is ſuch, that I do not un. 
derſtand Him. It was rendered into Spaniſh 


Garcia Laſſi de la Vega, in 1574. 


made a Latin Verſion of it, by Advice of Sir 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhutſt; which 
Nobleman fhewed Queen Elizabeth, (who un- 
d erſtood Latin very well) the firſt Bool in 
Manuſcript; which ſhe approved of, and ac- 
i cepted a Dedication of the whole from the. 
Tranſlator z who had honourable Letters of 
Compliment and Approbation from the ſaid 
Lord Buckhurſt, the learned Caius, and Ed- 
ward Vere, Great Chamberlain of England. 


This Latin Verſion was ſo much in Vague 
at that Time, on Account of the Univerſalt- 
Iy of its Language, which made it communica- 
ble to all Men of Letters, that it bore a great 
many Editions ; for it was printed afterwards 
at Strasbourg in 1577; at London, 1577 5 
Francfort 1584; London, 1603 ; Francforr, 

| L 1606 3 


by Juan Boſcan, à Caſtillian, at the Deſire of 


* In the Tear 1571, Bartholomew Clerke 
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The Dr DICATTON, vii 
1606';. London, 16123 3 1619, 
1639, and * 


* F hc being very few of theſe 
Editions to be come at, and thoſe too 
very faulty, Samuel Drake, Maſter of Arts, 
and Fellow of St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge, reviſed and cauſed to be reprinted in 
the Tear 1712; this ſame Verſion of Bartholo- 
mew Clerke. If Mr. Drake underſtood Ita- 
lian, it were pity he had not obliged the World 
evith a new Verſion in Latin, i he had not a 
Mind to have made one in Engliſh; his Eaſi- 
neſs of Style ſuiting much better with the noble 
Simplicity of Caſtiglione, than the ſtiff* Man. 
ner, and far-fetched Metaphors of Clerke; of 
which that Gentleman ſeems but to be too 
conſcious, as appears, by his ſo earneſtly im- 
Ploring the Protection of the Lord Buckhutſt, 
and his Letter of Approbation. 


hoe ver will compare this Verſum of Clerke 
with the Italian, will eafily be convinced of 
this Truth; but this is a National Diſtem- 
5 5 | per, 


wii The DepricaTION. 

per, and I know not how it comes to paſs, 
anleſs our not ſpeaking Latin in our publick 
Schools and Univerſities be the Cauſe of it; 
but certain it is, and 1 have been told by ſe- 
veral learned Foreigners, in the moſt polite 
Parte of Europe, that they are in pain when 
dee ſpeak Latin; that our Style in Writing is 
| F ſuch, as if we affected to be unintelligible, and 
= that they find more Difficulty to underſtand 
the Meaning of our Authors, than to digeſt 
afterwards what they believed was their 


Meaning, when they thought they had 1 
it out. | 


I am afraid I ſhall treſpaſs too much on 
© your GRACE's Patience, nor ought I to play 
too much the Critick here, who perhaps 
may give too much Occaſion in this my 
Undertaking to others to do the ſame by 
me. But that ſhall not give me the 

' leaſt Uneaſmeſs; on the contrary, as to know, 
and be better informed, is ever acceptable to 
me, 1 ſhall thank any one that ſhall do me this 

good O N few any Quarter whatſoever, pro- 

* vided 
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Truth. And as this Verſion is fromthe. ali; 


an, (far I would not tranſlate from. à Tran/latt- 


on) ſo I hope 1 have given: it_the'Senſe of the 
Author: I any one ſhall find Fault with it, 
let him make a better, anal I ſball have this 
Satisfaction, that I have mcited an abler Ge. 
nius than my own, and the Pleaſure of ſet- 
ting, at leaſt, one _ of the Mak of 
Literature a going. . 


Of the rare Abilities, and fine Eſprit 
of Caſtiglione, tho your GRACE will ſufficient- 
ly diſcover the Excellency and high Merit by 
peruſing the following Sheets, yet I preſume 
it will not be unacceptable if I preſent to 
your View what have been the Sentiments of 
Men of the greateſt and moſt. polite Learning, 
in Relation to this Nobleman. And firſt 1 


. ſhall mention the honourable Teſtimony of 


Paulus Jovius, a Biſhop, a Man of excellent 
Judgment, and a celebrated Hiſtorian, who 
ranks him in the Number of Perſons of the 


higheſt Erudition, with this memorabl Elogie, | 
= Hic 


— aw 


x The DxvDicaTtion. 
Hic eſt ile Ba/thafar Caſtilio Mantuæ natus, 
Ingenii laude Maroni Civi ſuo plant ſecun- 
dus, qui ad exactam principalis Aulz notmam = 
militari civilique munere Virum elegantem in- : 
ſtituit, parique Diſciplina illuſtrem Fæminam, 
deſcriptis lectiſſimorum finibus, effingit; Quo 
opere jucundiſſimo Græcæ Latinæque facul- 
tatis peramoenos flores decerpſiſſe videtur, ita 
ut in unum volumen nobilioris vitæ ꝓræ- 
cepta oblectamentaque honeſtiſſimi otii con- 
ferrentur. 


Aſter this Jovias goes on to relate his ſin- 
gular Happineſs in the Art of Poetry; which 
alſo was in a high Degree celebrated even by 
Julius Czſar Scaliger, Lib. 6. Poetices. Longe 
excellentiſſimus, ſays he, in Poeſi ſpiritus Bal- 
thaſaris Caſtilionzi, nihil dulcius Elegia, nihil 
elegantius, terſius, lepidius ; ptofecto eam mihi 
unam malim quam magnum numerum Pro- 
pertianarum. Eſt in Cleopatra faſtigium illud 
ſummum in acrimonia Sententiarum; Cæte- 
rum Maroniana ſuavitate temperatur, qui fi 
omnia ſic ſcripſit nulli poſt Virgilium ſecun- 

dus, 
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The Depication xi 


Jus, illius comes haberi mereatur. His Verſes 
are in the Firſt Volume of the Deliciz Poetatum 
Italorum, callected by Ranutius Gherus, 


The Court of Utbino, where aſſembled thoſe 
moſt illuſtrious Perſonages, who gave Being to 
the following Diſcourſes, your GRACE will ſee 
in the Beginning of the firſt, third and fourth 
Books, diſplayed with ſuch an Elegance, and 
ſuch a rich Copiouſneſs of Expreſſion, that 
evidently ſhew, he could have ſaid nothing 
more ſublime, nothing more ornamental. But 
yet I would beg Leave to add what no leſs 
than the grave and learned Cardinal Sadolet 
mentions at the End of his moſt delightful 
and entertaining Diſputation of the Praiſes 
F Phileſaphy, viz. Hic Gallus: Illud aveo 
quam maxime & quam primum, ut iſta quæ 
ſunt a Te diſputata, in Commentarium refe- 
rantur, quo ocyus queam exemplum Urbinum 
mittete, ad Aulicos meos tales viros, quale 
tu quoque imprimis exiſtimas. Summos & ſingu- 
lares dicis, inquam, quorum conyentu apud 
lectiſſimam omnium Fæminarum Heliſabe- 

ö B 2 tham 
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tham Reginam Umbtiæ illa Civitas atque adeo 
omnis Italia ornata eſt; vero nec injutia, in- 
quit, non uſpiam alibi terrarum neque noſtra 
opinor, neque antiquorum memoria tot & 
tales Principes Ingenii & Literarum facile uno 
in loco quiſpiam poſſit nominare, quot nunc 
Urbini præclarum coetum conſtituunt; 3 quippe 
cum illic adſit & Petrus Bembius maxima ce- 
lebritate & nomine, vis. Quem præter eximi- 


am omnis virtutis & humanitatis laudem vere 


parentem cum Romanæ veteris, tum recentis 
hujus Italæ eloquentiæ poſſum appellare : & 
duo Fratres Fredericus & Octavianus Freguſi 
nobilitate, dignitate, prudentia, literis maxime 
inuſtres; itemque ſpectatum ac nobile par 


Baldaſarus Caſtilionæus & Cæſar Gonzaga, 


qui militaribus ambo & bellicis virtutibus in- 
ſignes ad illam fortitudinis laudem optimarum 
quoque & literarum & artium non inferius 
decus addidere. Quanquam ne ſingulos col- 
ligam, illam Ego Urbem hoc tempore non 
hominum cujuſquemodi domicilium, ſed mu- 
ſarum diverſorium eſſe puto. 


Aud 
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The Dzprcarion xiii 
And out of this moſt noble and moſt illu- . 
frious Aſſembly, that his CouRx TIER might 
in all Reſpects be the more accompliſhed, and 
appear with greater Excellency, Caſtiglione 
wiſely ſelected Perſons the moſt eminent; and 
with the higheſt Judgment, ſorted to each of 
them their peculiar Province of Diſcourſe : 
that is, taking his COURTIER young from 
his Mother's Arms, he committed him to the 
Care of Lewis Count of Canoſſa, to be in- 
ſtructed in every Thing relating to Arms and 
Letters; who was ſo bright an Exemplar 
himſelf in every kind of Virtue and Erudition. 
Then is he taught Prudence, moral Virtues, 
@-due and becoming Deportment both in Speech 
and Action, in every Reſpect, with apt Con- 
gruity, in Relation to Circumſtances of Time 
and Place, by Frederic Fregoſo, a religions 
Perſon, particularly eminent for his excellent 
Virtues, Delicacy 80 Converſation, and W 
nen TO ! 


de Bic 6 As of facetious Ilu. 


maur, Poignancy of Expreſſion, and thoroughly 
. B 3 verſed | 


xiv The Drolcar ron. 
verſed in the Jocoſe, is his Maſter in merry 

Talk and jocular Entertainment. However, 
if any one of a ſeverer Temper ſhould cenſure 

this Qualification as jejune and ſteril, he 
would indeed. ſhew his Gravity ; but let him 

take heed that at the ſame time he does not 

condemn Cicero with' Caſtiglione, who has 
inſtructed bis COuR TIER in this Art, af- 
ter the ſamt Manner, and almoſt in the ſame 
Morde, as the other did his ORATOR. Bi- 
biena has berein admirably well, and with 
the utmoſt Grace, ſatisfied the Genius of 
the Age, and that of his Country, Tuſca- 
ny: Nor muſt we wonder if what be: ſays 
does not entirely agree with our Palate as 
it did with theirs who lived at ſuch a Di- 
| ſtance of Time and Place, and whoſe Turns of 
Wit were of another Guſto: Tet from him 
may any one reap this Advantage, viz. never 
petulantly, ſcornfully, or with undecent dou- 
ble Entendre, fo violate the Dignity of his 
Superior, the Honour of his Equals, the Mo- 
acſty of the Ladies: Whoever follows' the 

Rules he has laid down, will neither anger any 
I one 
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one greater than himſelf, nor mortifie the 
Wretched with his untimely Merriment ; ne- 
ver be unſeaſonable or indecent, always and 
every where remembring what is ſuitable to 
well as that of the Company. | 


Octavian Fregoſo, a Nobleman, no wiſe in. 
ferior in Knowledge of the Civil, than the 
Princes of his Native Genoa, inſtruf?s the 
CaurrTiER that it is his chief Duty, and 
higheſt Glory, to incite his PRINCE to Fuſtice, 
Liberality, Magnificence, and all other Vir. 
tues; and explains how, and by. what Arts 
they are to be taught, and bow agreeable they 
ere to Princely Dignit J-. 


| The Court Lady, wth W N Artifice, 
is formed by Julian de Medicis, afterwards 
Duke of N emours, . 4 Man of a penetrating 
Genius, a great Philoſopher, and as equally ac- 
compliſhed in Elegance of Deportment, as 
Humanity. It would-be an—endleſs Task-to 
ut the Praiſe of theſe great Men, who 
N B 4 not 


xvi The DrÞicirrov, 
not only of one ſmall City, but of all Italy, 
and the Golden Age of Leo X. were the 
brighteſt Glories; ſo are we informed by the 
Letters of Bembo and Sadolet, Paulus Jovius 
in his Life of that Port, and Sanfovino's Hi. 
ſtory of the illuſtrious Families of Italy. 


Such at that Time was the Court of Ur- 
bino, ſuch the illuſtrious Perſonages who com- 
poſed it, and ſuch the inimitable Diſtourſes 
on every kind of Subjeft whatſoever,” for the 
embelliſhing of @ fine Gentleman, 4 Covur- 
T LE R, 4 PraNce. . And though to every 
Species of Government, | that of Modan cur * 
they eſteemed infinitely * preferable, » yet the 
great Man + who treated on this Topic, has 
ſogeptrred and. reframes # 7 adviting bis 
PRINCE 10 rely on the Counſel and Advice of 
the Nobility and Comme * | and fo vj 
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the Republick of Genoa; f which he was 


afterwards Doge, might have given him pro 


Idea, yet in this he ſeems to have an Eye to 
England; of the moſt excellent Conſtitution of 
which, Caſtiglione had, it is more than pro- 
bable, fully informed him; than which, nothing 
can be more lovely, nothing more dcfirable, 
where the Prince has a moſt ample Power to 
do all the Good he pleaſes to his Subjetts, and 
has the Happineſs neuer to be able to do all 
the Evil; à Conſtitution that has all the com- 


plicated Benefits of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy,. 


and Democracy; the Envy of the reſt of the 
World; and which, ſo is our Happineſs," no- 
thing but our very ſelves ( far eternally be that 

fatal Hour ) can ever ruin or deſtroy. 


Nor had his illuſtrious Brother * , thu 4 
religious Clergyman, any different Sentiments 
of an unbounded Arbitrary Power, who teach- 
es the Counrixx net to obey his PRINCE 
m any thing that is ill or unlawful ; that in 


—_— — 


neui Fregoſs. 
Caſe 


xvii The, DenicamIon: 


Caſe the Sovereign ſhauld command. him to da. 

| what was ſo, he was not anly uot baund to da 
I it, but on the contrary, bound not to do it for 

| his own Sake, aud uot to be a Miniſter of bis 
| Sovereign's Diſhonour x. So great a Stranger. 
[ was that pious and learned Churchman, 4 
i Perſon of heb Quality, and ofterwards an 
L | Archbiſhop and Cardinal, to that ridiculous, 
| 


Hl nlimitcd, and unnatural Dottrine trurpt up 
1 amongſt us, which tos often tends fecureſy to 
Ll ij lull credulous aud unwary Princes into their 
Wl — inevitable Ruin, while thoſe wha ſo religi- 
ouſly preach it up to others, when Time ſhall 
ſerve, know how by Diſtiuctions to evade the 
Practice, as if the Laity only, like Iſſachat : 
Aſs, were to crauch beneath the Burtben of 
domineering, inconſiſtent, and inconſiderate 
Boutefeux, or be their Sumpter \Beaſis to 
groan under that inſupportable Luggage. 
which they, geod People, will, nat touch 
with their little Finger, vr == 
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Quite 
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Quite the Reverſe to theſe is 4 perfect 
CouURTIER, whoſe Profeſſion is the nobieſt 
Py)yiloſopby, whoſe every Ward and Action 
186 to be truly great and noble, whoſe Soul is 

' repleniſhed with every Virtue, with a true 
Love for his Sovereign Honour, with Mag- 
nanimity, Temperance, Prudence, Fuſtice, a noble 
Sweetneſ3 and Aﬀability, Munificence, Libe- 
rality, and a Love to do good to all Mankind. 
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Theſe, my moſt noble and moſt illuſtrious 
Lon, are the ſhining Ornaments and true 
Glories of a perfect CourTIER, or rather are 
his very Life and Eſſence ; and which with 
| pleaſing Admiration, I now behold all happily 
concentrated in the DoxE of MonTacu; the 
Delight of Mankind, à Titus, a Trajan; who 
if he chances to fleep without conferring ſome 
Benefit, does not only think he has loſt a Day, 
bur Tears, nay Ages; the beſt of Maſters, the 
4 2 8 Wan * the beſt of Bene fac tors. 


4 mer Bouncy: * cauſed the diſconſolate 
'* MHWidow and Orphan to dry up their Tears, 
| and 


*xx The Drvyrcirron. 
and the mnhappy Priſoner to eſsaps the Op- 
preſſion of his mercileſs Creditor: All Men 
praiſe, and loue, and honour you. It is poſſs- 
ble that ſome Men may rective thoſe Praiſes 
which they do not deſerve ; but he who has 
the Praiſe of all Men, muſt, neceſſarily merit 
it. What jupiter is in the planetary World, 
your GRACE it in the. terreftrial, ſhedding 
with divine. Philanthropy, like that celeſtial 
Power, on all, where malevolent Oppoſitions do 
nat interpoſe your benigneſt Influences: While 
others pride themſelves in external Pomp and 
Glory, and waſte their Treaſures in mad, ro- 
mantic Edifices, with ſumptuous Colonades, 
your GRACE, a more glorious, ſovereign Archi. 
rect, takes an inward Delight and Satisfaction 
to build and repair up Structures infmitely 
more magnificent 3. the living Temples of the 
ALMIGHTY. leaving the mere Speculation 
of doing Good. to. theſe who have their Re- 
ward in talking of it, and as far as your no- 
ble Modeſty would permit, would be ſeen, if 
you cannot. hinder it, to, be in Reality and in 
Att, "what they are in Conceit only, or Oral © 
| Clamour, SPECTEMUR AGENDO. | 
3 . How 


The Depicart1oON. xxi 

How great ! how good! how godlike is all 
this! which juſtly to celebrate, would be a 
Task too great for a Demoſthenes, @ Cicero, 


an Hortenſius: infinitely then muſt it be ſu- 


perior tothe Pen of one of the moſt humble of 
your Creatures. 


Be pleaſed however, my LorD, be pleaſed 
graciouſly to accept this ſmall Tribute, as an 
humble Acknowledgment of your Goodneſs, 
from a Heart truly and entirely devoted to 
you, from one that, with the Many, looks up 
to your GRACE as to a Tutelar, a Patron 
Gop, who indeed can be no better for our 
Fumes and Incenſe ; which notwithſtanding 
ſerve the more efficaciouſly to diſplay our Hu- 
miliation and Thanksgtiving. 

I am, 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Your GRAck's 
Moſt obedient, 
Jan. 1. Moſt obliged, and moſt 
1723. Devoted humble Servant, 


RoBERT SAMBER. 
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Have been a long while doubtin 
with my ſelf (my deareſt 95 
which would be hardeſt for me to 
do : either to refuſe you what with 
ſo much Earneſtneſs you have ſo of- 
ten deſired of me, or to grant it. 
For, on the one Hand, I muſt confeſs, I thought 
it very cruel to deny any thing, eſpecially what 
in itſelf was very honourable, ro a Perſon whom 
1 ſo dearly love, and from whom I have received 
ſuch ſenſible Proofs of an equal Affection and 
Eſteem: On the other, to undertake what I am 
conſcious I have not ſufficient Capacity to accom- 
ym_ could not but be very with agreeable to one 
ooks upon juſt Reproofs with ſuch an Eye 

as they deſerve. 

However, after mature Deliberation, I am re- 
ſolved to try what Aſſiſtance that Affection and 


intenſe Deſire to * can afford me in this 


Work, 


 - 


LO CO. 


Work, which, in other things, uſually gives Man- 
kind ſo much additional Care and Study. 

You defire of me then, if I am not miſtaken, to 
write of the Form and Manner of a Court-Life, 
ſuch as is ſuitable and neceſſary to a Gentleman 
living in the Courts of PRINCES, by which he 
may perfectly know how to ſerve them in every 
thing that is reaſonable, and not only acquire their 
good Graces, but the Friendſhip and Efteem of 
all others : In ſhort, what Qualifications a Per- 
fon ought to have to deſerve the Title of a per- 
fect Courtier, ſo that nothing may be wanting to 
en him, in that Reſpect, entirely accom- 

liſhed. 5 | | 
8 well conſidered this Deſire of yours, 
I muſt beg Leave to tell you, that if I did not 
think it a greater Mortification to me to be 
thought A my Love and Friendſhip to 
ou, than to accounted imprudent by all 
Mankind beſides, I would never have underta- 
ken this doubtful Taſk, for fear of incurring the 
Cenſure of Raſhneſs by every one who knows 
how difficult it is, amongſt ſuch great Variety 
of Cuſtoms in the Courts of Chriſtian Princes, 
to make Choice of the moſt perfect Form, or 
the very Flower (if I may be allowed the Term) 
of Courtierſhip, for Cuſtom often makes us 
pleaſed and diſguſted with the ſame —_ 3 
whence it often happens, that thoſe Clothes, Fa- 
ſhions, Addreſs, and Manner oH Speech which 
in one Age have prevailed as moſt refined 
and courtly, have been ridiculqus in another, 
and ſo on the contrary. By which it evidently 
appears, that it is Ute and Cuſtom, more than 
Reaſon, that can have the Power to introduce 
New Modes, and aboliſh the Old, for W 
dever 


2 1 


ſever endeavours to give any rational Account, 


is very often deceived. 
For which Conſideration, and ſeveral other 
Difficulties, 1 am well ſatisfied muſt occur in this 


Subject you have propoſed to me to write up- 


on, I am obliged to make ſome ſmall Excuſe, 


and tell you plainly, that this Error, (if it may 
be called one) is common to us both; for it will 
be looked upon as great a Fault in you to lay 
a Charge upon me, which, I am ſenſible, I have 
not Abilities to acquit my {elf well of, as in me 
to accept it. 

Let us come then to what has been propoſed, 
and let us form (if poſſible) an Image of ſuch 
a Courtier as the Prince, who ſhall be worthy 
to have him in his Service, though he be not 
of the higheſt Rank and Quality, may, notwith- 
ſtanding, for his Abilities in this Reſpett, efteem 
him moſt honourable and illuſtrious. 

In the enſuing Pages we ſhall not follow any 
certain Order or Rule of diſtinct Precepts, which 
are generally made uſe of in ſuch hke Caſes, 
but, after the Manner of the Ancients, renew 
an agreeable and grateful Remembrance of ſe- 
veral Diſcourſes which have ſome time ſince 
paſſed between very eminent Perſons on this Sub- 
jet ; and, though 1 had not the Happineſs of 
being preſent at theſe polite Entertainments, for 
I was then in England, yet ſoon after my Re- 
turn, they were faithfully communicated to me 
by a Perſon of Honour. I ſhall therefore endea- 
vour, as much as my Memory will ſerve me, 
fo give you an Account what have been the Sen- 
timents of ſeveral Perſons of great Honour, in 
Relation to this Subject, and to whoſe Judgment, 
in every Point, one may give undoubted Cre- 
dit : Nor will it be foreign to our Purpoſe, 

:: WY that 
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that we may proceed regularly in this Treatiſe, 
firſt of all to open to you the Caule of the fol- 
lowing Diſcourles. 

The City of Urbino, as every Body knows, is 
ſituated on the Side of the Appenine, in a Man- 
ner in the Heart of 7taly, towards the Gulf of 
Venice, or Adriatick Sea; which, though feated 
amongſt Mountains, arid thoſe not ſo pleaſant as 
others elſewhere, has yet ſuch a happy Climate, 
that the Country all about it is moſt fertile, 
and full of all ſorts of delicious Fruits; ſo that be- 
ſides theWholeſomeneſs of the Air, it abounds with 
every thing neceſſary for the Life of Man. But a- 
mongſt all the many Bleſſings Urbino enjoys, in 
my Opinion, the greateſt of all is, it's being now for 
a long while paſt, always governed by the beſt 
of Princes, unleſs ſhe chanced to loſe them for 
a time, in the common Calamity, when all Italy 
was ravaged with continued Wars. 

But without going any farther, we have a 
bright Inſtance of this Truth in the Perſon of 
the moſt noble and moſt illuſtrious Duke Frede- 
rick, of immortal Memory, who in his Days was 
the Glory of all Italy; of whoſe conſummate Wil- 
dom, Affability, Juſtice, Liberality, invincible 
Courage, and military Diſcipline, there remain 
Trophies brighter than the Sun: Witneſs thoſe 
many Victor ies he gained, his taking ſo many im- 

regnable Fortreſſes, his wonderful Readineſs in 

xpeditions, his often routing numerous and gal- 
lant Armies with but a Handful, and (what 
is moſt remarkable,). his never loſing a Battle; 
ſo that he well deſerves to be enrolled amongft 
the. Prime Heroes of Antiquity. 

This Prince, amongſt his other glorious Acti- 
ons, in the hard and craggy Situation of Urbino, 


built a Palace, in the Opinion of every age 4- 
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5 5 the moſt beautiful and magnificent in all Tah; and 


> of ſo large an Extent, that it rather looked like 


* 
5 


a City than a Palace. And the Furniture was 
' ſuitable, and worthy ſo great a Prince; for be- 


ſides what was for common Uſe, as vaſt Quan- 
tities of Silver and Gold Plate, rich Hangings 
of Silk, Brocade, and Tiſſue, it abounded with 
an Infinity of Braſs and Marble Statues all An- 
tique, moſt exquiſite Painting, and muſical In- 
ſtruments of all ſorts, and nothing muſt appear 
there but what was a Rarity, and moſt excellent 
in its Kind. 

After he had done this, he collected, with 
immenſe Treaſure, a vaſt Library, conſiſting of 
the moſt rare and valuable Books in the Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew Tongues, all which he richly 
embelliſhed with Gold and Silver, as beheving 
them to be the principal Ornament of, and. 
moſt excellent Furniture belonging to, his mag- 
nificent Palace of Urbino. This great Prince 
following the Courſe of Nature, when he was 
threeſcore and five Years old died as gloriouſly 
as he had lived, leaving behind him one little 
Son without Mother, of about ten Years of Age, 
Duke Guidnbaldo. | 

This young Prince, as he was Heir to his Fa- 
thers Dominions, ſo it evidently appeared, that 
he likewiſe inherited his Virtues ; for he gave 
ſuch early Proofs of ſo great a Genius, as one 
would think impoſſible in mortal Man; inſo- 
much that it was the Opinion of every Body, 
that amongſt the many glorious Actions of Duke 
Frederick, , no one was greater, than the begetting 
ſuch a Son. But Fortune envying theſe dawn- 
ing Virtues, theſe orient Glories in our young | 
Heroe, reſolyed with all her Power to oppo ſe 
a eix 
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66) 
their Progreſs; for ſcarce had Duke Guidubaldo 
paſt his twentieth Year, when he fell Sick of the 
Gout, which growing upon him with ſuch exqui- 
ſite Pains, all his Limbs were diſtorted in 
ſuch a Manner, that he could neither ſtand or 
move himſelf. And thus was one of the moſt 
beautiful and promiſing Perſons in the World 
deformed, and reduced to the greateſt Miſery, 
in the very Bloom of his Youth ; and as if this 
was not enough, ſo cruel were his Deſtinies, 
that he very ſeldom ſucceeded in what he pro- 
poſed ; and though he had an invincible Soul, 
and the wiſeſt Councils, yet it feemed whatever 
he undertook in military or civil Affairs, or al- 
moſt in any thing elſe, met continually with 
ill Succeſs. 

Of this a ſufficient Proof are thoſe many 
and various Calamities which he always bore 
with ſuch Greatneſs of Soul, that hisVirtue never 
was {ſubdued by Fortune, withſtanding all her 
Stoms. with the greateſt Magnanimity and 
Courage, and in Sickneſs and in Health, Proſpe- 
rity and Adverſity, lived always in high Honour 
and Eſteem with all Mankind: And though he 
was thus infirm in his Body, yet he had the moſt 
noble Employments under Alphonſus and Ferdi- 
nand the younger, Kings of Naples, Alexander 
the fixth, and afterward under the States of 
Florence and Venice.” © 
And when Julius the Second mounted the Pon- 
tifical Chair, he was made Captain General 
of the Church, at which time, according to his 
uſual Cuſtom, he took Care to fill his Palace 
with Perſons of delicate Taſte and Judgment, 
expert in military and civil Affairs, and of po- 
lite Learning, whoſe Convei ſation he much de- 
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Tighted in, and with whom on that Account he 
lived with a great deal of Freedom and Famili- 


arity. Every one took as much Pleaſure in the 


Duke'sDiſcourſe, as he could poſſibly from theirs, 
for he was well skilled both in the Latin and the Ita- 
1ian; and he had a Knowledge of an Infinity of 
Things, accompanied with .a peculiar Affability 
and Sweetneſs of Temper, which made him the 
moſt agreeable Perſon in the World. Beſides, he 
had that Sprightlineſs of Soul, that though he 
could not by Reaſon of his Infirmity, practiſe, in 
Perſon, thoſe Exerciſes he .had formerly done, 
yet he took great Delight and Satisfaction to ſee 
them performed by others, and would now and 
then take Pleaſure himſelf to correct, -or praiſe 
every one according as they deſerved it; which 
evidently declared how great a Judgment he had 
in theſe Matters. This made every Body either 
at Tilt or Tournament, Riding the great Horſe, 
exerciſing any ſort of Weapons, Muſick, and 
ther Diverſions befitting a Nobleman, ftrive 
to ſhew himſelf ſuch a one as might be thought 
worthy ſuch an illuſtrious Aſſembly, 

The Hours of the Day therefore were divi- 
ded into honourable and diverting Exerciſes, 
-as well for the Body as the Mind ; but becauſe 
it was the Duke's Cuſtom, by Reaſon of his 
Indiſpoſition, to go to Bed ſoon after Supper, 
the Company generally, at that time, retired to 
the Apartment of the Dutcheſs (Elizabeth Gon- 
Aga) who was always attended with Donna Emilia 
Pia, a Lady. of ſo lively Wit and Judgment (as you 
know, my deareſt Alfonſo) that ſhe ſeemed to 
govern the whole Company. 

Nothing was then to be heard, but Diſcourſes 
of Wit and Humour, and the meſt agreeable ' 

If! B 4 Con- 
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Converſation in the World; and in every one's 
Face you might ſee, moſt livelyly painted, an 
Air of Chearfulneſs and Joy, ſo that this Houſe 
might have well been called the Seat of Mirth 
and Pleaſure ; nor do believe, in any Place of 
the World, could one experience ſuch Delight 
and Satisfaction which flowed from the Con- 
verſation of ſuch an agreeable: Aſſembly, as was 
then at Urbino: For, ſetting aſide the Honour 
of ſerving ſo great a Lord, as I juſt now de- 
ſcribed, every time we approached the Dutcheſs's 
Perſon, there was not one of us but was im- 
mediately affected with a ſecret Pleaſure, and 
it ſeemed as if her Preſence had ſome powerful 
Magick; for ſurely never were ſtricter Ties of 
Love- and cordial Friendſhip between Brothers, 
than with — co | 
It was the ſame thing in Reſpect of the La- 
dies, with whom we might take the Liberty to 
converſe, with a great deal of Freedom, and 
with whom we pleaſed. But ſuch: was the 
Veneration and Reſpect wehad to the Dutcheſs's 
Pleaſure, that this very Liberty was a great 
Bridle and Reftraint upon us; and there was 
none of us but thought it the 3 Satis- 
faction in the World to pleaſe her, and the 
greateſt Grief to offend her: For which Reaſon 
our Carriage and Deportment, how ſtrict ſoever 
to the Rules of Honour, was yet attended with 
a great deal of Freedom, and our Diverftons and 
Raillery, in her Preſence, dreſs'd upwith greateſt 
Nicety; which, with a Sprightlineſs of delicate Re- 
partee, mixed with a grave and graceful Majeſty 
peculiar to the Dutcheſs, and that Moderation 
and Grandeur which accompanied all her Acti- 
ons, Words, and Smiles, made thoſe who had 
— 4 never 
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tainment turned, it was ſo managed, that it was 
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never ſeen her before, immediately judge her to 
be one of the fineſt Ladies in the Univerſe, whoſe 
Preſence had ſuch Charms for thoſe who were 
ſo happy frequently to enjoy it, that it looked 
as if they ſtrove each to form himſelf after fo 
great a Pattern and Exemplar. 
But of the incredible Virtues of this moſt ex- 
cellent Lady, it is not my Intention nere to 
ſpeak, they. being ſo well known to all the Worldz 
nor indeed could I, if I would, the Task being 
far above my Capacity, and I ſhould only incur 
the juſt Cenſure of Raſhneſs, were I ſo vain as 
to attempt it: And ſuch rare Virtues which ca- 
ſually, for ſome time, have lain unobſerved. 
Fortune, as admiring ſuch tranſcendent Excel- 
lencies, would by adverſe Storms and Tempeſts, 
diſcloſe them to the World, to ſhew that in the 
tender Breaſt of a fine Woman, attended with 
ſingular Beauty, may reſide Prudence and Great- 
neſs of Soul, and all other Vartues, ſeldom found 
in the greateſt Men. | 
But, to ſay no more of this, you may remem- 
ber I told you, that it was a Cuſtom for all the 
Gentlemen in this Houſe, immediately after Sup- 
per, to meet in the Apartment of the Dutcheſs, 
where amongſt other Diverſions, as Muſick: and 
Dancing, (which were never omitted) they uſed 
to propoſe ſome witty Queſtions and Devices, 
andvery often, under theſe agreeable Covers, con- 


veyed their ſeveral Sentiments to each other, 


which otherwiſe they could not ſo conyeni- 
ently do. 4 % BE | 
At other times their Diſcourſes were ſharp 
and poignant, and ſcarce any Subject eſcaped 
them; but on what Matter ſoever their Enter- 
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the moſt agreeable in the World; for, as I told 
you, the Houſe was full of the fineſt 'Wits; a- 
mongſt which the moſt celebrated, (and you 
know it too) were Signor Oftavian Fregoſo, 
Meſſer Frederick his Brother, Julian de Medicis, 
Peter Bembo, Ceſar (Gonzaga, Count Lewis of Canoſſa, 
Gaſper Pallavicino, Ludovico Pio, Morello da Ortona, 
Pietro da Napoli, and Roberto da Bari, with an In- 
firlity of other Lords and Gentlemen. 

Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral others who 
though they did not generally live in the Palace, 
yet ipent moſt of their Time there; as Bernardo 
Bibiena, Unico + Aretino, John Chriſtopher Romano 
Pietro Monte Theypandro, and Nicolao Phriſio, and in 
reality Urbino was the perpetual: Reſidence of 
Perſons, the moſt excellently skilled in Poetry 
and . Muſick, and other agreeable Entertainments 
that all [raly could produce. © 1 2 5 

After Pope Julius the Second, by his own Pre- 
ſence, and the Aſſiſtance of the French, had redu- 
ced Bolonia to the Obedience of the Holy-See, in 
the Vear 1506; in his return to Rome he took 


Urbino in his Way, where he was received with 


all poſſible Marks of Honour, and found as 
ſplendid and magnificent an Entertainment as 
in any City in ſtaly whatſoever, to the entire 
Satisfaction of his Holineſs, and all the Cardinals 
and other Courtiers. 

But ſome of them were ſo much charmed with 
the Agreeableneſs of this Converſation, that they 
ſtaid ſeveral Days at Urbino, after the Pope's De- 
parture; during which time, the uſual Diverſions 
were not only continued, but every one endea- 
voured to add ſomething of his own to make 
them more entertaining, eſpecially in Sports and 
Paſtimes, which they were ſure to have every 
oy VVV Night. 
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Night. The Order of which was, that as ſoon 
as the Company came into the Dutcheſs's Apart- 
ment, they ſat down in a Circle every one where 
they pleaſed, or as it fell out, without any man- 
ner of Ceremony or Precedence, a Man and a 
Woman, if there were Women enough, though 
generally ſpeaking the Number of the Men ex- 
ceeded that of the Ladies; after which the Com- 
pany was governed by whom the Dutcheſs 
thought fit, though moſt commonly this Charge 
was committed to Donna Emilia. dierte 
The next Day, after the Pope's Departure, the 
Company being aſſembled at the uſual Place, 
after a great deal of agreeable Diſcourſe, the 
Dutcheſs was pleaſed to deſire that Lady to be- 
gin the Entertainment; who after begging to be 
excuſed from that Employment proceeded after 
this Manner. Since Madam, ( ſaid ſnhe to the Dutch» 
eſs,) your Pleaſure is, that J ſhould begin this 
Night's Diverſion, I ought by no means to diſo- 
bey; I think therefore it would not be amiſs for 
me to propoſe ſuch a one that ſhall take us up 
the leaſt Trouble, and be the leaſt liable to Excep- 
tion; and that is, that every one of the Company 
propoſe one, out of which we may chuſe what 
ſhall be thought likely to be the moſt agreeable: 
Upon which ſhe turned her ſelf to Signor Gaſper 
Pallavicino, and ordered him to propoſe his. 
But firſt Madam, ſaid he, you ought to propoſe 
yours : That I have juſt now done, faid ſhe: But 
Madam, your Excellency, I find, muſt command 
him to be obedient. The Dutcheſs anſwered with 
a Smile: Well, ſays ſhe, becauſe every one ſhall pay 
you ſtrict Obedience, I ſubſtitute you my Depu- 
ty, and veſt you with my whole Authority. 


This 
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This is moſt. certainly a great Privilege, ſays 

he, the Ladies have, ever to be exempted from 
what may give them any Trouble; and one would 
think it but reaſonable to know what Grounds 
there may be for it: But becauſe, I would not be 
an Example of Diſobedience, I ſhall wave this 
til} another Opportunity, and enter upon what E 
am commanded. e | 
The Mind of Man in my Opinion, (as in other 
things) ſo in Love, is very variable in its Judg- 
ment; ſo that it often happens, what is pleaſant 
to one Man, is as difagreeable to another: And 
yet notwithſtanding this Diverſity of Sentiments, 
all Men agree in this, to value moſt what they 
themſelves love, ſo that very frequently the 
over-much Affection in Lovers deceives their 
Judgment to that Degree, as to make them 
efteem the beloved Object the only one in the 
World, endued with Excellency and Perfettion, 
without the leaft Deformity or Defect. * 
But, becauſe Man's Nature does not admit of 
ſuch Perfection, and that there is no Perſon in 
the World without ſome Defett or other; it 
muft be owned, that ſuch People are certainly 
deceived, and that the Lover is undoubtedly 
blind in Relation to what he loves. | 
I would then for this Night's Diverſion, that 
every one declare freely what Virtues and Ac- 
eompliſhments he would have predominant in 
the Object of his Paſſion, as well as Faults, ſince 
of Neceſſity no one is without ſome, that we 
may know which are the greateſt Excellencies, 
as well as the moſt excuſable Vices, and ſuch as 
are leaft prejudicial to the Lover, and the Per- 
ſon whom he loves, 


edt Having 


Ys ” Having thus ſaid, Emilia Donna made a Sign to Don- 
m na Conſtantia Fregoſa, who ſat next him, to give 
Id > her Opinion, who, as ſhe was going to ſpeak, 
was thus interrupted by the Dutcheſs: Since 

l Donna Emilia, ſays ſhe, will be excuſed her ſelf 
lis from ſpeaking on this Subject, it is but reaſon- 
1 able other Ladies ſhould N the ſame Privi- 
lege, for this Night, at leaſt, eſpecially ſince 
'r there are ſo many Men in Company, nor need 


A we deſpair of ſufficient Diverſion. 
17 Your Excellency has Reaſon, ſaid Donna Emilia, 
d and commanding Donna Conſtantia to be ſilent, gave 
Sy Orders to Signor Ceſar Gonzaga, who was next in 
Y Order, to ſpeak, who thus began: - 
1e Whoſoever will diligently reflect upon all our 
W Actions will ever find in them a great many 
m kinds of Imper fection; and this happens becauſe 
Ie: Nature, as well in this as in all other things, is 
1, very variable: To one Perſon ſhe gives the Light 
2 of Reaſon in one thing, and to another Perſon 
Mf in another; whence it comes to paſs, that one 
n Man knows that which another is wholly ig- 
go norant of, and, on the other Hand, may be ig- 
* norant in what the other is perfeck Maſter of. 
y Every one eaſily ſees the Faults and Errors of - 
his Companion, but not his own; and we all 
it think our ſelves to be very wiſe, and, perhaps, 
* in that thing moſt, in which, in Reality, we are 


n the greateſt Fools. | 
e Of this Truth theſe Walls are Witneſs ; for 
e we have ſeen ſeveral, who, at their firſt En- 
trance, have been eſteemed Perſons of great Wiſ- 
dom, but, in Proceſs of time, have been found 
out to be very Fools, and this proceeds entirely 
from our conſtant Diligence and Obſervation. 
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For, as in Apulia, when any one is bitten by 
the Tarantula, they find out, by Variety of Mu- 
ſick, a certain Sympathy or Harmony between 
ſome of thoſe Sounds, and the Humour which 
cauſes that Malady, and which immediately puts 
the Patient into ſuch a violent Agitation, as ef- 
fettually reſtores him to his former Health. In 
Hike Manner, we, when we find any the leaſt 
Spark of Folly lurking in any one, make uſe of 
ſuch Variety of artful Management, as eaſily to 
conjecture whereto it tends ; but when we come 
Perfectly to know, and be acquainted with the 
Nature of the Humour, we never let it reſt till 
it breaks out into open Folly. Some play the Fool 
in Rhimes, Sonnets, and Madrigals, ſome in 
Muſick, ſome in Love, others in Mimickry, Ri- 
ding, and Fencing; every one, according to what 
he has moſt Propenſity to; whence, as you know, 
hath proceeded very great Diverſion. 

I am therefore thoroughly perſwaded, that in 
every one of us there 1s ſome Seed of Folly, 
which, if once excited, may multiply almoſt to 
Infinity; for which Reaſon, my Opinion is, that 
for our Diverſion to Night, this ought to be 
the Subject of our Diſcourſe, and that every Bo- 
dy may ſpeak freely his Mind (ſince J am to 
be a publick Fool, ) what ſort of Folly I am moſt 
Iiable to by thoſe Specimens I have been ob- 
ſerved frequently to give, and let every one elſe 
of the Company take their Turn; but then let 
every one's Opinion be grounded upon ſome ſure 
Sign and Argument which will make our Diver- 
ſion very uſeful and advantageous, ſince by this 
Means we ſhall come to know our Faults, and 
conſequently take greater Care, for the future, 


how we commit them. And, if it ſhall happen, 
. A” that 
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that the Folly, which we ſhall thus diſcover, be 
very flagrant and difficult of Cure, we ſhall, 
however, give it all Aſſiſtance poſſible ; and, ac- 
cording to Father Mariano's Doctrine, gain a Soul, 
which is no ſmall Matter. | | 
This ſet them all a laughing, and not. one 


could refrain ſpeaking ; one ſaid, I ſhall certain- 


ly be found to play the Fool in my Manner 
of Thinking, another in Ogling ; and, for my 
Part, fays a third, I have already play'd the 
Fool moſt egregiouſly, for I am in Love: In 
ſhort, every one ſaid they were continually 
ſhewing their Folly in one thing or another. 
Here Father Seraphin ſmiling, as he uſed to 
do, This Entertainment, ſays he, would be too 
long, for as there are infinite Follies in the 
World we ſhall never have done: But, if you 
have really a Mind to be merry, let every one 
give his Opinion what 1s the Reaſon, that almoſt 
all Women hate Rats, and love Serpents, and 
you ſhall ſee, that no Body can hit upon it but 
my ſelf, who came to the Knowledge of this My- 
ſtery after a very ſtrange and ſurprizing Man- 
ner: And then he began his Tale, but Donna Emilia 
ſoon commanded him to be ſilent, and paſſing by 
the Lady that fat next him, made a ſign to Uni- 
co Aretino, whoſe Turn was to ſpeak, who thus 
immediately began. | 
For my part, ſays he, I ſhould be glad to be a2 
Judge, that by my Power and Authority I might 
with every kind of Torture, wreſt out the 
Truth from Criminals, but eſpecially that I 
might diſcover the Deceits of an ungrateful 
Woman, who with the demure Eyes of an An- 
el, and the Heart of a Serpent, never permits 
er Heart and Tongue to go together, but with 
8 a feign- 


> (16) 
a ifeigned and deceitful Pity, has no other 
Views than to make an Anatomy of Hearts ; nor 
is there any Serpent in the ſcorched Deſarts of 
Lybia, ſo virulent and venemous, and fo thirſty 
of human Blood, as this falſe and cunning Crea- 
ture, who not only in the Harmony, and Sweetneſs 
of her Voice and Words, but in the Enchant- 
ment of her Eyes, Looks, and Geſture, is a 
per fect Siren. ; | | 

But, fince it is not lawful for me, as I could 
wiſh it might, to make uſe of Chains, Ropes, 
and Fire, to extort the Truth, I ſhall deſire 
our Diſcourſe may be, and that every one give 
his Thoughts, what Signification has the Let- 
ter S, which her Excellency the Dutcheſs wears 
on her Forehead; for though moſt certainly 
this be an artificial Cover, the better to deceive, 
one. may, notwithſtanding give an Interpretation 
of it, which ſhe does not dream of, and who 
knows whether Fortune at laſt, with Pity looking 
on the continual Martyrdoms of ſo many of our 
Sex,” hath not indued her with this little Mark, 
to diſcover againſt her Inclination, the inward 
Deſires ſhe has to murder or bury alive in the ut- 
moſt Calamity, him who beholds or ſerves her. 

At this the Dutcheſs laughed, and Unico 
perceiving ſhe would have excuſed herſelf of 
this Imputation: No, Madam, ſaid he, you muſt 
not ſpeak now, it is not your Turn. _ 

Upon this Donna Emilia turning to him ſaid, Meſ- 
ſer Unico, there is not one of us here but will yield 
to you in every thing, and eſpecially in know- 
ing the Diſpoſition of the Dutcheſs; and as by 
your prime Wit you know her better than o- 
thers, ſo do you much better love her than o- 
thers, who like Birds of feeble Sight, that 9 

| i look 


4 look ſtedfaſt ly on the Sun, and conſequently 
cannot ſo well know its glorious Perfections. To 
clear this doubt, therefore all Labour would be 
in vain, your Judgment only excepted ; this Task 
then is reſerved for you alone, who only are ca- 
pable to perform it. N ; 
Unico, after having pauſed a little, and being 
called upon by the whole Company to give his 
Opinion, ſpoke, or rather recited a Sonnet, ex- 
plaining the Signification of the Letter S, which 
many believed he made Extempore ; but be- 
cauſe it had more Wit in it, and was better com- 
poſed than the Shortneſs of the Time would allow 
of, they generally thought he had ſtudied it be- 
fore. But, however it was, he received an uni- 
verſal Applauſe for his Verſes; and after ſome 
little farther Diſcourſe, Octavian Fregoſo, who ſat 
next, with a Smile thus began. 
My Lords, if I ſhould tell you that I never in 
my Life felt the Paſſion of Love, I am ſure the 
- Dutcheſs and Donna Emilia, though in reality 
they would not believe me, yet would pretend 
| they did, and would ſay that this proceeded en- 
tirely from my Baſhfulneſs and Modeſty, which 
makes me ever diffident of perſuading any Lady 
| to love me; which Experiment, upon my Ho- 
> nour, I have not made with ſuch Earneſtneſs as to 
deſpair ever of Succeſs; nor have I forborn m 
Addreſſes through any vain Thoughts of my ſelf, 
a or having 1d mean Opinion of the fair Sex as 
| to think none of them worth my Love and Ser- 
N vice, but rather by being frighted at the conti- 
nual Complaints of ſome Lovers, who all pale, 
> ſad, and ſilent, ſeem to wear their Diſcontent 
and Sorrow painted in their Faces; and if they 
ſpeak, every Word is accompanied with redou- 
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bled Sighs, and their Talk is of nothing elſe, hut 
of Tears, Tortures, Deſpair and Death; fo that 
when ever any Spark of Love has begun at any 
time to kindle in my Breaſt, J immediately forced 
my ſelf with all Diligence and Expedition to ex- 
tinguiſh it, not for any Averſion | have to Wo- 
men (as theſe Ladies ſuppoſe,) but tor the fake 
of my own Health, which 1 prefer to all things 
in this World. 

However, on the other Hand I have known 
fome Lovers quite contrary to thoſe ſorrowful 
Complainers, who do not only value ard pleaſe 
themſelves on Account of the gracious Looks, 
kind Expreſſions, and ſweeteſt Glances of their 
Miſtreſſes, but turn all their little Wranglings 
and Diſdains into Mirth and Pleaſure. Theſe 
Perſons ſe-m to me more than happy, for if 
they find ſuch Satisfaction in being thus diſdain- 
ed, (a thing which other Lovers eſteemworſe than 
Death,) ſurely when their Miſtreſſes give them 
Demonſtrations of their Kindneſs, and ſoft tender 
Paſſion, they muſt enjoy that exquiſite Bliſs and 
Pleaſure we in vain ſeek for in this World. 

In my Opinion therefore, I think for this 
Night's Diverſion every Man ought to ſhew, 
ſuppoſing he muſt be lighted by his Miſtreſs, 
what Cauſe ſhould induce her to do fo ; for it 
any here have found ſuch agreeable Diſdain, I 
make no doubt but they would gladly know the 
Canſe that thus renders it ſo delightful, and 
perhaps I may then take greater Heart to ad- 
v2nce farther in the Road of Love, in hopes to 
find theſe Sweets, where others have experienced 
ſo much Bitter ; and then no longer will theſe 
Ladies reproach me with the Scandal of a Heart 
inſenſible of that ſoft Paſſion. 
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This propoſal was much applauded, and every 
one began to prepare themſelves accordingly ; ' 
but Emilia continuing ſilent, Meſſer Bembo, who 
was next, ſpake after this Manner. 

My Lords, 1aid he, what Signor Octavian has 
here propoſed, has raiſed no ſmall Difficulty in 
me, I mean in Relation to diſdainful Ladies ; for 
though ſuch Carriage of theirs may be of great 
Variety; yet, of what Nature ſoever theſe 
Sliulits are, I am ſure they have been, in the 
higheſt Degree ſenſibly cruel to me; nor do I 
think any thing in the World can make them 
any wiſe pleaſant or agreeable. 

But perhaps they are the more or leſs ſenſible 
in Proportion to the Cauſe whence they are pro- 
duced ; for I remember a certain Lady whole 
Humble Servant 1 was, was angry at me, either up- 
on a vain Suſpicion ſhe entertained againſt me 
of my Fidelity, or elſe upon ſome other falſe Opi- 
nion that had been put into her Head by others, 
to my Diſadvantage, which gave me ſo great 
Uneaſineſs, that I thought no Miſery in the 
World could equal mine; and I thought it yet 
ſtill the greater, becauſe I knew I ſuffered with- 
out delerving it, without any Fault of my own, 
but through the too little Love ſhe had for me : 
But if through any Fault or Overſight of my own, 
I found her Anger juſt, then all my formerTortures 
ſeemed nothing in compariſon to what 1 then en- 
dured, for 1 thought, to diſpleaſe, through my 
own Fault, the Perſon whom I alone deſired, and 
with all my Care and Addreſs, continually ſtudi- 
ed to pleaſe, was the greateſt Rack and Torture 
poſſible ; for which Reaſon I think our Diſcourſe 
ſhall be on this Subject, and let every one de- 
clare, ſuppoſing he muſt be lighted by his Mi- 

C 2 ſtreſs, 
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ſtreſs, whether he would rather have the Cauſe 
of this Diſdain ariſe from her or himſelf, in or- 
to be ſatisfied, which will produce the greater 
Trouble, either him to diſpleaſe her, or ſhe him. 

Every Body now expetted to hear what Emilia 
would anſwer to this Propoſal, who without 
2 a Syllable, turned to Signor Frederick 

Pregoſe, to give his Opinion, who ſpoke as follows. 

wiſh, Madam, Imight be ſuffered, as is very 
often done, to acquieſce in the Judgment of 0- 
thers; for my part, I would moſt willingly ap- 
prove of ſome of the Subjects which have been 
already propoſed by theſe noble Perſons; for 
think they would be very diverting and agree- 
able; but, becauſe I would not break through 
Order, I muſt take the Liberty to ſay, whoſo- 
ever would undertake to ſet forth the Praiſes of 
our Court, (paſſing over the hich Merits of her 
Excellency the Dutcheſs, whole divine Qualities 
are able to elevate the moſt groveling and abject 
Soul from Farth to Heaven,) might well do it 
without Suſpicion of Flattery ; for, perhaps, in 
all Italy, a Man ſhall have much 2do to find out 
ſo many gallant Gentlemen, and, beſides the 
principal Profeſſion of Arms, ſo excellent in 
ſeveral other things, as are now in this noble 
Company; ſothat, if in any Place in the World 
any Perſons deſerve the Name of good Courtiers, 
and know how to judge of what is moſt condu- 
cive to the Perfection of a Court Life, they may 
reaſonably be believed to be at Vrbino. 

To reprefs therefore the Forwardneſs and 
Preſumption of ſome, who, by their Im- 
pertinence, imagine they ſhall acquire the Cha- 
rater of a good Courtier, I humbly offer that 


our Diverſion to Night may be this, that Ins 
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be choſen out of the Company, who may 
deſcribe a perfect Courtier, and explain all the 
Conditions and particular Qualities neceſſarily 


required in him who deſerves this Character. 


And in thoſe Points which are not abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, that it may be permitted, for every 
one to make Objections, as is the Way of the 
Schools. 

Signor Frederick was going on with his Diſ- 
courſe, when Emilia interrupting him, ſaid, If 
it be the Dutcheſs's Pleaſure, we will pitch up- 
on this Subject, at preſent, who declared it was 
what ſhe approved of, which gained the univer- 
ſal Applauſe of the Company, who declared, 
that this was the beſt that had been yet pro- 
poſed, and unanimouſly defired Emilia to ap- 
point whe ſhould begin : Who turning towards 
the Dutcheſs ſaid, I beſeech you, Madam, to 
lay your Commands on whom you would have 
undertake this Affair; for I am not willing, by 
chuſing one more than another, to declare whom 
I think moſt capable to handle this Subject, and 
ſo do Injury to ſome other Perſon. Make you 
this Choice your ſelf, ſays the Dutcheſs, and 
take heed, by Diſobedience, you do not make your 


ſelf a Precedent for that of others. 


At this Emilia ſmiled, and caſting her Eyes 
on Count Lewis of Canoſſa, Count Lewis, ſays ſhe, 


_ becauſe we will loſe no Time, I pitch upon you 


to undertake this Office in the ſame Manner as 
S1gnor Frederick has preſcribed; not becauſe 
I think you ſo good a Courtier as to know every 


thing in Perfection, but becauſe in ſpeaking 
every thing by Contraries, as we hope you will, 


our Diverſion will be ſo much the more agreea- 


ble, and you will thereby furniſh every Body 
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with ſufficient Matter to anſwer you : Whereas 
if another more knowing in theſe Affairs than 
your ſelt thould take this upon him, there would 
be nothing ſaid againſt him, becauſe he would 
only ſpeak the Truth, which would make our 
Entertainment be very cold and inſipid. 

The Count immediately replied : There will 
be no Danger, Madam, of wanting one to con- 


tradict him that ſpeaks Truth, while you 
are here. 

After they had laught a little at this Anſwer, 
he went on; but truly, ſaid he, I would willing- 
ly be ridof the Charge, for it is too heavy for me; 
and I know that to be really true in me which 
you only ſpoke in Jeſt ; I mean that I underſtand 
nothing of what belongs to a good Courtier: And 
this I do not pretend to prove by any other Witneſs 
but my ſelf; for ſince | do not att like a Cour- 
tier, any Man may Judge I do not underſtand 
what it is to be one, and in this I think I am the 
leſs to blame; for without doubt it is much 
worſe, not to do well, than not to underſtand 
how to do ſo; yet, ſince it is your Pleaſure, I 
ſhould take this Charge upon me, I neither can 
nor will refuſe it in Oppoſition to your Judg- 
ment, which I think better than my own. 

Here Signor Cæſar Gonzaga began to ſpeak ; 
But, becauſe, ſays he, the Night is now far advar- 
ced, and we have other Subjects of Diſcourſe 
ready to be entered upon, perhaps it may not 
be amiſs to refer this till to Morrow, and the 
Count will have then more time to conſider what 
he has to ſay; for, in reality, to treat this Sub- 
ject extempore, is no ealy Matter. 
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1, faid the Count, will not do as he did, 


© who ſtripped himſelf into his Waſtcoat, and leapt 
leſs Ground than he did before in his 


Coat; and I think it happens very fortunately 
for me that it is ſo late, becauſe the Shortneſs 
of the Time willmake me uſe few Words, and 
the Suddenelſs afford me ſuch Excuſe, that Il may 
be allowed to ſpeak what comes uppermoſt, with- 
out incurring any Cenſure. 

Tocarry thereforethis Burden no farther than 
needs muſt, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that, in 
every Thing it is ſo difficult a Matter to know its 
perfection, that it is almoſt impoſſible, and all this 
through Variety of judgment; whence it hap- 
pens, that many a one is pleaſed with a Man 
of much Talk, and him they call a very agreeable 
Perſon ; ſome again love a modeſt Man, ſome 
fancy a Man that is always reſtleſs, and in Action, 
while others love a Man that is compoſed and 
reſerved; and thus every one either blames or 
praiſes, according to his Fancy, covering a Vice 
with the ſpecious Name of the next Virtue, and 
a Virtue with the Name of the next Vice, as 
calling a bold Perſon a Man of free Carriage, 
a modeſt Perſon dry and inſipid, a filly Fellow 
good, and a Knave a Man of deep Wit and 
Penetration; and ſo of the reſt. 

However, I am well ſatisfied every thing hath 
its Perfection, though we do not know it, which 
yet may be diſcovered by the Reaſonings of 
Perſons of Knowledge, who apply themſelves 
to that Purpoſe. 

But, as! juſt now obſerved, the Nature of Truth 
being very often hid from us, and I pretend not 


to have ſuch Knowledye, I ſhall only recommend 


ſuch a Courtier as J moſt value and eſteem my 
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ſelf, and approve what ſeems moſt agreeable to 
Truth in my ſmall Judgment, which you may 
follow, if you think fit, or elſe ſtick to your 
own, if it appears contrary to mine; nor will I 
for all that be ſo obſtinate to maintain mine better 
than yours, for it may not only ſeem one thing 
to you, and another to me, but it may happen 
even to appear to me at one time quite different 
from what it did at another. 

I would have then this our Courtier to be a 
a Gentleman born and of a good Family; for it is 
Teſs Diſhonour for one not born a Gentleman, to 
fail in Virtues and gallaut Actions, than for a 
Gentleman, who by ſwerving from the Steps of 
his Anceſtors, ſtains the Name and Honour of 
his Family, and does not only not get, but loſes 
what is already acquired ; for Nobility of Birth 
is like a Lamp which diſcovers both good and 
bad Actions, and incites and provokes a Man to 
Virtue, as well by the Fear and Dread of Infamy 
and Diſgrace, as the Hopes of Reputation and 
Honour. 

Now, thoſe who are baſe born wanting this 
bright Lamp, and conſequently an Incitement 
and Provocation to great Actions, as well as a 
Dread of Infamy, do not think themſelves obli- 
ged to advance farther than their Anceſtors 
did before them; whereas thoſe of noble Birth 
think it a Shame not to arrive at leaſt at the 
Bounds their Predeceſſors have marked out 
. | 
For which Reaſon it has almoſt always hap- 
pened in Arms, and in all other brave and gallant 


Actions, that the moſt: renowned are Gentlemen, 


becauſe Nature in every thing has deeply ſown 
that hidden Sced,which gives a certain Force and 
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1 propriety of its Principle to whatever ſprings 


from it, and makes it like it ſelf. : 
As we ſee, for Example, not only in Horſes 


and other Beaſts, but in Trees whoſe Graffs and 


Scions are for the moſt part like the Tree whence 
they were taken; and if at any time they degene- 
rate and grow out of Kind, the Fault 1s in the 
Manager ; the ſame may be ſaid of Men, who 
if they be well educated, moſt commonly reſem- 
ble them from whom they received their Being, 
and oftentimes ſurpaſs them; but if they want 
this neceſſary Care, turn wild, as it were, and 
never come to Maturity. 

It is true, whether it be thought the favoura- 
ble Influence of the Planets or Nature, there are 
ſome born indeed with ſuch Graces, that they 
ſeem not to be born, but rather faſhioned by the 
Hand of ſome God, and adorned with all the 
Excellencies of Mind and Body ; as again, we ſee 
ſome as aukward and dull, that a Man would almoſt 
think Nature brought them into the World 
out of Spite, and to make them Subjects of De- 
riſion and Contempt. And as theſe latter, not- 
withſtanding the continual Care and Education 
beſtowed upon them, will never be able to make 
any more than a very indifferent Figure in the 
World, the former, on the other Hand, with a 
ſmall Aſſiſtance, mount the Pinacle of the great- 
eſt Excellence. 

Io give you an Example of what I have been 
ſaying, oblerve only my Lord Hyppolito da Eſte, 
Cardinal of Ferrara, who had ſo 3 a Nati- 
vity, that his Perſon, his Looks, his Words, 
and every Geſture, are ſo gracefully compoſed, 
that among the ancient Prelates (though he be 
but young) he repreſents ſo grave an Authority 
5 1 that 
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that one would think him fitter to teach himſelf, 
than learn of others: Nay, in Company with 
Men and Women of all Qualities, whether he 
Talks, Laughs, or Rallies, he has in theſe ſuch 
a certain Sweetneſs, and ſuch graceful Carriage, 
that whoſoever ſpeaks to him, or looks on hi 
muſt have a Love and Eſteem for him ever after. 

But to return to our Subject: I ſay then, that 
between this excellent Gracefulneſs, and that 

ſtupid Inſenſibility, there is yet a Medium, and 
thoſe whom Nature has not beſtowed thoſe 
excellent Perfettions on, may with Care and 
Study correct, in a great Meaſure, their natural 
Defedts. ä 

I would have then in a Courtier, beſides Noble- 
neſs of Birth, not only a Vivacity of Genius, 
and a fine Perſon, but ſuch a Dignity and Grace- 
fulneſs of Aſpett, as may render him at firſt 
Sight agreeable and engaging. This ſhould dif- 
fuſe it ſelf in all his Actions, ſo as to convince 
every Body by his very Looks, that he merits the 
Favour and Efteem of every great Man. 

Sir, {aid Signor Gaſpar, I muſt beg leave to 
interrupt you, you know what was agreed up- 
on in Relation to the Management of this Night's 
Entertainment, that any one might oppoſe you 
if he thought fit, and freely give his Sentiments 
however contrary to yours ; and becauſe I have 
the profoundeſt Honour for thit Authority 
which gave us this Liberty, I muſt tell you 
that this Nobility of Extraction is not ſo very 
neceſſary for a Courtier, in my Opinion; and if 
I believed any one here thought what I now ad- 
vance, a Novelty, I would Inſtance ſeveral, who 
notwithſtanding they were deſcended from very 
noble Families, have been notoriouſly vicious; and 
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ſeveral others, who, on the contrary, were born 

of mean Parentage, and yet by their great Acti- 

ons have made themſelves famous to Poſterity : 
And it it be true what you juſt now obſerved, 

of the occult Virtue of the firſt Seed in every 

thing, we ſhould all be in the ſame Condition, 

for we all proceeded from one and the fame Prin- 
ciple, and conſequently no one ſhould be more 
noble than another. 

But in this great Variety of the States and 
Conditions of this World, there are an Infinity 
of other things to be conſidered, eſpecially For- 
tune, which I look upon to be the Queen and 
Miſtreſs of all things here below, and which 
takes Diverſion in raiſing Men of no Merit at all, 
to the higheſt Degree of human Glory, and 
butty in perpetual Obſcurity the moſt worthy 
and deſerving. 

As to what you ſay in Relation to the Happi- 
neſs of thoſe who are born with all the rich En- 
dowments of Mind and Body, I entirely agree 
with you ; but then, all this is,to be found in 
thoſe who are of ignoble Extrattion, as well as 
in thoſe of high Birth, for Nature does not make 
ſuch nice Diſtinctions; and therefore as I juſt now 
obſerved, we have ſeen very often in People of 
the loweſt Rank, the higheſt Gifts of Nature. 

Since therefore this Nobility is neither acqui- 
red by Wit, Force, or Art, but rather 18 an Ho- 
nour to our Anceſtors, than our ſelves; I think 
it very ſtrange, that the Parents of our Courti- 
er being ignoble, ſhould deface all his good Qua- 

lities, and that all thoſe other good Conditions 

you juſt now mentioned, ſhould not be ſufficient 
to bring him to the Height of Perfection; I mean 

Wit, Beauty, Gracefulneſs of Perſon, and that 

enga- 
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engaging Air, which at firſt Sight may make him 
agreeable to every One. 

I do not deny, replied Count Lewis, but in 
Men of low Rank, may reign the very ſame Vir- 
tues as in Gentlemen ; bur, to avoid repeating 
what has been already ſaid, with many other 
Reaſons which may be alledged in Commenda- 
tion of Nobility of Birth, which is eſteemed 
of every one, ſince it is but reaſonable Good 
ſhould be born of Good ; and as our Intention in 
this Diſcourſe is to deſcribe a Courtier without 
Defect or Imperfection, who may be worthy the 
Honour and Eſteem of every Rank and Condi- 
tion of Men, ſo in my Judgment it is neceſſary 
to make him a Gentleman, for the ſake of the 
Common Opinion, which immediately inclines to 
Nobility, as well as for many other Reſpects. « 

For, when two Perſons come firſt to Court, 
without giving any Inſtance of their good or 
bad Qualities, as ſoon as it is known, that one 
of them is a Gentleman born, and the other 
not, he that is of low Extraction ſhall immedi- 
ately be much leſs eſteemed than the Gentleman, 
and he muſt take a great deal of Pains and Time 
to imprint in Peoples Minds a good Opinion of 
him, which the other ſhall acquire in a Moment, 
and for no other Reaſon but becauſe he is a Gen- 
tleman ; and of what Importance theſe firſt Im- 
preſſions are, let any One judge. 

For to come nearer Home, we have ſeen Per- 
ſons come to this Court, who, though they were 
really dull and ſtupid, had notwithſtanding a Re- 
putation through all tal, of very accompliſh- 
ed Courtiers, and though at laſt they were 
found out, yet a long while they deceived us, 
and kept up that Opinion of themſelves Dey 
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had at firſt impreſſed, though with a very little 
Skill or Artifice. 

On theother Hand, we have ſeen ſome, who at 
firſtwere in very little Eſteem, whoafterwards have 
acquitted themſelves even toaWonder; and of theſe 
Errors may be aſſigned ſeveral Cauſes; amongſt 
others, the obſtinate Humour of Princes, who 
having a Mind to know more than all the World 
beſides, ſometimes are reſolved to favour thoſe 
who rather deſerve their Averſion; and this 
Credulity very often deceives them. The Truth 
of it is, theſe having a great many Flatterers, 
who ſpread abroad their Fame, by which means 
they gain the Approbation of the Populace, but 
when the Prince at laſt finds ſomething in them 
contrary to this Common Opinion, he doubts 
whether he be not himſelf deceived, and 1s ever 
expecting ſome ſudden Excellency, becauſe he 
believes theſe general Opinions ought to be foun- 
ded on a Truth, and proceed from reaſonable 
Cauſes. 

And as our Minds are very prone to love or 
hate, as for Example, when we ſee two People 
at Play, whom we never ſaw before, yet, tho? 
we can give no Monner of Reaſon for it, we 
find our ſelves inclined to favour one more than 
the other, and earneſtly deſire he might win, and 


the other loſe: So it is in Relation to the Opi- 


nion of Mens Qualities, the good or bad Re- 
port at the very firſt ſways our Minds to one 
of theſe two Paſſions, whence it is that we ge- 
nerally judge with Love or Averſion. You ſee 
then of what Importance this firſt Impreſſion 
is, and how a Man ought to endeavour to make 
a good one at the Beginning of his Entrance 

into 


into the World, if he would be eſteemed a good 
Courtier. 

But to be more particular, I think the prin- 
cipal and true Profeſſion of a Courtier, ought 
to be that of Arms, which, above all, I would 
have him prattiſe with Life and Spirit, and to 
make himſelf known to the World for a brave 
and gallant Perſon, and of ſtrict Loyalty to his 
Prince; and the Honour of theſe excellent Qua- 
ities will be acquired by being always ready 
at theſe Exerciſes, at all Times and Places, for 
he can never be backward at any Time in this 
Reſpect, without the greateſt Cenſure ; for, as 
in Women, when their Honour has once ſuf- 
tered, it is impoſſible ever to recover it; ſo the 
Reputation of a Gentleman that bears Arms, if 
it has once been ſullied in the moſt minute Cir- 
cumſtance, through Cowardlineſs, or any other 
Reproach, he ſcarce ever will be able, do what 
he can, to regain his former Reputation of a 
Man of Courage. 
- The more excellent therefore that our Cour- 
tier is in this reſpect, the more will it redound 
to his Honour : Though, I do not think it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that he ſhould have ſo per- 
fett a Knowledge of theſe as an experien- 
ced General. This would be launching out, into 
too wide an Ocean : It will be ſufficient, if when 
Occaſion offers, to ſhew himſelf of an undoubted 
Integrity, and an invincible Courage. For a 
great Soul is more eaſily diſcovered in ſmall 
things than in great; as for Example, in pub- 
lick Exerciſe, as at Tilt and Tournament, and the 
like, where there have been a Multitude of 
'Spettators, we have known ſeveral Perſons, 
whoſe Hearts have been dead in their Body, 
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either through Fear of Shame, or animated 
by the Company, run blindly on to their Duty, 
though there have been really evident Danger. 
Who in little Matters when they can privately 
withdraw themſelves from Danger, without 
any Mark of Infamy, make uſe of the Opportu- 
nity, as being willing, according to the Proverb, 
to Sleep in a whole Skin. 

But ſuch as think themſelves not ſeen or ob- 
ſerved by any that know them, and give evident 
Demonſtrations of an undoubted Courage, not 
omitting the leaſt thing in the World that may 
ſerve to put their Deſigns in Execution how 
troubleſome ſoever ; theſe Perſons have that Spi- 
rit and Magnanimity I require in a Courtier. 
However, 1 would not have him to ſhew his 
Bravery, in bluſtring Expreſſions, and brag that 
he is wedded to his Sword, and menace with 
big and haughty Looks, as we have ſeen Berto, 
whom you all know, frequently do: For, to be 
a Man of Courage, it is not neceſſary to be a 
Braggadocio. 

For, to ſuch as theſe may be ſaid, what a great 
Lady once in anoble Aſſembly ſaid pleaſantly to 
One, whoſe Name at preſent I ſhall conceal, when 
ſhe, to ſhew him Reſpect, deſired him to Dance 
with her, which he refuſing, as well as to hear 
ſeveral Concerts of Muſick and other Enter- 
tainments oftered him for his Diverſion, always 
alledging ſuch Trifles were not his Profeſſion. 
Pray Signior, ſaid ſhe, what then is your Pro- 
feſſion? To Fight, Madam, ſaid he, with as grim 
a Countenance as you could defire : Why then, 
ſays ſhe, fince you are not now in the Field of 
Battle, I think you would do well to be oiled, 


and | 
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and hung up in an Armory with other warlike 
Implements, till there be Occaſion for you, that 
you may not grow more ruſty than you are. 
This ſet the whole Company a laughing, you may 
imagine, and accordingly ſhe left him with a 
ſuitable Reprimand for or his Impertinence. 

He then we now deſcribe, muſt be brave and 
valiant in the Field, and amongſt the firſt to 
face the Enemy; but elſewhere humble, modeſt, 
and reſerved, ever avoiding Oſtentation, and an 
imprudent praiſing of himſelf, for by ſuch in- 
diſcreet Conduct, a Man ever gains the Odium 
of thoſe who hear him. 

And l, for my part, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, have 
known few Men excellent in any thing whatſo- 
ever, but praiſed themſelves. I think we 
may very well bear with them for doing ſo, for 
he whois an able Man in any Art, when he 
finds his Productions unknown or undervalued 
by the ignorant, is vexed with a kind of Diſ- 
dain, that his Merit ſhonld ſhould thus lye buri- 
ed, and is therefore conſtrained ſome how to diſ- 
cover it, thit he might not be defrauded of the 
Honour which is his due, and which is the true 
Reward of virtuous Labours. 

For which Reaſon, amongſt ancient Writers, 
he that is moſt excellent, ſeldom fails of praiſing 
himſelf; indeed, thoſe who praiſe themſelves, 


and have no manner of Merit, are Wretches not 


to be born withal; but ſuch a one we will not 

ſuppoſe our Courtier to be. | 
Sir, ſays the Count, had you well underſtood 
my Meaning, you would not have given your 
ſelt this Trouble, for I only blamed the impru- 
dent Praiſing of one's ſelf; without any Regard 
Or 
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dor Diſtinction of Merit: For undoubtedly, as 
you ſay, a Man ought not to entertain an ill 
Opinion of an able Perſon, that praiſes him- 
elf with Diſcretion, but rather, take it for a 


more certain Teſtimony, than if it came out of 


another Man's Mouth. I agree, that he who, 


in praiſing himſelf, commits no Error, nor gets 
himſelf the Diſeſteem of his Hearers, is meſt 


diſcreet, and who, beſides the Encomiums he 


gives himſelf, deſerves the ſame of others; but 
this is no eaſy Task to manage. 

This, ſays Signor Gaſpar, you muſt inſtruct 

is in. 

1 Among the Ancient Writers, ſays the Count, 
there have not been wanting thoſe who have 
taught it; but in my Opinion, the whole con- 
Fiſts in telling things after ſuch a Manner, that 


it may appear, as if they are not ſpoken for that 
Purpoſe, but, as if the Suhject neceſſarily requi- 


red it, always ſeeming careful to avoid ſpeaking 


zn his own Praiſe: Not like thoſe who throw out 


Words at a venture, they dont care how, as 
not long ſince, one of this Company, who was 


frun through the Thigh at Piſa, ſaid, he only 


k it for the Bite of a Fly; and another ſaid, 
3 had no looking Glaſs in his Chamber, for 
hen he was angry, he looked fo terrible, that 
be was afraid to ſee himſelf in the Glaſs, for 
Fear of being frighted. | 


At this, they all fell a laughing; upon which 

Signor Ceſar Gongaza asked them, what they laugh- 
ed at? Don't you know, that Alexander the Great, 
pon hearing the Opinion of a certain Philo- 


» 


ſſopher, that there were infinite Worlds, fell a 
Peeping ; and when he was asked the Reaſon, 


anſwered, becauſe he had * conquered one, yet 
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as though he had a Mind to be Maſter d 
them all: And don't you think this was 1 
greater Bravado, than to ſpeak of the Bite of 
a Fly? 

And Alexander was a greater Perſon than he 
that ſpoke it, fays the Count; but in reality, 
continued he, excellent Men are to be excuſed 
when they take a little upon them, for he that un- 
dertakes great things muſt have a Soul todo them, 
and a Confidence of himſelf, and muſt not have 
poor, vile, and abjett Spirit; but yet, ſhould be 
very modeſt in Expreſſion, to ſhew that he pre- 
ſumes leſs on his own Abilities, than in reality 
he does, provided ſuch Preſumption does not 
extend to Temerity and Raſhnels. 

Here the Count pauſed a little, and Meſſer 
Bernard Bibiena ſaid ſmiling, I remember, juſt 
now you ſaid, that this our Courtier ought natu- 


rally to havea graceful Face 2nd Perſon, with that 


engaging Air which might make him agreeable 
to every one: As for a handſome Face, I cannot 
think but mine is well enough in that reſpett, 


which is the Reaſon that ſo many Ladies fall 


in Love with me as you know; but I own, | 
am a little dubious as to my Perſon, eſpecially 
on Account of my Legs here, which, me- 
thinks are not as well ſhaped as I would have 
them; as for the reſt I ami pretty well contented. 
I defire therefore, you would ſpeak a little more 
particularly, and tell uswherein conſiſts thisGrace- 
fulneſs of Perſon, that I may be out of Pain, which 
is no {mall one, I do aſſure you. 

After they hed laughed a little at this, the 
Count proceeded. Truly, ſays he, you may be 
ſaid, without any Injury of Truth, to have a 
very graceful Face, nor need I inſtance by 
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other Example, to ſhew what it ought to be in 


our Courtier, for we find it very agreeable, 


and engaging to every Body; indeed the Linea- 


ments. are not very delicate, but then they are 


manly, and yet very graceful, and this Quality 


is not confined to any one Form, for every one 
has its Attrattives. a 
Such an Aſpett would I have in our Courtier, 


and not fo foft and effeminate, as many artfully 


procure, who do not only curl their Hair, and 
ſet their Eye-brows, but uſe their Paint and 
Slip Slops, like the mo& wanton and lewd Wo— 
men of the Town : And one would imagine, as 


| they walk, ſtand ſtill, and in every thing elſe 


they do, their Limbs were ſb looſe and tender, 
as if they were ready to drop one from another, 
and their Words ſo ſoft and languiſhing, as if 
they were that Inſtant giving up the Ghoſt, and 
the greater the Quality the Per ſons are to whom 
they ſpeak, the more do they ule this affett- 
ed Carriage. 

Theſe © Perſons, ſince Nature has not made 


them Women, (though they ſeem to have a 


Deſire to appear and be ſo) ought not to be 
eſteemed as good Women, but to be baniſhed 
as common Whores, not only from the Courts 
of Princes, but from the Society of all Perſons of 
Honour. | 


- Tocome then to the Quality of the Perſon, 


I fay, it ſhould be neither of the leaſt, nor of 


the larger Size, for both theſe Extremes have 


ſomething in them, which People wonder at 
as monſtrous. 
one of theſe two, the leaſt is certainly much 
more preferable; for Men of ſuch vaſt Bulk 
and Stature, beſides, th 


Vet if there muſt be a Fault in 


at generally ſpeaking, 
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they are of a dull and heayy Genius, are. unfit 
for any Exerciſe that requires Agility, a thing 
I ever think defireable in a Courtien. 

For which Reaſon, I would have him be of a 
good Shape, and well proportioned in his Limbs, 
yet light and eaſy, and to be well acquainted 
with all Exerciſes, becoming Men of Arms: 
The Chief of which, I thing 1s to handle grace- 
fully all kinds of Weapons, both for Horſe and 
Foot, and to know their reſpective Advantages, 
but eſpecially thoſe, which Gentlemen general- 
ly make uſe of; for, beſides thoſe generally uſed 
in the Army, where perhaps ſo much Skill is 
not requiſite, there often happen Differences be- 
tween one Gentleman and another, that are 
determined by the Sword, which though it 
ſhould not happen, it is certainly of the higheſt 
Importance to underſtand very well thoſe Wea- 
pons we generally wear : Nor am I one of them, 
who ſay that a Man forgets his Art, when he 


comes to make uſe of it, for certainly, whoever 


at that juncture loſes his. Skill, gives plain 
Demonſtration that he has firſt through Fear loſt 

his Heart and Courage. | 
It would alſo be very uſeful to him to wre- 
ſtle well, which generally accompanies all Exer- 
ciſe of Arms on Foot. But above all, both he 
and his Friends ought to uſe all diligent Cau- 
tion and Foreſight in Relation to what Quar- 
rels and Differences may at any time happen, the 
better to know the Advantage; but in all things 
to acquit himſelf with Prudence and Courage. 
But, let him by no means, run raſhly on to theſe 
Encounters, but only when his Honour hes at 
Stake ; for, beſides the great Danger a Man runs 
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in theſe donbtful Engagements, he who preci- 
pitately throws himſelf into them, will infalli- 


© bly incur the greateſt Cenſure, though he 
- ſhould happen to have good Succeſs. 


But when a Man is fo far engaged, that he 
cannot retreat with Honour, let him behave 
himſelf in ſuch Caſe, with the utmoſt Bravery 
and Reſolution, and not ſpend his time when 
he comes to Action in needleſs Diſputes, or 
imagine it ſufficient to ſtand entirely upon the 
Defenſive and make himſelf ridiculous to the 
Spectators, as two Gentlemen of Ancona, not 
long fince did at Perugia. | 

nd who were they, ſaid Signor Gaſpar ? Two 
Couſin Germans, ſaid Signor Ceſar. One would 
rather have taken them for two natural Bro- 
thers, ſaid Count Lewis, and thus went on in his 
Diſcourſe: But, continued he, Gentlemen in time 
of War, have not only Occaſion to make 


Uſe of Arms, but in time of Peace too, eſpeci- 


ally on publick Cavalcades, in Preſence not only 


of the Populace, but of Princes and great Ladies. 


I would therefore have our Courtier a per- 
fet Horſe-Man in every Reſpect; and beſides 
a competent Knowledge of gracefully mana- 
ging a Horſe, it is neceſſary, to know all the 


Perfections of a compleat Horſe-Man, in which 


he ought to place great Satisfaction and De- 
light, that he may handſomely acquit himſelf 
be ore all the World, in every thing that is ex- 
cellent in that Reſpett, as it is reported of A.- 


cibiades, who excelled every Nation on that 


Account. 


We Italians are peculiarly famous for Riding, 


* Running at the Ring, and Tilting, as the French 


are at Tournament, and the Spaniards at Running 
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at the wild Bull, and Throwing the Dart. It 
would therefore be an Accompliſhment in ou; 
Courtier, to be Maſter of all theſe Exerciles, 
and perrorm them all with a good Grace, if 
he would deſerve that general Applauſe that 
is due to Perſons of his Rank and Station. 

There are ſeveral other noble Exerciſes ! 
could mention, which though they do not en- 
tirely depend on Arms, have yet a certain 
Analogy or Affinity therewith, and require a 
manly Activity: Of which, in my Opinion, Hun- 
ting deſerves the Preference, as having a certain 


Reſemblance with War, and well becoming the 


Dignity of a Nobleman and Courtier, and much 
in Vogue with the Ancients. 

It would be alſo of Advantage to him, to 
Swim, Leap, and Caſt the Stone: For, beſides the 
Uſefulneſs all theſe may be to him in a Campaign, 
they may ſometimes be of Service to him, and 
gain him a Reputation with the Multitude, to 
whom aMan muſtſometimesaccommodate himlelf. 

Tennis is likewiſe a noble Exerciſe, and befit- 
ting a Courtier, which diſplays to Advantage 
the Diſpoſition of the Body, and the Agility of 
every Part, more than all the other put to- 


gether. Nor muſt I omit here Vaulting, which 


though a little troubleſome, has, notwithſtand- 
ing, this Excellency, that it makes a Man more 
active and nimble than all other Exerciſes toge- 
ther, and in my Opinion, if gracefully performed, 
makes a finer Entertainment to the Spettators, 
than any thing whatſoever. 

But, becauſe a continued Repetition of one 
thing is tireſome, and takes away our Eſteem 
of it, though never ſo excellent in it ſelf, we 
ſhould for that very. Reaſon therefore, mil 
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thing, as I have hinted, with a good 


uſe of Variety, which is ever entertaining and 
agreeable. A Courtier then ſhould ever make 
Uſe of this Stratagem, and ſometimes deſcend 
to uſethoſe Exerciſes which are more eaſy and 
pleaſant, and in every thing be very .careful to 
avoid Envy, which ever attends Excellence; to 
converſe pleaſantly with everyone, and doas others 
do as far as Honour will permit, and govern 
himſelf with that good Judgment which will 
ever preſerve him from doing any thing that is 
trifling and clowniſh ; let him Laugh, Dance, 
and Rally, but in ſuch a Manner, as may ſhew 
himſelf a Man of Wit and Diſcretion, but every 
Grace. 

I am very loath, ſaid Signor Ceſar, to break 
in here upon you, but if 1 ſhould be filent, I 
ſhould not ſatisfy the Liberty allowed me to 
ſpeak, nor the Defire of being informed of 
one thing; and I muſt mtreat your Pardon, if 
where 1 ought to oppoſe your Sentiments, I 
ask a Queſtion, becauſe, 1 ſuppoſe, I may law- 


fully do it; ſince Meſſer Bibiena has given me 


an Example, who through a too great a Deſire 
of being thought a handſome Man, has broke 


through the Rules agreed upon, by propoſing 
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a Queſtion inſtead of an Argument. 
You ſee, ſays the Dutcheſs, how one Error 


produces many others: He therefore, who com- 


mits a Fault, and gives bad Example, as Meſ- 
ſer Bibiena has done, deſerves to be puniſhed, 
not only for his own Offence, but for other Peo- 
ples too. 

For which Reaſon, Madam, ſaid Signor Ceſar, 
] ſhall eſcape, for he ought to be puniſhed, both 
for himſelf and me. 
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Nay, ſaid the Dutcheſs, you ought both to 
have double Puniſhment, he for his Crime, and 
for giving Occaſion for you to commit the like, 
and you for yours, and for taking him for a 
Precedent. 

I have not hitherto offended, Madam, replied 
Signor Ceſar, for which Reaſon, I'll keep Si- 
lence, and leave the whole Puniſhment for him. 

Donna Emilia finding him deſiſt, Well, Signor, 
ſays ſhe, and what is it you would have? For with 
entire Submiſſion to the Dutcheſs, I pardon you, 
and whoſoever elſe ſhall offend in ſo flight a Mat- 
ter. I am willing you ſhould do fo, ſays the 
Dutcheſs, to Donna Emilia, but take care you do 
not deceive your felf, in thinking it perhaps, more 
for your Honour to uſe Mercy than Juſtice ; 
for in too much Lenity, in forgiving the Offen- 
der, you do an Injury to the Innocent. How- 
ever, I will not have my cenſuring thus your 
Indulgence be at preſent the Cauſe of not 
hearing Signor Caſes Queſtion, who, after the 
Dutcheſs and DonnaEmilia had given him the Sig- 
nal, proceeded. 

If I will remember, Count Lewis, ſays he, I 
think you have to Night very often repeated, a 
Courtier ought to accompany all his Actions, 
Geftures and Behaviour, in ſhort, every thing, 
with a good Grace, without which, all his other 
good Qualities are little worth; and I believe, 
every Man is of the ſame Sentiment ; for, bating 
the Pun, he that has this good Grace, muſt, un- 
doubtedly be very graceful and agreeable? 

But, becauſe you have frequently ſaid, that 
this is a Gift of Heaven, and Nature; and again, 
where it is not ſo perfect as might be wiſhed, 
* it 
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it may be made mach more ſo, by Care, Study, 
and Application. Now thoſe that are ſo happy 
as to be born with ſo rich a Treaſure, (as ſome 
we ſee are) in my Opinion they have little need 
of any Inſtructor in that reſpect; becauſe, kind 
Heaven does, in ſpite of them, (if I may uſe the 
Expreſſion,) guide them higher than they wiſh 
themſelves; and makes them, not only accep- 
table to, but even the Admiration of all the 
World : I ſhall uot therefore ſay any thing as 
to this Point, becauſe the obtaining of it is not 
11 our Power. | 
But, I would fain know, with what Art, with 
what Learning, by what Means, may ſuch, as by 
Nature have only ſo much as may make them 
merely apt to improve it by Care and Study, 
acquire this, in the Exerciſes of the Body, in 
which you think it ſo very neceſſary, as in all 
other things they do or ſay : As you have there- 
fore, by ſo much commending this Quality, 
created, (I believe) in all of us, an earneſt Deſire 
to arrive at it, by the Charge laid on you by 
Donna Emilia, I think you are bound to ſatis- 
fy us, and teach us, how we may be ſo happy. 
Pardon me Sir, (ſays the Count) 1 lye under 
no ſuch Obligation to teach how to make ſuch 
Acquiſition, but only to tell you, what a perfect 
Courtier ought to be : Nor, will I undertake to 
teach you this Perfection, ſince I told you juſt 
now, that a Courtier ought to be skilled in 
Wreſtling and Vaulting and other ſuch like 
Exerciſes, which, how is it poſſible for me to 
teach, having never learned them my ſelf, as 
you all know ? It is ſufficient then, - as a good 
Soldier can ſpeak his Mind to a Cutler, of what 
Faſhion, Temper, and Goodneſs, he will oy 
is 


(42) 
Weapons made, without inſtructing him how to 
uſe the Forge and Hammer and other Tools and 
Implements; fo perhaps, I am able to tell you, 
what a good Courtier ought to be, but not teach 
you how a Man ſhould act to make himſelf to. 

However, that I may ſatisfy your Deſire, as 
much as lies m my Power, I mutt tell you, 
whofoever would acquire this Gracefulnefs, 
(preſuppoſing that he be not of Nature unapt) 
muſt begin early, and learn its firft Principles 
and that too from the beft Maſters; which ſeemed 
to Philip King of Macedon of the greateſt Impor- 
tance, as one may eaſily comprehend, by his ma- 
king Ariſtotle, that renowned Philoſopher, and 
perhaps the greateft that ever was in the World, 
Preceptor to his Son Alexander, to inſtruct him 
in the firſt Rudiments of Learning. But, to 
come to our time, conſider, with what a Grace 
Galeazzo Sanſaverino, Maſter of Horſe to the 
King of France, does all his Exerciſes ? and the 
Reaſon is, becauſe, beſides the natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of his Perſon, which is admirable, he had 
the beſt Maſters, and keeps ftill continually about 
him thoſe who are moſt excellent in their re- 
ſpective Profeſſions, an Example of which we 
have in our Countryman Pietro Monte, whom 
he entertains for his Skill in Wreſtling, Vaulting, 
and Fencing, and whom you know to be the beſt 
and only Maſter in the World. 

He then who would be a Proficient in theſe, 
muſt carefully endeavour to be like his Maſter, 
and transform (if I may ſay fo) himſelf into him; 
and when he has made ſome Advancement, care- 
fully obſerve others of the ſame Profeſſion, and 
pick and cull, with good Judgment, (whieh 
muſt ever be his Guide) out of every one of 

| them, 
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them, what is moſt excellent, in this imitating 
the painful Bee, which from various Flowers, 
extracts her delicious Nectar: And not to do as 
a Friend of ours, whom you all know, who 
thought, he very much reſembled Ferdinand the 
younger, King of Arragon, but took care to imi- 
tate him in nothing, but in often toſſing up of 
his Head, and making a wry Mouth, which 
unhappy Cuſtom the King had contratted by 
Sickneſs. 

But, having often thought with my ſelf whence 
this Gracefulneſs could proceed, I find one 
general Rule, which I think holds good in all 
Caſes, and that is, that a Man ſhould as muchas 
poſſible avoid, as a dangerous Rock, too much 
Exactneſs, but make uſe of a certain kind of 
Negligence, and do every thing eaſy, and, as it 
were without minding it. And this I really be- 
lieve is the Cauſe of it; for in accompliſhing 
thirigs of an extraordinary Nature, every Body 
knows what Difficulty there is, and that Facility 
in ſuch Caſes is admirable: For which Reaſon 
one may call that a true Art, which does not 
ſeem to be ſo, neither ought a Man to take 
greater Care in any thing, than to conceal it; 
for when it 1s diſcovered, it loſes its Value, 
and he his Reputation. 

I I remember, to have read of ſome certain O- 
rators, who made it not their leaſt Care to 
perſwade Men, they had but little Knowledge 
in Letters; and thus by diſſembling their Art, 
made People believe that their Orations were 
but very ſimply compoſed, and that they ſpoke 
rather as Truth and Nature led them, than Art 
and Study; which Artifice of theirs, had it been 
Enown, would have made People ſuſpect, that 


they 
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they had a Deſign to deceive them. You ſee then, 
that to diſcover Art aud Study, takes away the 
Beauty of every thing. 

Which of you all could forbear laughing to 
ſee Pier Paulo, dance after his way, with his Caper- 
ings and continually o Tip-toe without mo- 
ving his Head, as if he had a Stake thruſt 
through him, and ſo carefully, that one would 
fancy he told his Steps? What Eye was fo blmd, 
that could not fee how ridiculous he made him- 
{elf, by that fooliſh Exaltneſs? On the other 
Hand, how graceful and becoming was it in ſeve- 
ral Gentlemen and Ladies here preſent, to diſ- 
ſemble the Regularity of their Steps, by talking, 
laughing, or ſome other Gefture, that the 
might be thought, to mind nothing leſs than what 


were about, and make the Spectators believe that 
they could not do amils. 


Here Bibiena could no longer refrain; you 
may ſee, ſaid he, Meſſer Roberto here has found 
one to commend his manner of Dancing, though 
the reſt of you make little Account of it ; for 
if the Excellency of Dancing, conſiſts in Ne- 
gligence, and ſhewing one minds nothing leſs 
than what one is about, certainly Meſſer Roberto 
has not his Peer in the World : For becauſe we 
ſhould ſee how little he minds what he is about,he 
very often lets his Cloak drop oft his Shoulders, 
and his Shppers from his Feet, and ſtill dances 
on without taking up either. 

Well, ſays the Count, ſince you will have me 
ſpeak, I ſhall ſay ſomething of our Faults. Do 
not you obſerve, that what you call Negligence 
in this Gentleman, is downright Affectation; 
for we all know that he takes all the Care poſſi- 
ble, to make People believe he does not mind 


=; 
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| it, and that is to mind it too much; and bes 


cauſe he flies to Extremes, that Careleſsneſs or 
Negligence of his, is affected, and fits very ill 


upon him, and is quite contrary to his Intention, 


which was to conceal Art. 
For which Reaſon, I cannot but think rt 


no leſs a Fault in an Affectation of a die) es 18 


(which in its ſelf is very commendable,) to let 
one's Cloaths fall off, than of our Exactneſs, 
(which in it ſelf is no leſs commendable, ) and to car- 
rya Man's. Head ſo very ſteady and upright, fog 
Fear of ruMing his Hair or Perruke: Or to keep 
in the bottom of his Hat a Looking-Glaſs ; or 
to have always a Servant at his Heels, up and 
down the Streets, with a Bruſh and blacking Pot. 
For both theſe are Extremes, which are ever 
Faulty, and oppoſite to that pure and amiable 
Simplicity, which is ſo agreeable to the Mind of 
Men. Obſerve, what ill Grace it is for à Soldier 
to ſit bolt upright, as if he was perched upon 
his Saddle, as we commonly ſay at Venice, in com- 
pariſon of another that ſeems not to mind it, 
and fits on his Saddle with as much Eaſe and 
Freedom, as if he were in his Chair, or on Fooc. 
How much more agreeable, and commendable, 
is a Gentleman of the Army, if he be modeſt 
and one of few Words, than another of the ſame 
Profeſſion, who is perpetually peſtering the 
Company, with his own fulſom Praiſes, and 
continual Bragging, Curſing, and Swearing, as 
if he had a Mind to threaten the whole World? 
And all this is nothing but an Affectation to be 
thought a brave Fellow ; the ſame is applicable 
to every thing in the World, which a man can 


ſay or do, 
Then 
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Then ſaid Signor Julian de Medicis ;, this may 
likewiſe be ſaid of Muſick, where it is a great 
Fault, to make two perfett Concords one after 
another, which is ſo diſagreeable to the Ear, that 
it oftner is pleaſed with a ſecond or ſeventh, 
which, in it ſelf, is an unpleaſant Diſcord, and 
intolerable; the Reaſon of this is, becauſe a 
Continuance 1n the perfect Tones creates Satie- 
ty, and denotes a too much affected Harmony, 
which, by inter mixing the imper fec Notes, may 
5 avoided, by making as it were a Compariſon, 

y which our Ears are charmed, and are more 
eagerly attentive and in Expettation of the 
perfect, being delighted notwithſtanding with the 
Diſſonance of the ſecond and ſeventh, as things 
Teſs elaborate. 

You ſee then, ſays the Count, that a too great 
Exactneſs and Affectation is of ill Conſequence 
In this, as well as in every thing elſe : They 
ſay alſo, continued he, that it is a Proverb a- 
mongſt ſome excellent Painters of Antiquity, 
that too much Diligence does Hurt, which made 
Apelles find Fault with Protogenes, becauſe he could 
not keep his Fingers from the Cloath. 

The very ſame Fault, in my Opinion (ſaid 
Signor Ceſar) is Father Seraphin guilty of, who 
cannot keep his Hands from the Cloath as ſoon 
as there is any Meat ſtirring. 

This made the Count ſmile; but he went 

on with his Diſcourſe. The Meaning of 

4peles, ſaid he, was, that Protogenes did not know 

when it was well, which was nothing elſe, but 

to reprove his too much Curiouſneſs about his 
ieces. 


The 
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The Virtue then that is contrary to this 


| Vice, which, at preſent, we call an eaſy Careleſs- 


neſs or Negligence , beſides, that it 15 the true 
Fountain whence this good Grace in all our Akti- 
ons is derived, brings along with it another 
Ornament and Advantage, which accompanying 
every human Action, how little ſoever it be, 
does not only immediately diſcover the Know- 
ledge of him that does it, but trequently makes 
it looked upon to be more than it is: Becauſe 
it impreſſes in the Minds of the Spettators an 
Opinion, that the Perſon who can fo eaſily do 
well, is Mafter of a great deal more Knowledge 


than he really is, and might (if he had dil 


gently applied himſelf to what he has done) 
have performed it much better. 

And, to repeat the very Examples we have 
made uſe of, let us conſider a Man, who is ex- | 
pert in kandling of Arms; if this Perſon, in 
going either to throw the Dart, or brandiſſi a 
Sword, or any ſuch like Weapon, puts himſelf 


into a ready Poſture with ſuch an eaſy Negli- 


gence, as to make People think his Body and 
every Part of it, fell naturally into ſuch a Po- 
ſition, though he did nothing at all, yet every 
one would thence conclude him very perfect in 


that Exerciſe. 


The ſame thing may be aid in Dancing, 
where one Step, one Movement of the Bo- 


dy gracefully performed, without Force or Con- 


ſtraint, immediately ſhews the Skill and Excel- 
Jence of the Dancer. In Singing, if a Man gent- 
ly falls from a plain Note into a moſt agree- 
able Shake and Cadence, and does it with that 
Eaſe and Indifference, that one would fancy he 
did it accidentally, in that Caſe, he gives People 

to 
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to underſtand, that his Knowledge is greater than 
it is in Reality: So is it in Painting, where one 
beautiful Stroke, {lightly drawn, has gained the 
Artiſt immortal Honour, and has been the Sub- 
je& of various Diſcourſes Ages after. And this 
happens almoſt in every Cale. Our Courtier 
therefore ſhould guide himſelf according to this 
Rule in every Circumſtance of Lite, and always 
endeavour to avoid all over-much Curiouſneſs 
and Aﬀettation, eſpecially in Speech, into which 
Error many People run, as ſome of our Lembards 
have done, who, after many Years travelling 
abroad, came home, ard preſently fell a ſpea- 
king, ſometimes Roman, ſometimes French and Sa- 
niſh, and Heaven knows how; and all this pro- 
ceeds from the too great Deſire to ſhew one 
Knows- a great deal, in which a wiſe Man only 
ſtudies to make himſelf ridiculous; and certain- 
1y it would be no great Trouble in me, ſhould 
I uſe in this my preſent Diſcourſe, thoſe ancient 
Tuſcan Words that are not now a-days in Uſe, even 
in Tuſcany it ſelf ; and, beſides, I make no 
Manner of doubt, but every one would laugh 
at me. 

I am of your Mind, ſaid Meſſer Frederick,. to 
uſe thoſe Words would be diſagreable both to 
the Speaker -and Hearer, many of -which would 
not be underſtood without a great. deal of Dif- 
ficulty. But, I think, in Writing, 1t would be 
-a Fault to omit them, becauſe they carry with 
them a wonderful Grace and Authority, and of 
which is formed a Language more grave, 
fuller of Majeſty than any of the modern. 
I cannot tell what Grace and Authority, ſays 
the Count, they can give to Writing, which 
muſt be ayoided in the Manner of Speech we 
now 


how uſe (in which you, your ſelf, confeſs it 
bught to be omitted,) or in any other that 


tan poſſibly be imagined. For, if any one, of 
never ſo great a judgment, was to make a Speech 
of Matters of Importance in the very Senate of 


Florence, which is the Capital of Tuſcam, or to 
tonverle privately with a Perſon of Rank in 
that City, about Buſineſs of Conſequence, or with 
his intimate Friends, or Gentlemen and Ladies; 
I am well ſatisfied he would, as much as poſ- 
ſible, avoid thoſe ancient Tuſcan Words, becauſe 
he would not only be laughed at, but tire every 
one that heard him: 

It ſeems therefore to me very ſtrange, to think 
thoſe Words moſt proper in Writing, which we 
may by no Means make uſe of in Speech; for as 


Writing is nothing elſe but a kind of Speech, the 


Words of which retnain, after a Man has ſpoken 
them, or indeed is an Image, or rather the very 
Life and Eſſence of the Words; for which Reaſon, 
in Speech, which, as ſoon as the Sound is pro- 
nounced, is gone, and is no more, perhaps ſome 
Things are more to be borne with, than in 
Writing, becauſe Writing preſerves the Words 
in Being, and refers them to the judgment of 
the Reader, and gives him Opportunity through- 
ly to examine them. 
For which Reaſon, 6ne ought to be more 
careful in Writing than in Speaking; not that 


the Words in Writing ſhould be different from 


thoſe made uſe of in Speech, but that in Wri- 


ting, one ſhould chuſe out the beſt we may make 
'Ule of in Speech. 


And, if a Man might uſe in Writing ſuch 
Words as he thinks improper in Speaking, 
mere would ariſe, in my Opinion, a very great 
1 E. lucon- 
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Inconveniency, for then one might take a gre. 
ter Liberty in what he ought to be moſt care. 
ful, and the Pains he ſhould take in Writing 
after this Manner, would rather do him a Dil. 
kindneſs, than be of any Advantage. It is cer. 
tain therefore, that whatſoever is allowable in 
Writing, ought to be hkewile ſo in Speech, 
and that Speech is the moſt beautiful, which 
moſt reſembles elegant Writing; and, I think it 
much more neceſſary to be underſtood in Wri. 
ting than in Speaking, becauſe, they that write 
are not always preſent with them that read, 
as they that ſpeak muſt neceſſarily be with 
thoſe that hear: For whichReaſon, I would 
recommend to him not only to avoid all cl 
and obſolete Tuſcan Words, but both in Wri. 
ting and Speaking, to make Uſe of ſuch 
Words, as are now a-Days in Vogue in Tiſ- 
cany, and in other Parts of Italy, and which 
have ſome Beauty and Grace in their Pronur- 
ciation; and, in my Judgment, he that doe: 
otherwiſe, muſt inevitably fall into that Stitl. 
nels and Affectation we have been all along cor: 
demning. 

I muſt own with you, (ſaid Meſſer Frederick, 
Writing is a kindof Speech; but, I muſt beg lea: 
to ſay, that if the Words which are ſpoken hav: 
any Obſcurity in them, the Senſe that 1s couch: 
ed under them does not penetrate the Mind o 
the Hearer, but paſs without being underſtood, 
and conſequently are to no manner of Purpoſe, 
which is not the Caſe in Writing. 

For if the Words the Writer makes uſe 0! 
carry along with them a little, (I do not 1a) 
Difficulty but) covered Poignancy, and lye 0: 
o open as thoſe we commonly make uſe of 
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Speech, they give a certain Authority, and make 
the Reader more carefully peruſe, and atten- 
tively conſider them, who is charmed with the 
Wit and Genius of the Writer, and after a lit- 
tle Pains taſtes that Pleaſure, which a Man of 


1 finds in unravelling a well con- 
nected Diſcourſe; and if the Ignorance of the 
Reader be ſuch, that he cannot ſurmount that 
Difficulty, this ought by no Means to affect the 
Writer, or that a Man ſhould thence conclude 
ſuch Language ro? to to be beautiful. 

My Opinion therefore is, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for a Man to make Uſe of the Tuſcan 
Expreſſion, and ſuch Words only as have been 
in Uſe amongſt the ancient Tuſcans; not only 
becauſe a long Uſe has confirmed them to us 
but they have in them that Beauty and Majeſty, 
which Antiquity gives not to Words only, but 
Buildings, Statues, Paintings, and almoſt every 
thing elſe: And very often with this Dignity 
and Luſtre they embelliſh and ſet off a Diſ- 
courſe, which otherwiſe would be dry and in- 
lipid, and make what without, it would be low 
and mean, by their Elegance, not unworthy a 
Publick Approbation. 

But, your Method of which you have ſaid fo 
much, I mean Cuſtom, appears to me of dange- 
rous Conſequence, and very often may be entirely 
bad ; for, ſhould any ill Habit of Speech be ta- 
ken up by a Number, I think that ſhould be no 


Argument for me to do ſo too, becauſe, it has 


grown up into a Cuſtom ; beſides Cuſtoms very 
much vary, and there is ſcarce a noted City in 
Italy, but has its peculiar Dialect: And there- 


fore, if you will not take upon you the Trouble 


to iuform us which is beſt, a Man may as well 
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make Uſe of the Bergameſco as the Florentine, 
which, according to you, would be no Error or 
Inconveniency at all. 

In my Opinion then, whoſoever would apply 
himſelt to follow one which is agreed upon to 
be good by every Body, and take him for 
his Guide and Champion againſt ſuch who 
love to criticize ; can, I think, make choice 
of no better, (I {mean in the vulgar Tongue) 
than Petrarca or Boccaccio, and who ſtrays 
from theſe, goes at a Venture like one in 
the Dark, who ten to one muſt for that Reaſon 
blunder and miſs his Way. But, we are now-a- 
days, grown ſo hardy, that we ſcorn to do asour 
Fathers did before, 1 mean, imitate Antiquity, 
without which, I think no one can poſſibly write 
well: A famous Inſtance of which we have in 
no leſs a Man than Virgil, who though by that 
fine Genius and Divine Judgment of his, he has 
made all Poſterity deſpair of following him, yer 
was himſelf an Imitator of Homer. 

This Controverſy about Writing, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, is certainly well worth hearing, but ir 
would be much more to our Purpoſe, if you 
would inſtruct us how a Courtier * to ſpeak ; 
for, I think, he has more Occaſion of that, and 
does his Buſineſs much oftner with Speaking 
than Writing. 

There is no doubt, ſaid Signor Julian, but a 
perfect Courtier ought to underſtand both; for 
without thoſe two Qualities, perhaps, all the 
others he is Maſter of would be of little Value; 
if therefore the Count would acquit himſelf 
handſomely of his Charge, he ought to teach 
his Courtier not only to ſpeak, but to write 
wel} too. Sr IE 
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I will not, my Lord, ſaid the Count, undertake 
to do this; for it would be highly imprudent 
in me to teach another what I do not underſtand 
my ſelf : Though, did I know this never ſo well, 
] do not ſee how I could do, in a few Words, 
what ſo many learned Men have ſcarce done in 
large Volumes, to which | muſt refer our Cour- 
tier, if you think it incumbent on me to inſtruct 
him in this Caſe. 

Signor Julian does not mean, ſaid Meſſer Ceſar, 
Speaking and Writing in Latin, but in the vul- 
gar Tongue; the Writings then of learned Men 
are entirely out of the Queſtion ; but you muſt 
tell us in this Matter as much as you can, and, 
for the reſt, we ſhall excuſe you. 

I have already done ſo, anſwered the Count; 
but, in Relation to ad gp Language, perhaps, 
no one can give ſo good a Judgment as Signor 
Julian himſelf. 

Indeed, ſaid Signor Julian, I neither can, nor 
ought, in Reaſon, to be of different Sentiments 
from him who prefers the Tuſcan: It is true, there 
are many Words in Petrarca and Boccaccio now out 
of Uſe, and thoſe would I ever avoid both in 
Speaking and Writing; and, perhaps, they would 
do ſo, were they now in Being. | 

I am of a contrary Opinion, ſaid Meſſer Fe- 
derick, for, I believe they would uſe them fill; 
and you Gentlemen of Tuſcam ought to revive 
your Language, and not let it go to Decay, as 
you do; for a Man may ſay now a-Days, that 
it is leſs known in Florence, than in other 
Places in Jraly. 

Thoſe Words that are not uſed in Florence, 
ſaid Signor Bibiena, are fy amongſt the Country 
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People, and are rejected by Gentlemen, as Words 
corrupted and worn out by Antiquity. 

Let us keep to the Text, ſaid the Dutcheſs, 
and oblige the Count to inſtruct his Courtier 
how to ſpeak and write well, be it in Tuſcan or 
any other Language. 

I have already ſpoken, Madam, ſaid the 
Count, what I know in that reſpect, and, I pre- 
ſume the very ſame Rules that teach one, may 
alſo ſerve to teach the other ; but ſince you com- 
mand, I ſhall anſwer Meſſer Frederick, for I am 
of a different Opinion from him; and, perhaps 
I may be a little more prolix than may be con- 
venient, however, it ſhall be all I am able fay 
upon this Subject. | 

Firſt, then I ſay, that in my Judgment 
this Language of ours, which we call the vul- 
gar Tongue, is but in it {elf very new and young, 
though it has been a long time in Uſe; for as 
Italy has been often ravaged with Wars, and a 
Jong time inhabited by barbarous People, the 
Latin Tongue was corrupted and deſtroyed, 
and out of that Corruption have ſprung others : 
And as the River which falls from the top of 
the Appennine, diſtributes it ſelf here and there 
into ditterent Parts of the Sea, ſo ſome of theſe 
new Languages being a little tinctured with the 
Latin, have ſpread themſelves into ſeveral Coun- 
tries, and that which had moſt of Barbariſm in it 
remained ſtill in Italy. 

This continued a long while without any Or- 
der at all, for there was no one would take any 
Pains about it, nor write in it, nor endeavour to 
give it any Beauty and Spirit; however, in time it 
was brought into better Form in Tuſcany, than 
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in any other Part of Jraly; whence it appears, 
that the Flower of it has continued there ever 
fince thoſe firſt times, that Nation having al- 
ways preſerved a ſweet Accent in Pronunciation, 
and a Grammatical Order, where it was conve- 


nient, more than any other, and has produced 


three noble Writers, who have very ingeniouſly 
expreſſed their Sentiments in ſuch Terms, as 
the Cuſtom of the Times they lived in would 
allow of; but he who has moſt happily ſucceeded 
herein, eſpecially on the Subject of Love, in my 
Opinion is Petrarca. 

Afterwards, in Proceſs of Time, not only in 
Tuſcany, but in all other Parts of Itah, Gentle- 
men who had been bred to Arms and Letters, be- 
gan to ſtudy to Speak and Write more ele- 
gantly, than they did in that firſt rude Age be- 
fore theſe ſavage Troubles were quieted ; upon 
which many Words, as well in Florence it ſelf, as in 
all Tuſcany, were left out, and others brought in, in 
their ſtead, which cauſed ſuch Alterations and 
Changes as always happen in the Things of this 
World, which has likewiſe been the Fate of all 
other Tongues. 

For, in Caſe thoſe ancient Latin Writings 
had continued hitherto, we ſhould find that 
Evander and Turnus, and other Latins in thoſe 
Days, ſpoke otherwiſe, than did afterwards the 
laſt Kings of Rome, and the firſt Conſuls. 

You may obſerve, the Verſes ſung by the Sabii 
were ſcarce underſtood by their Poſterity : But, 
becauſe it was ordained by the firſt Inſtitutors 
of them, they were not altered, for the Reve- 
rence they bore to Religion. L 

And thus ſeveral Orators and Poets ſucceſ- 
ſively threw out many Words that had been 
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uſed by their Predeceſſors. Antony, Craſſus, Horten- 
ſous, and Cicero, avoided many that Cato uled, as 
Virgil in like manner did thoſe of Ennius, and 
ſo did ſeveral others: For though they held 
Antiquity in high Eſteem, yet they did not 
value it ſo much as you would have us do now; 
nay, where they thought good, they ſpoke openly 
againſt it, as Horace ſaid plainly, that the An- 
cients were Fools in praiſing Plantus, and 
writes expreſsly for coining new Words; and 
Tully in many Places reprehends ſeveral of his 
Predeceſſors, an Example of which we have in 
his blaming Galba's Orations, when he ſaid they 
{melt of Antiquity : And plainly declares, that 
even Eunius himſelf made but little Account of 
his Predeceſſors; ſo that though it ſeem a Pa- 
radox, yet it 1s certainly true, that to follow the 
Antients is not to follow them. 

As to what you ſay in Relation to Firgil's fol- 
lowing of Homer, it muſt be remember'd he did not 
follow him in the Language ; for which Reaſon, 
for my part, I would always ſhun the Uſe of 
thoſe ancient Words, but on ſome certain Ac- 
counts, and then too but ſeldom; for, in my 
Judgment, he who makes Uſe of them other- 
wile, commits the ſame Error as a Man, who, 
to follow the Ancients, would feed upon Acorns, 
becauſe they had no Wheat. 

And, becauſe you ſay , that theſe ancient 
Words add a {fort of Luſtre to a Diſcourſe, which 
though low in it ſelf, by this Advantage may 
gain a publick Applauſe ; 1 anſwer, that neither 
ancient Words nor good ones, ought to make 
a Diſcourſe of any Value or Eſteem, without 
they couch under them a fine Senſe : For, to ſe- 
parate the Senſe from the Words, is Ane 
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Body and Soul, which can by no means be done 
without Deſtruction of both. * 
That therefore which is the principal Matter, 
and neceſſary for a Courtier, in order to write 
and ſpeak well, is the Knowledge of the thing 
he would ſpeak or write of; for he that does 
not know, or has not in his Mind that — 


that deſerves to be underſtood, can neither ſpea 
nor write it. 0 
Then, he muſt diſpoſe what he has to ſpeak 
or write in a good Order, and afterwards ex- 
preſs it with apt Words, that is, proper, clear, 
well choſen, but eſpecially ſuch as are in gene- 
ral Uſe ʒ for theſe are the Pomp and Magnificence 
of an Oration, provided he that ſpeaks has a 
ood Judgment, and is diligent withal, and 
mows how to pick and cull out thoſe which 
are moſt ſignificative of the Matter he intends to 
to ſpeak of ; moulding them like Wax according 
to his Mind, and applying them to ſuch Parts, 
and in ſuch Order, that at firſt View they may 
ſhew their Beauty, like fine Pictures placed in 

a proper Light. ; 
This holds good both in Relation to Writing 
and Speaking, though in the latter ſome certain 
things are requiſite that are not neceſſary in 
the former, as a good Voice, not too ſhrill or 
ſoft like a Woman's, nor yet ſo boifterous and 
rough as that of a Peaſant ; but clear, ſweet 
and well framed, with a prompt and ready Pro- 
nunciation, with ſuitable Geſtures, which (in 
my Opinion) conſiſt in certain Motions of all 
the Body, not affected or forced, but tempered 
with graceful Looks, and a certain agreeable 
Turn of the Eyes that may give a Beauty a 
the 
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the Words, and ſignify, as much as poſſibly can be, 
the Intent and Affection of the Speaker. ö 

But all this would ſignify little, if the Senſe 
expreſſed by theſe Words, be not beautiful, witty, 
quick, elegant and grave, according to the 
Subject. | 

I doubt, ſaid Signor Morello, if this Courtier 
ſpeak with ſuch Elegance and Gravity as you 
talk of in our Company, there will be fome 
that will not underſtand him. 

Nay, quite the Reverſe, replied the Count, 
for Elegance is by no means an Impediment to 
one's being underſtood ; nor would I be thought 
as if I would have him talk always of grave 
Subjects, but of pleaſant ones too, according as 
Opportunity offers, but always with Readineſs 
and Variety, without Heſitation and Confuſion, 
and be careful not to ſhew any Vanity or Chil- 
diſh Foolery. | 
Nor, would I have him only make Choice of 
the fineſt and moſt elegant Expreſſions out of 
every part of Italy, but make Uſe likewiſe of 
both the French and Spaniſh, which through 
Cuſtom have been admitted; but ſo that they 
be always underſtood, and if it ſhould ſometimes 
Happen to uſe any Word in a different Senfe from 
what it will in Rigor bear, let him ſo accommodate 
it to his preſent Purpoſe, that it may rather 
appear like a Graff on a Tree, more fertile and 
Iuxuriant than that whence it was taken. 

He may likewiſe coin new Words, and make 
Uſe of new Figures of Speech, deriving them 
from the Latin, as the Latins did formerly from 
the Greets: And provided, there were ſome 
Men of great Learning and Ability among FE: 
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who would take the Pains to write in this our 
Vulgar Tongue, after the manner I now ſpeak 
of, we would ſoon ſee it in good Order, and 
abounding with fine Terms and beautiful Fi- 
gures, and ſo copious, that one might write in 
it as elegantly as in any other Language whatſo- 
ever; and though, in that Caſe indeed, it 
would not be the ancient Tuſcan, it would not- 
withſtanding be the common Jralian Tongue, 
copious, and full of admirable Variety, and as 
it were like a delightful Garden full of all kinds 
of begutiful and delicious Fruits and Flowers. 

Nor would. this be a thing entirely new ; for 
of the four Tongues that were in Uſe amongſt 
the Greeks, their Writers, by picking the choiceſt 
Expreſſions, Moods, and Figures, as they liked 
beſt, from them all, compoſed another, which 
they called the Common Language, and after- 
wards they comprehended all five under the 
Name of the Greek Tongue. 
And tho? the Atherian was finer, purer, and 
more elegant than all the reſt, yet did not the 
good Writers, who were not Athenians born, ſo 
much affect it, but in their Stile and natural 
Twang, they were well enough known; nor 
were they one bit the leſs valued for it, but 
ſuch only, who would be too much Athenian. 

In like Manner, among the Latin Authors 
there were a great many much eſteemed and 
valued, (who were not Romans,) though there 
did not appear in them that peculiar Purity of 
the Roman Tongue, which can ſeldom be acqui- 
red by People of any other Nation. 

Livy was no contemptible Author, though 
ſome faid he was entirely Paduan: Nor Virgil, 

though 
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though he was reproached for not ſpeaking the 
Roman; and (as you all know) there were man 
barbarous Writers not only read, but — 
valued even in Rome it ſelf. 

But we are more preciſe a great deal than 
they, and tye our ſelves up to certain new Laws 
to no purpoſe, and leave the beaten Road be- 
for e us, to turn afide to walk through Gaps 
and unknown Paths: For in our Tongue, which (as 
all others) is deſigned to expreſs well and clearly 
the Conceptions of our Minds, we delight in 
Obſcurity, and though we call it the Vulgar 
Tongue, will notwithſtanding uſe in it Words 
which are not only not underſtood by the Vul- 
gar, but even of the beſt Sort of Men, and Men 
of Learning, and are not generally uſed any 
where: Not conſidering that all the good Wri- 
ters amongſt the Ancients condemned ſuch 
Words as Cuſtom had condemned, which, it 
leems to me, you do not well know, for you 
fay it any ill Habit of Speech be taken up by 
ignorant Perſons, it onght not to be called a 
Cuſtom, nor received for a general Rule. 
And, (as I have often heard you fay,) you 
would gladly have uſed the Word Campidoglio 
for Capitolio, for z f Girolamo, Aldace, for 
Audace, and Padrone, for Patrone, and ſuch cor- 
rupted and mangled Words, becauſe they have 
been found to be ſo written, by ſome ignorant 
Tuſcan of Antiquity, and the Country People 
pronounce them fo. | 
A good Cuſtom then of Speech, I believe pro- 
ceeds from Men of Wit and Genius, who by 


their Learning and Experience have acquired a 


good Judgment, and who agree amongſt themſelves 
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to receive ſuch Words as they think beſt; which 
are known by a certain natural Judgment, and 
not by Art, or any Manner of Rule. 

Don't you know, that all Figures of Speech 
which give ſuch Grace and Embelliſhment to an 
Oration, are all the Abuſe of Grammar Rules, 
but are yet received and confirmed by Uſe; 
Men are not able to give any other Reaſon, on- 
ly that they pleaſe, and are highly agreeable, 
and this I think is a good Cuſtom, and which the 
Romans, Neapolitans, Lombards, and the other Fa- 
lians, are as capable of as the Tyſcans. It is true, 
there are ſome Things in every Language 
that are always good, as Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, 
good Order, Copiouſneſs, fine Sentences, and 
numerous Clauſes ; and on the other Hand, Af- 
fectation, and other Things oppoſite to them, are 
always bad. Some Words continue in Uſe a 
long while, but at laſt through Time are entire- 
ly laid aſide, while others through Cuſtom gain 
a Vogue and Eſteem : For as the Seaſons of the 
Year deſpoil the Eatth of its Fruits and Flow- 
ers, and afterwards ſubſtitute others in their 
Room, ſo it is with Time in Relation to Words, 
which wears them away, and ſupplies their 
Place with others; which again have their Pe- 
riod, gradually conſume, and are no more ; there 
being nothing in this World, but a continued 
Flux; we our ſelves, and every thing about us, 
being ſubject to Mortality. | 

Conſider, I beſeech you, what is now become 
of the Oſca Tongue? The Provenzal, which but, 

Yeſterday (if I may ſay fo) was celebrated by 
famous Writers, 1s now ſcarce underſtood by the 
Natives of the Country: I am therefore of the 
ſame Sentiment with Signor Julian, and do ve- 
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rily believe, that were Petrarca and Boccaccio now 
hving, they would not make Uſe of a great many 
Words we now find in their Writings; it is not 
therefore, I think, proper, in this Reſpett, to 
follow them ; I am not againſt following theſe 
Authors in what ought to be followed ; how- 
ever, I believe, notwithſtanding one, may write 
very well without following any one eſpecial- 
ly in our Language, by the Help of Cuſtom, 
which 1 will not affirm in Relation to the Latin. 

But why, Sir, ſaid Meſſer Federick, will you 


have Cuſtom prevail in our Tongue, but not in 


the Latin? 

In both (anſwered the Count) would I have 
Cuſtom govern; but ſince thoſe, to whom the 
Latin Tongue was once as proper as the Vulgar 
is to us now, are no more in the World, we 
muſt learn from their Writings what they lear- 
ned by Uſe and Cuſtom; neither does ancient 
Speech ſignify any thing more than an ancient 
Cuſtom of Speech; and it would be very odd 
to love the ancient Speech, for no other Reaſon 
but to to ſpeak as Men did, rather than as Men 
do. 

And did the Ancients follow no Body, ſaid 
Meſſer Frederick? | 2 88 

Undoubtedly they did, ſaid the Count, in 
many Things, but not in all. Had Virgil entirely 
followed, not imitated Heſiod, he would not have 


. . . / . . 
ſurpaſſed him, nor Cicero Ennius, nor Ennius his 


Predeceſſors: But what do you think of Homer, 
who is ſo ancient, that he is thought by moſt to 
be the firſt heroick Poet, not only of Time, but 


even in Excellency of Phraſe, and whom do you 
think he followed ? 


Some 
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Some one ancienter than himſelf (ſaid Meſſer 
Frederick) whom we do not hear of through too 
great an Antiquity. 

And who were they, ſaid the Count, that Petrarca 
and Boccaccio imitated, who were but as of Ye- 
ſterday ? I can't tell, anſwered Meſſer Frederick, 
but undoubtedly they did ſome one or other, 
though we do not know them. A Man may with 
greater Reaſon believe, ſaid the Count that they 
have been imitated themſelves, than that they 
imitated any one; for had they done fo, it is 4 
Matter of Wonder, that the Names of ſuch Per- 
ſons whom they took for their Patterns, ſhould be 
ſo ſoon forgotten: But, I believe, Wit was their 
Maſter, joined with their own natural judg- 
ment, and this we ought not to wonder at, be- 
cauſe it is by Means of ſuch grateful Variety, 


People riſe to the higheſt Pitch of Excellence 


and there is nothing in Nature whatſoever, but 
has this Variety in ſeveral things, which though 
different to each other, yet altogether make an a- 
greeable Harmony. 

Let us conſider Muſick for Example, in which 
the Movements are ſometimes grave and flow 
then quick and airy, yet altogether engage and 
Pleaſe us, as one may obſerve when Bidon ſings, 
whoſe Manner is fo artful and moving, and full 
of ſuch ſprightly Melody, that the very Souls 
of thoſe who hear him are ſet on Fire, and 
even raviſhed to the Skies. The ſame may be 
ſaid of Marchetto Caro, but after a different Man- 
ner, whoſe Strains are full of a ſofter Harmony, 
and by a mournful yet moſt tender Movement, 
penetrate the Soul, ſweetly impreſſing the moſt 
delightful Paſſion in the World. 


There 
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. There are ſeveral. others, in their Way equally 
engaging, that a Man cannot poſſibly diſtin- 
guiſh in which they moſt excel. In Painting 
Leonardo Vincio, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Ge- 
orgio da Caſtelfranco, are all excellent Maſters, 
yet they are very unlike in their Stile, and yet 
no one can ſay, they were any wiſe deficient in 
their Performance, for every Body knows they 
were all perfect in their Way. 

The may be ſaid not only of Poets, but 
Orators both Greek and Latin, amongſt the Greck 
were '1ſocrates Lybius, Eſchines, and others: And 
Carbo, Lælius, Scipio Africanus, Galba, Sulpitius, Cotta, 
Mart Anthony, Craſſus, among the Latins ; all ex- 
cellent, tho' very different from each other. 
And, if I am not miſtaken, Cicero in a certain 
Place introduces Mark Anthony, telling Sulpitius, 
that there were a great many that followed no 
Body, and yet arrived to a great Degree of Ex- 
cellency, and mentioned ſeveral who had brought 
up a new kind of Phraſe and Stile, not known 
to the Orators of their Time, in which they 
imitated no one but themſelves ; for which Rea- 
ſon he lays it down as a Maxim, that Maſters 
mould conſider the natural Genius of their 
q Scholars, and dirett them - accordingly, and 
| therefore Signor Frederick, if a Man has no In- 
1 clination to an Author, whoſoever he be, it 
would be a Hardſhip to oblige him to follow 
him; becauſe, in ſuch Caſe, the Vivacity and 
Sprightfulnelſs of his Wit, would flag and droop, 
as being out of its Road, which would have pro- 
ceeded with Life and Vigour had it not met with 
this Impediment. 

I cannot therefore comprehend what Advan- 
tage it will be, inſtead of enriching this Lan- 
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age of ours, and giving it any additional Ma- 
felt and Glory, . A (as I 3 ſee we 
thould) poor, little, low, and obſcure, by con- 
fining ourſelves within ſuch narrow Limits, as to 
follow only Petrarca and Boccacio, and detract all 
Honour and Authority from Lorenzo di Medici, 
Franceſco Diaceto, and ſome others, who are allo 
Tuſcans, and perhaps no wile inferior to the other. 
That Writer would molt certainly be in a wretch- 
ed Condition, who at his firſt ſetting forth, ſhould 
be continually ſtopping, and without any manner 
of Reaſon deſpair, amongſt Numbers of Men of 
bright Parts and moſt excellent Genius, of finding 
but one only Form or Model of Speech; and in that 
Language too, which is proper and natural to him. 
And yet, now-a- days, there are ſome People, who 
as it were, with a certain religious and myſtick 
Veneration of the Taſcan Language, ſo awe Men's 
Minds, and ſtrike them with ſo much Terror, that 
Perſons of Eloquence and Erudition, ſcarce dare 
to ſpeak out in Publick, ridiculouſly owning them- 
ſelves unſkilled in that Tongue, which they have 
learnt from their Nurſe and Cradle. But of this, 
I think, I have ſaid enough; it is convenient we 
now return to our Courtier. 

Let me only add this, ſaid Signor Frederick, I 
never denied but that the Genius and Wirs of Men 
were various, and that they differed amongſt them- 
ſelves in Opinion; nor was it ever my Sentiment, 
that it ſuited wirh a Man naturally warm and 
8 to treat of grave and ſerious Subjects: 

or that he who is habitually auſtere and ſlow, 
ſhould fall into quick Sallies of Wit and poignant 
Repartees. For in this Caſe it is neceſſary that 
every one ſhould ſtrictly follow the Bent of his 
own Genius, as much as poſſible; and this indeed 
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is what Cicero ſeems to inſinuate to us, when he 
preſcribes it to all Maſters, as a Rule thoroughly 
to examine into, and perfectly know the Nature 
of their Scholars; leſt like fo many unſkillful Huſ- 
bandmen they ſow that Soil with Corn, which 
would be only fertile with, and apt to receive the 
Vine. Nor can I eaſily be perſuaded, that a Lan- 
guage, which 1s proper only to one Country, and 
which is not uſually of fo large an Extent as Hiſ- 
tories, witty Turns, merry Expreſſions, and the 
like, but is rather circumſcribed by certain 
Boundaries and Limits, may not admit of that 
molt excellent Model, and Pattern for Imitation, 
more than that fortuitous Way in ſpeaking. And 
as amongſt the Latins we are wont rather to imi- 
tate Virgil and Cicero, than Silius and Tacitus, fo 
in vulgar Talk, I can by no Means ſee why we 
ſhould not principally follow Petrarca and Bocca- 
cio; whoſe Succours when any one ſhall have ad- 
ded to his own Forces,thenlet him (to uſe the Senti- 
ment of Cicero) proceed with the ſame Induſtry 
and Alacrity, whitherſoever his own Genius ſhall 
have inſpired him: And by this Means ſhall that 
Difference berween Orators, you now mentioned, 
appear rather in Words than — 

Though, replied the Count, I am afraid we 
ſhall plunge ourſelves as into an immenſe Current, 
and an undes Ocean of Words, and leave en- 
tirely our propoſed Diſcourſe of the Courtier; yet 
I would be glad to know, in what chiefly the Ex- 
cellency of this Language conſiſts. In ee, 
diligently, ſaid Signor Frederict, thoſe things whic 
are molt proper to it; for we ought not to go 
one Finger's Breadth from the Stile in uſe, nor 
feign and extort any other Signification of Words, 


than has been done by Writers the moſt 8 
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and exact in this Language. Let me therefore, 
ſaid the Count, earneſtly intreat you to tell me, 
whether this ſame Stile, and juſt Number, reſults 
from the Words or the Senſe. From the Words, 
replied the other. I aſk you then, ſays the Count, 
whether you do not think the Words made uſe of 
by Silius and Tacitus, are not the fame with thoſe 
made ule of by Virgil and Cicero? The very ſame, 
{aid Signor Frederick, but ſome of them indeed 
are very poorly expounded.” If then, ſaid the 
Count, any one ſhould curiouſly pick out and ſe- 
lect all the Words from the Books of Tacitus and 
Silius, which are uſed ina different Manner in Vi- 
gil and Cicero, would you then think Tacitus ought 
to be compared to Cicero, and Sinus to Virgil? 

Here Donna Emilia. V ou ſeem to me, ſaid ſhe, 
to have too much protracted the Series of this 
Diſpute; you have ſaid enough already to ſatiate 
us, let it therefore be deferred till another Oppor- 
tunity. Signor Frederict however often attempted 
to continue the Diſcourſe, as having a great deal 
to urge upon that Head; but being as often in- 
terrupted by Donna Emilia, he proceeded no far- 
ther, and the Count went on. 

Many, ſays he, talk of Stile, Number, and 
Imitation, but I never could learn of them where- 
in theſe principally conſiſt; nor why what is ta- 
ken out, and extracted from Homer, or any other, 
ſhould be ſo ſkillfully and artificially diſpoſed in 
Virgil, that he rather learns to illuſtrate and aug- 
ment their Beauty, than be their Imitator. The 
Reaſon of which perhaps I do not know, or am 
not acquainted with. Bur becauſe it is the greateſt 
Sign and Argument, and obvious to every one, 
that we then very well underſtand a thing, when 
we can teach and demonſtrate it to others: I am 
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afraid that they who inculcate theſe things, do 
not any wiſe underſtand them; but do therefore 
praile Yirgil and Cicero, becauſe they obſerve them 
to be raed by others; not that they are able to 
ſhew any Pificrence between them and others; 
which does not conſiſt in one, or two, nor indeed 
inten Words, uſed by theſe in a different Manner, 
than by thoſe. 2 
In Salut, Ceſar, Varro, and other moſt appro- 
ved Authors, ſome Phraſes are diſpoſed and ap- 
plied in a different Manner than they are in Cice- 
ro, and yet, for all that, bear a perfect Harmon 
and Congruity with the whole. Wherefore in ſo 
frivolous and vain a thing as this, a pure and ele- 
gant Oration does not conſiſt as Demoſthenes very 
ingeniouſly anſwered Eſchines, who when he had 
ſpoken certain ancient obſolete Words, reprehend- 
ed him, by intreating him to declare, what theſe 
Monſters and Prodigies were; replied with a Smile, 
that the Fortune of Greece did not depend upon 
them. Sol, in like manner, would have you 
laugh at any Tu/can, who ſhould reprehend me 
for making uſe of Sodisfacio for Satisfacio; for Ho- 
norevole Horrevole ; for Cauſa Cagione; for Popu- 
lo Popolo; and the like. | 
Here Signor Frederickriſing up in a little Heat, 
earneſtly intreated them all, that they would pa- 
tiently hear him a few Words. But Donna Emni- 
lia ſmiling, not only forbad him, but all others, 
to ſay any more on this Subject; deſiring them 
to defer it to another Night. And you Signor 
Count, ſaid ſhe, go on with your Courtier, and 
ſay of him as much as you will, we ſhall make 
roof of your Memory; for if you can again faſ- 
ten the Thread where you laſt broke off, you will 
ſhew yourſelf an able Artiſt indeed. The E 
| 0 
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of my Diſcourſe, ſaid the Count, is, as you very 
well, Madam, obſerve, indeed broken off; bur, 
unleſs J am deceived, what I was laſt diſcourſing 
of was, that Affectation did but very ill agree 
with true Honour, but that a ſimple Negligence 
in Carriage, and that too entirely involuntary, was 
very worthy, and well becoming a Gentleman or 
Man of Quality. Of both which, though I 
could ſay a great many things, yet will I content 
ray ſelf to add one only. 

It is common to all Women in general, hear- 
tily to deſire to be handſome : And though in reality 
they ſhould not be endued with this Quality, yet 
are they fond of ſeeming to beſo : And, it Nature 
be deficient in any Part, to call into their Aid and 
Aſſiſtance the help of Art. Hence thoſe frequent 
Pomades and Coſmetics for the Face; ſo much 
care in giving it a beautiful white and red, tho” 
— ſometimes with great Uneaſineſs and Pain; 
ſo much Care and Sollicitude in adjuſting the Hair 
and Eye-brows; in ſhort, ſo many kinds of Un- 
guents, Apothecaries Slip- ſlops, and Pigments, that 
though a great deal of Trouble and Uneafinels at- 
tend them, yet they hope the Men will be very 
far from knowing, or entertaining the leaſt. Sut- 

icion of them. | 

Here Donna Conſtantia Fregoſa ſmiling ſaid, you 
would act with Humanity, Signor Lewis, if you" 
kept cloſe to your propoſed Subject of the Cour- 
tier, and more diligently diſcourſed of his Digni- - 
ty, and not ſwerved ſo much from your Text, as 
to make raſh Excurſions, only too curiouſly ro lay 
open the Faults of the poor Women. Pardon 
me, Madam, ſaid the Count, for in reality your 
Errors very opportunely offer themſelves to our 
preſent purpoſe; for they in effect diminiſh and 
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take away from you that Beauty: For while you 
take too much and too intenſe Care to improve 
and preſerve it, you plainly diſcover to all the 
World, how much you defire to be beyond mea- 
ſure handſome. 

Do you not plainly obſerve how becoming and 
graceful it is ina Woman, to be ſo modeſtly dreſt, 
as ſhe may be believed to have it without any Dif- 
ficulty? On the other Hand, how diſagreeable and 
ill ſuiting with Decency it is, to ſee her daubed 
and ſmeared over with ſo many Ointments, Oils, 
and Plaiſters, as one might imagine her Face co- 
vered with a Maſque or Vizor? Who dares not 
laugh leaſt a Furrow ſhould be diſcovered in her 
Cheeks ; cannot change Colour unleſs ſhe has a 
mind to be thought another Woman; and dreads 
to move, being ſo much like a Statue; who hates 
the Day like a Dormouſe; and above all, like the 
ill-dy'd Goods of the Mercer, looks beſt by Can- 
dle Light ? How much more delighted are we, 
I beſeech you, with thoſe, who as they are not 
ugly, yet are not accuſtomed to touch up their 
Faces with Fard and Fucus? In the mean while, 
however, are neither very red nor white, bur 
ſomewhat paliſh, with a natural Colour; bluſh 
ſometimes (affected by a noble Modeſty) with an 
ingenuous and artleſs Crimſon: Who with their 
Looks, diſplayed à la Negligence, and plain natural 
Behaviour, ſhew they are never Slaves to Drels 
and Beauty. This is that ſincere and pure Care- 
leſneſs, which in the higheſt Degree pleaſes the 
Eyes and Hearts of Men ; who are continually in 
fear to be circumvented by ſome fine-ſpun and ſub- 
tle Fallacy. 

White Teeth, as you know, are a great Orna- 
ment to the fair Sex, but becauſe thete are what 
we 
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we leſs look upon than the Face, it ſeems likely 
that People take leſs Pains in ſetting them off to 
Advantage than the Face. However, if any one 
ſhould laugh too vehemently, and thereby diſco- 
ver them to the Company, they would not only diſ- 
cover the hidden Artifice, but in every — 
ment, a very unbecomingAnd diſagreeable Object, 
as was Egnatius in Catullus. | 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Hands, which 
when they are fair and delicate, if ſhewn occaſi- 
onally, and not with Premeditation, leave in 
us a great Deſire and Paſſion for them, even then, 
when the cruel Glove debars our Contemplation. 
For when they are modeſtly covered, it looks as 
if they were not deſignedly diſcovered, and that 
they are rather ſuch by Nature than Artifice. 

If a Lady at any time ſhould happen to hold 
up ſo much of her Cloaths, as perchance mighr 
ſhew ſome Part of her Feet or Legs, as ſhe is go- 
ing into Church, or any other Place whatſoever, 
or to a Ball, or any other Diverſion; if, I ſay, 
ſhe does this by Accident, do you not think it a. 
thing very graceful and becoming ? And much 
more fo, 1f according to the rules Ladies propoſe 
to themſelves in their ſingular Nicety of Dreſs, 
they wear fine Shoes and Stockings? For my 
Part, I own, I am extreamly pleaſed with this, and 
I make no doubt but ſo you are all. For this fame 
exquiſite Beauty in fo private a Place, and remote 
from our Sight, we think rather natural than ſtu» 
died, inaſmuch as from which no manner of En- 
comium could be hoped for or expected. 

In reality, this Aﬀectation is by all Means to 
be avoided, which how diſtant, and how much 
it detracts from the true Dignity both of Mind 
and Body, is eaſily diſcovered. Of which tho? 
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I have as yet ſpoken but a little, is not however 
to be paſt by; for as our Mind is many Degrees 
more excellent than our Body, ſo ought it to be 
more richly accompliſhed and adorned ; which how 
our Courtier may effectually do, (to mention no- 
thing of the Philoſophers, who deliver down to 
us Precepts in relation to the Virtues of the Mind, 
and diſcourſe with much Nicety thereupon) I 
ſhall deſcribe in a few Words. 

For it is enough, as is the common Expreſſion, 
that he be an honeſt Man, and in every thing 
well affected: For in theſe are comprehended, Pru- 

dence, Integrity, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
every thing elſe, ſuitable to a Man of Honour. 
And truly to a moral Philoſopher, it ſuffices that 
he wills well; nor has he occaſion of any other 
Precepts but the Will. Socrates therefore ſaid 
excellently well, when he declared, that he thoughr 
himſelf a great Proficient in Inſtruction, if he 
could give an Impulſe to any one's Mind, towards 
the Knowledge of Virtue; for they who are led 
on by ſuch an eager Love and Deſire, as to will 
nothing more than to be good, molt eaſily _ 
the Knowledge of every thing that brings them 
thereto; and for which Reaſon we ſhall ſay no 
more on this Head. 

To Honeſty, in my Judgment, ſo requiſite in 
every one, Letters ought to obtain the next Place; 
though amongſt the French the Pomp of Arms is 
in ſuch Eſteem, that not only they think nothing 
more hideous than Literature, but that the very 
Name of Men of Letters is become hateful and 
odious. | 

However, ſaid Signor Julian, though this Er- 
ror, as you ſay, has long ſince ſpread itſelf thro' 
all the Provinces of France, yet if the Duke of 

Anrngouléme, 
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Angoultme, as is the Expectation of all, ſhould 
happily ſucceed to the Crown, Arms would ſhine 
no more in that Kingdom than Letters. For nor 
long ſince when travelled into thoſe Parts, I ſaw 
tar Prince at Court, in whom, beſides an exquiſite 
Nobleneſs in Countenance and Body, ſo eminent a 
Magnificence appeared through all his Actions, that I 
thought the Gallic Empire would ſcarce ſuffice ſuch 
Hopes and ſuch Expectations. In ſhort, I was 
throughly ſatisfied from others, as well French, as 
Italians, of his noble Genius, Magnanimity, Li- 
berality z and what is above all, of his moſt ex- 
cellent Clemency and Candor towards Letters, 
and all Men of Literature; in which he ſo much 
excelled others, that he frequently blamed the 
French, that their Minds ſhould be ſo far eſtranged 
from Learning and the Muſes, having ſo near 
them the Univerſity of Paris, ſo renowned for 

the Concourſe of all Nations in the World. 
What you ſay, replied the Count, is wonderful 
in ſo young and tender an Age, that there ſhould 
ariſe {ſuch a noble Genius, merely through the Be- 
nefit of Nature, contrary to the common Cuſtom 
of that Country. And becauſe after the Example 
of the Prince, the People for the moſt Part are 
inclined either Way, it may happen that the 
French, in a little Time, may pay that Deference 
to Literature it truly deſerves; which ſoon 
will be, if they can be perſuaded, that nothing 
is better, nothing more advantagious to a Gen- 
tleman: And if any one deny this, certainly he 
muſt have a great deal of Ignorance, mixt with 
an implicit Imprudence. For if ever ſhould hap- 
pen to meet and converſe with them on this To- 
pic, or with any one elſe whatſoever, who is of 
another Sentiment, I would undertake to convince 
them, 
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them, how neceſſary Letters would be to the 
Life of Man, which it is moſt cquitable to believe 
are beſtowed on Mankind by the immortal Gods. 
Nor ſhould I want the ancient Examples of moſt 
renowned Emperors, who joined the Aid of Let- 
ters to martial Prowels. | ; 
For Alexander had fo great a Veneration for 
Homer, that he always laid his Iliads under his Pil- 
low, when he went to Bed: The ſame Prince 
alſo was ſo much inflamed with the Study of Phi- 


loſophy, that he ſomerimes would attend the Lec- 


tures, and ſometimes the Diſputations of the moſt 
ſpeculative Ariſtotle. Alcibiades too, encreaſed the 
Opinion of his other Virtues, by his Improvemenr 
in Letters, and the Precepts of Socrates, What 
eager Deſire of theſe things, in like manner, ſer 
on Fire the Heart of Cæſar, may from this be ga- 
thered, that what he acted in the Day he moſt di- 
vinely committed to writing in the Night. To 
conclude, it is ſaid, that Scipio Africanus ever had 
in his Hand thoſe Books of Xenophon, in which, 
under the Appellation and the Name of Cyrus, he 


deſcribes the moſt perfect Office and Duty of a 


King. I could indeed mention to you, Lucullus, 
Sylla, Pompey, and many other Greeks and Ro- 
mans; but we ſhall content ourſelves with Hanni- 


bal alone, who although he was of a cruel Mind, 


uncertain in his Faith, of a fierce Nature, and of 
a perfidious Genius both to the Gods and Men; 
yet that he might be a glorious General, would 


not be unſkilled in Letters, and the Greek Lan- 


guage; ſo that, if I miſtake not, he left behind him 


after his Death a Book written by his own Hand 
in Greek Characters. 


But or. a Subject fo evident, I make uſe of Wir- 
neſſes that are not neceſſary; for I ſuppoſe there 
is 
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is none of you that do not know how very blind 
the French are in this reſpect, when they think 
the Knowledge of Letters an Impediment to No- 
bility. In great Affairs a Knowledge of the 
military Glory is wont to be, as you well know, 
the true Spur and Incentive to Virtue. For who- 
ever is moved to theſe, through the eager Deſire 
of Lucre, or on Pretence of any thing elſe, is 
neither worthy of Praiſe, nor are we wont to 
term him a Man of Valour and Fortitude, but a 
vile and wretched Merchant. Which how true 
it is, thoſe chiefly can determine, who acquieſce 
in the Knowledge of Letters, as having obtained 
the greateſt and moſt valuable Treaſure in the 
World; from which thoſe are the fartheſt, who 
being unhappily born, and educated in the thick- 
eſt Shades 45 Ignorance, have never taſted ſuch 
incredible Pleaſures. 

Who is of ſo mean a Soul, ſo humble, ſo ab- 
ject, that when he ſhall read the gallant Exploits 
ot Alexander, Ceſar, Scipio, and Hannibal, would 
not moſt paſſionately deſire to be like them, and valt] 
prefer ſuch an Immortality to this Life, which per- 
haps will not laſt three Days longer; eſpecially 
when it cannot be effaced by Death, and may 
grow much brighter and more radiant after it? 

But he who has never thoroughly perceived the 
wonderful Pleaſure of Literature, cannot know 
the Grandeur of that Praiſe and Glory, which by 
its Aid and Aſſiſtance is conſerved : For ſuch a one 
1s wont to meaſure it by the Age of one or two 
Men, becauſe he cannot farther advance the dull 
and heavy Bent of his Mind; and therefore will 
not be able to take ſo much Delight in this mo- 
mentaneous and clouded Glory, as de would in that 
moſt juſt and equitable Encomium, were his Ge- 

| nius 
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nius not enveloped in fo thick a Veil of Dark- 
nels; nor ſhall he then, as an Ignorant, be the Ob- 


ject of thoſe Dangers which a learned and pru- 


dent Man makes no Account of. 

I would not indeed have any one, in order more 
N r to ſupport the contrary Opinion, object 
to me the too true Example of Htalians; who for 
ſome Time laſt paſt, laying aſide the Buſineſs of 
Arms, have vehemently indulged themſelves entire- 
ly in the Leiſure of Literature. This in reality ra- 
ther has been only the Error of ſome few than of 
all, which hath affected the reſt not with leſſer 
Detriment than Ignominy. For thro' Indolence, 
this deſpiſed and neglected Virtue, has either altoge- 
ther or almoſt expired in our Souls; which will be a 
publick Acknowiedamenc of greater Diſhonour in 
us, than in the French to know nothing at all of 
28 for which Reaſon it is better to be 
herein ſilent, than to diſcourſe with Sorrow and 
Reluctance. | 

Waving therefore thoſe things which I fell un- 
willingly into, let us return to our Courtier, whom 
we would have ſomewhat more than indifferent 
learned; ar leaſt in thoſe Sciences which we call 
human Studies, not in the Latin only, but the 
Greek; on account of thoſe excellent Things, 
which are found to be moſt elegantly written in 
both. Let him read the Orators, turn over the 
Pocts, run through the Hiſtorians; and let him 
laftly exerciſe himſelf very much in Verſe and 
Proſe, eſpecially in the vulgar Tongue. For be- 
ſides that this will give him wonderful Satisfacti- 


on, it will qualify him in the moſt agreeable man- 


ner, to converſe with the Ladies, who herein 
take extreme Pleaſure and Delight. 
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But if he ſhall be employed in Affairs of 
Importance, or has made ſo little Progreſs in his 


Studies, as not to acquire an abſolute Perfection in 


Stile, he ought prudently to reveal what he writes, 
that he may not make himſelf ridiculous by making 
it publick. In ſuch a Caſe, let him confide only 


in ſome faithful Friend, from whom he will reap 


this Advantage at leaſt, that he may more exactly 
form a judgment of other Things; for it very 
rarely happens, that a Man, how learned ſoever 
he may be, can arrive without the greateſt and 
moſt ſedulous Application to Writing, to the 
Knowledge either of the Labours and Lucubrati- 
ons of Authors, or the Perception of the Sweet- 
neſs of Stile, or the Diſcernment of the moſt ſub- 
tile Obſervations of the Antients. For theſe are 
the things which render a Man bright and copi- 
ous; and as Ariſtippus anſwered the Tyrant, prompt 
and bold in Diſputation on any Subject, and with. 

* Antagoniſt whatſoever. 
ut yet this one Precept would I have our Cour- 
tier deeply bear in Mind; in all things ever 
diligently to take Care, that he make no 
Semblance of knowing that, of which he is in- 
tirely ignorant: For in this Reſpect it is much 
better to be timorous than confident; becauſe we- 
are more greedy of Praiſe, than in Juſtice we 
ought to be, and our Ears are more delighted 
with it, than with Concerts of Muſick. So that 
we may very eaſily be immerged through its alluring 
Notes, unleſs we entirely ſtop our Ears againſt 
them, as againſt the Songs of Syrens; which as 
it was a thing not obſcure or unknown to ancient 
Writers, they pointed out by Books written 
for that very purpoſe, how one might diſtinguiſh 
a true Friend from a Flatterer. Bur alas! wh 
did 
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did it avail ? Since there are ſo many, nay an In- 
finity, who though they plainly hear what is told 
them, yet love thoſe who groſly flatter them, 
and hate them who honeſtly inform them of the 
naked Truth ; and think that they who moderately 
praiſe them ſpeak too ſparingly,and accumulate ſuch 
great things of eee by the Praiſe of others, 
as would make the moſt impudent Paraſite repent 
of being parfimonious in his Adulation ? 

Leaving theſe ſtupid Wretches thus blinded 
with the darkeſt Errors, let us confirm our Cour- 
tier with that Judgment and Perſpicuity, as not to 
take black for white; nor affirm that for certain 
which he is not thoroughly ſatisfied of being ſo; 
eſpecially in ſuch Matters which Signor Cæſar, if 
you remember it, has treated of with ſo much Deli- 
cacy of Wit and Argument, and which through the 
Folly of ſome People we are wont to abuſe, even 
to Madneſs. Which kind of Error, that he may 
the more eaſily be free from, let him either not con- 
ſent to Praiſes the moſt juſt, or acknowledge them 
by not contradicting, but rather with a certain Mo- 
deſty abſolutely refuſe them : But wherever he be, 
let him make Profeſſion of Arms above all other 
things, and thoſe other things make uſe of as Orna- 


ments of Arms, eſpecially amongſt military Perſons: 


nor be like thoſe, who in Company with Men of 
Letters, would be Warlike, and Letterati amongſt 
Men of Arms. If he apply himſelf with Dili- 
— and Care herein, and avoid, with all his 

ower, that curious Affectation, Things indiffe- 
rent in him will appear notwithſtanding, very 
great and excellent. 

Here Pietro Bembo interrupting him ſaid, I do 
not ſee, Signor Lewis, why your Courtier, thus 
inſtructed in Learning and other Virtues, ſhould 
nor 
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not rather think Arms an Ornament to Letters, 
than they to Arms; which without the Addition 
or Aſſiſtance of any thing elſe, are as much pre- 
ferable ro Arms, as the Mind to the Body; for 
that belongs to Arms, but Sciences to the 
Mind. 

Nay, ſaid the Count, Arms belong to both Bo- 
dy and Mind: But you, Bembo, I cannot admit as 
a proper Judge in this Topic; for I know very 
well, you would, without Equity, incline to one 
Side of the Queſtion. And becauſe this Subject 
has been already argued by wiſe Men, I ſhall not 
here repeat it: But I make no doubt to affirm 
there are better Arguments for Arms; and I would 
have our Courtier, ſince I am to faſhion him, be 
entirely of the ſame Sentiment. If you are of 
the contrary Opinion, expect to hear that Arms 
may be made uſe of for Defence in Controverſies 
of Arms; as Letters in Diſputes of Sciences, 
_ made uſe of againſt Letters. 

ery good, ſaid Bembo, and juſt now you reckon- 
edit a great Fault in the French, that they made fo 
little Account, even almoſt nothing of Literature, 
which you called the true Light of Glory, the 
true Trophy of Immortality; and now all of a 
{ſudden you change Sides, and make uſe of oppo- 


ſite Arguments. Have you forgot theſe Verſes 
of Petrarca ? 


Cum prope relliquias immitis ſtaret Achillis 
Magnus Alexander, ſuſpirans talia fatur 
Felix, O tanto Felix celebrate Poetd / 


Near the Remains of fierce Achilles ſtood 

Great Alexander, when he ſighing ſpake; 

O happy Wight, by ſuch a Poer ſung ! 5 
ut 
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But if Alexander envied not Achilles ſo much 
on Account of his Valour, as his good Fortune 
of having Homer the brighteſt Commentator of his 
gallant Actions, the Reaſon is, becauſe he more eſ- 
reemed the Learning of Homer than the Proweſs 
of Achilles. What other Judge, I beſeech you, 
what other Sentence do you expect, than that, 
which by the greateſt of Generals, was with ſo 
much Equity pronounced both on Arms and Li- 
terature ? 

Far be it from me, anſwered the Count, not 
to reprehend the French, in imagining Science an 
Enemy to Arms, than which I think nothing 
more neceſſary to a Soldier z both which, ſince 
they are the better when united, I defire our Cour- 
tier may be qualified in. Nor therefore ought I 
to be eſteemed as changing my Sentiment, for it 
never was my Intention to diſcourſe of their Com- 

riſon and Excellence; it is enough that Men of 

earning and Erudition, always think that famous 
Perſons, and their valiant Deeds, ought to be ho- 
noured with the Decoration of their Monuments 
and Inſcriptions; which every one is obliged to 
confeſs moſt worthy of Praiſe and Encomium. 
For unleſs this were fo, the Glory of Writers 
would not be fo great, nor ſuch a perpetual Series 
of Hiſtory; nor would they be read with ſuch 
Deſire and Pleaſure; for that which had nothing 
ſolid in it, would have no Foundation, no ſubject- 
ed Prop or Poize. It Alexander was moved with 
ſome Emulation, that Achilles was celebrated by 
ſuch a Poet, it will not thence follow, that he 
looked upon martial Valour inferior to the Know- 
ledge of Letters. In which, if he had fallen 
ſhort of Achilles, as much as other Authors, who 


wrote of him, fell ſhort of Homer; I make no 
| | doubt 
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doubt but he would much rather have deſired to 


do famous Actions, than others talk well. But in this 


there was a tacit Praiſe of himſelf, and a Deſire of 
that which he ſcemed to himſelf not to have; I 
mean, that to-be-admited Excellency in writing, 
not of that which he long before was conſcious he 
himſelf was endued in; I mean, military Valour, in 
which he never thought himſelf inferior, or une- 
qual to Achilles, he therefore called him happy, 
becauſe his Glory, which was ſomewhat obſcure 
before, became moſt illuftrious, through the di- 
vine Genius of the Poet; in which, it ſeems, he 
did not attribute ſo much to his Merits as his 
ood Fortune, which preſented on a'{udden, and 
unhoped for, ſo loud-ſounding a Trumpet of his 
Fame: For it is poſſible, that hereby he endea- 
voured to excite the brighteſt Genius to write, 
tacitly ſignifying by theſe Words, how grateful 
and acceptable it wouid be, for his Candour in 
reſpect of Learning, if any one would commend 
to eternal Memory the Hiſtory of his own At- 
chievements and heroic Actions. But of this 


enough. 
Ay and more than enough, ſaid Signor Ludo- 


vico Pio, for I 1 that there is not in all 


the World a Veſſel ſo capacious as to hold and 
contain what you have beſtowed upon your Cour- 
tier. Hold a little, replied the Count, I have not 
yet done; there remains ſomewhat more. If it 
be ſo, ſaid Pietro da Napoli, then Craſſus of Me- 
dicis may truly triumph over Pietro Bembo. 

Here they Aer. heartily, when the Count, 
as though he was entirely about to repeat what 
had been ſaid; hear me, ſaid he aloud, hear me, 
my Lords, I ſhall not be fully pleaſed with my 
Courtier, unleſs he be alſo a Muſician, and not only 
underſtand the Theory of that Art, but the Prac- 

(3 tice, 
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tice, and play upon the Lute, and other Inſtru- 
ments; for there is no better, or more honoura- 
ble a Relaxation from Cares, and atroubled Mind; 
nor an Exerciſe more neceſſary in the Courts of 
Princes. For beſides that it is a Refreſhment to a 
wounded and diſtempered Mind, - and an efficaci- 
ous Medicine for Selt-Uneaſineſs and Chagrin; it 
is wonderfully pleaſing and agreeable to the La- 
dies, whoſe ſoft and moſt tender Affections are 
by the force of Harmony impelled to and fro, or 
are molt pleaſantly lulled and ſatiated with its 
Sweetneſs. So that I the leſs admire, that in this 
and in the laſt Age, ſo much Veneration has 
been paid to this Science, plainly perceiving it to 
be a certain Food and Repaſt of our Souls. 

Before God, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, I think Mu- 
ſick, with a great many other ſuch like empt 
trifling Exerciſes, more fit for Women, or ſuc 
who only in Appearance are Men, not ſo in Rea- 
liry: Who indeed ſhould not ſo ſoften and ener- 
vate their effeminate Souls with thoſe Delights, as 
ſomerimes to fear they may be the Cauſe of their 
Ruin. 

Take care what you ſay, ſaid the Count, for I muſt 
neceſſarily fall into ſome large Ocean, by launch- 
ing into the ample Praiſes of this Art, ſhould I at- 
tempt to relate at large how much it was celebrated 
by Antiquity, as athing facred and divine. The Phi- 
loſophers, the molt ſevere ap of things, be- 
lieve the whole Fabrick of the World to conſiſt 
in muſical Proportion; that the Movements of 
the Heavens compole a Concert, our Soul to be 
Harmony, and then to erect itſelf, and know its 
Power as often as it hears Muſick, as a Nature 
ſimilar to itſelt. | 

And therefore are we told that Alexander was 
ſo ſenſihly ftruck with the Vehemence of this Sci- 

ence, 
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ence, that he would ſometimes ſtart furiouſly 
from the Banquet, and ruſh to Armsz and then 
not long after, being ſoothed with ſofter Sounds, 
and Touches of the Lute, return to his unfiniſhed 
Repaſt. Socrates in his old Age, rigid and auſtere 
as he was, learnt to play upon the Lyre or Guit- 
tar. If I forget not, both Ariſtotle and Plato, 
commanded that every one of liberal Education 
ſhould be taught Muſick from their Infancy ; 
which Sentiment they confirm with an Infinity 
of Reaſon. For beſides it's ſhort-lived Pleafure, 
Men hence perceive Habits, tending to Virtue and 
their Happineſs, are implanted in their Minds, 
not much unlike what happens in the Exerciſes 
of the Body; which not only do not hinder civil 
and warlike Actions, but make us more ready, 
and much better in them. 

Lycurgus, amongſt other things which he nioſt 
ſeverely ordained and enacted, approved of the 
uſe of Muſick. The Lacedemonians and Cretans, 
as martial Men as cver were, uſed in Battel Lutes 
and Guittars, and Inſtruments of ſofteſt Sound. 
So did ſeveral famous Generals, as Epaminondas, 
and many others; but thoſe who knew not how 
to touch the Chords, as Themiſtocles, were look- 
ed upon as unlearned, and were in much leſs 
Eſteem. Have you not read the Story of Chiron, 
who when he undertook to educate Achilles in his 
tender Years, took care firſt of all to have him 
inſtructed in Muſick? His ſage Mafter would 
have thoſe Hands, which ſo often were to be im- 
brued in Trojan Blood, be ſometimes familiar with 
the Guittar; can therefore any military Perſon, to 
ſay nothing of other moſt renowned and illuſtrious 
Generals, regret imitating Achilles? Do not there- 
fore rob our Courtier of this Art, which is wont 
not only to ſoften Men, but tame wild Beaſts. We 
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account him who has no Senſe, or Taſte of this, 
to be ęither ſtupid, or that his Spirits are repug- 
nant, or at Diſcord with each other. | 
O incredible Sweetneſs of Muſick! which fo 
much enchanted a Fiſh, naturally wild, ſtupid in 
Senſe, and almoſt deaf, as to 7 a Man on his 
Back through a troubled Sea! In Fanes and Tem- 
ples we render, by ſweet Concerts, Honour to the 
Gods; which we may equitably conclude is a plea- 
ſing and grateful Tribute, and affords Comfort to us 
in all our Toil and Labour. For, to deſcend lower; 
the rude and callous Hind, parched with the Sum- 
mer Sun, performs his, otherwiſe intolerable 
Work, with rural Ditties- And the old Wife 
who riſes before Day to ſpin and card, ſweetens 
all her Toil, and makes the Work go on more 
pleaſantly with ſome delightful Rhime or Madri- 
gal. This, after Storms, and moſt turbulent 
Tempeſts, is'as a Haven to the wretched Mari- 
ner, a Journey's End and Seat of Repoſe to the 
weary Traveller, and a kind of Liberty to a chain- 

ed Priſoner and Captive. | 
But how great, and how incredible the Delight 
and Energy of Muſick leſs artificial is, may be 
athered from this, that Nature herſelf has infu- 
ed it into Nurſes, in order to educate their 
Charge; who, as often as Children cry and make 
a Noiſe, by ſinging, as with the Caduceus of 
Mercury, make them ſilent, or fall aſleep; and 
put a Period to thofe Tears, which are given to 
us in that Age by Nature, as a certain Preſage 

of all our Lite. | 

Here the Count pauſed a little, when Signor 
Julian thus began; I am not of the fame Sen- 
timent with Signor Gaſpar, but rather think with 
you, that Muſick is not only an Ornament to eve- 
ry Courtier, but an Adyantage, But after 7 8 
| an- 
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Manner, and in what Time, this and other excellent 
Qualities are to be made uſe of, I would willingly 
learn from you; for there are a great many things 
that are laudable in themſelves, which yet by be- 
ing ill· timed, juſtly deſerve to be blamed; as ſome 
things again, which we'eſteem of little Moment, 
if appoſitely and prudently managed, ſometimes 

appear very excellent and valuable. | 
Before I enter upon this, ſaid the Count, I ſhall 
fay ſomething of another Qualification, which be- 
cauſe ir has ſome weight in it, I would not have 
our Courtier ignorant of; and that is, to keep you 
no longer in Suſpenſe, Painting. Nor let 
ir ſeem wonderful to you, that I attribute that 
Art to him, which now-a-days is reckoned amongſt 
the more obſcure and. mechanick. For, Iremem- 
ber heretofore to have read, that our Fore-fathers, 
and efpecially the Greeks, made every noble Youth 
accurately learn this Art, as a thing truly honou- 
rable and highly neceſſary; which that it might 
be rendered the more illuſtrious, they numbered 
in the firſt Rank of the liberal Arts, which was 
afterwards prohibited to be learnt by Slaves, and 
Men not free amongſt the Romans z it was alſo held 
in the higheſt Veneration, che Excellency of which 
ave a Surname to the moſt ancient Family of the 
Fabii; for the firſt Fabius was called Pifor or 
the Painter, whoſe Skill in Painting was fo grear, 
that when he had ſkillfully painted rhe Temple of 
Health, he inſcribed his Name with his own 
Hand; and though he was deſcended from fo no- 
ble a Lineage, adorned with ſo many Conſular | 
Titles, ſo many Triumphs and Honours, and he 
himſelf ſo learned and prudent, that one while 
he was counted an Orator, at other Times a Coun- 
ſellor learned in the Laws; yet he thought all 
theſe would receive greater Glory by the Additi- 
G 3 on 
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on of this exquiſite Trophy of Painting. There 
were allo ſome other Families moſt excellent in 
this Art, which beſides its own natural Excellen- 
cy, is of incredible Service in War. For, Situa- 
tions of Countries, Rivers, Bridges, Rocks, 
Plains, and Caſtles; though a Man might indeed, 
with Difficulty, retain them in his Memory, yet 
can he by no Means, without this Art, exhibit 
them, as it were, to another's View: And that I 
may comprize a great deal in a little, he who is 
not a Friend to this Science, is a great Stranger 
to Reaſon. For what elſe is the Machine of this 
World, and the whole Univerſe? What elſe the 
Heaven, glittering with ſo many Stars and Pla- 
nets? What elſe the Earth in the Centre of all, 
enveloped on every Side by the Sea, wonderfull 
diſtributed into its ſeveral Parts, adorned wit 
Mountains, Rivers, Valleys, Trees, Graſs, and 
Flowers? What, I ſay, are all theſe, but a cer- 
tain immenſe and noble Picture, formed either b 
the Hand of Nature, or ſome God? To which, 
the nearer any one approaches by Imitation, ſo 
much more Praiſc, in my Sentiment, he deſerves. 
But abſolutely near he cannot come, without a con- 
ſummate Knowledge of other things, as they well 
know, who have made any Eſſay or Trial therein. 
And this is the Reaſon, 1 that heretofore 
the Art and Artiſt were held in ſuch great Eſteem, 
that at length they arrived to the higheſt Point of 
Honour; an Argument of this may be thoſe Braſs 
and Marble Statues, now, even in our Time, to 
be ſeen. And though Sculpture, that is, the Art 
of Forming and Carving, differ ſomewhat from 
Painting, yet they flow from one and the ſame 
Fountain, to wit, apt Deſcription: And as thoſe 
antique Statues ſeem to have within them ſome- 
thing divine, ſo without doubt Painting is di- 
vine, 


64 
vine alſo, and this is the more true, the more 


artful it is. hy 
Here Donna Emilia, turning to John 714% 


pber Romano, who ſat amongſt the reſt; and what 


think you of this, ſaid ſhe? Do you believe Paint- 
ing to be a greater and more noble Art than Sculp- 
ture? To whom Romano anſwered; for my 
Part, ſaid he, it was ever my Opinion, that there 
is rather much more Labour, Science and Digni- 
ty in Statuary than in Painting. Perhaps, ſaid the 
Count, Statues may be looked upon to be more 
valuable, on Account of their being more perma- 
nent and durable than Paintings; for as both are 
made and intended to continue a long Memory ot 
Things, ſo indeed Statuary much better anſwers the 
propoled End. But then it muſt be conſidered 
beſides this, as Pictures are deſigned for Ornament, 
ſo in this reſpect they far exceed all kind of Sculp- 
ture, and are as much ſuperiour to Statues in re- 
ſpect of their Splendour and Beauty, as they are 
inferiour as to Duration of Time. 5 | 
I fancy, replied Romano, this is only for the 
ſake of Argument, for I belieye you think other- 
wiſe than you ſpeak, and fay only this in Honour 
of your Countryman Raphael, whoſe Excellency 
in this Art, you think ſo great, that no Mar- 
ble Sculpture ought to be compared with it; 
but you ought to conſider, this is not ſo much a 
Praiſe of cke Art itſelf, as of the Artificer, For 
my Part, I think them both artful Imitators of 
Nature; nor can I well comprehend what Rea- 
ſon you had to ſay, that the true and proper Works 
of Nature could not fo well be expreſſed in Braſs 
or Marble; in which the Contour of Limbs, their 
Length, Thickneſs, Slenderneſs, in ſhort all their Di- 
menſions may be ſeen, but not ina Picture, in which 
there is only W Lineaments, and a fine 
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Fucus andFallacy of Colour; unleſs perhaps you ſay, 
that a Picture comes nearer to the Truth in Appea- 
rance than in Reality, Beſides, - that Statuary is 
much more difficult, will be obvious to any one, 
becaule if any Error be committed, it can by no 
means be corre&ed or amended; for in Sculptures 
it is no caſy Matter to join or glew any thing to- 
gether, but the whole muſt be eus t over on 
a new Piece, which is not the Caſe of a Pic- 
ture, where by a thouſand Additions, Rubbings 
out, Smearing, and Retouching, a Change may be 
effected for the better. ar 4 
At this, the Count with a Smile replied; I do 
not ſay this for the ſake of my Countryman Ra- 
pbael, nor ought you to take me to be ſo very ig- 
norant and void of Knowledge, as not to be ac- 
quainted with the excellent Manner of Defign 
and Sculpture of Michael Angelo, your fell, and 
ſeyeral others: Bur I fpeak of the Art itſelf, not 
the Artificer; and you ſaid very well, that both 
theſe are Tmitations of Nature: But yet I can- 
not agree with you that Statuary is what Painting 
only appears to be. For al:hough Statues bear the 
Effigies of living things, inaſmuch as they are 
rounder, and Pictures appear only as things merely 
ſuperficial ; yet they have in them ſeveral things 
which Statues have not. For the Painter natu- 
rally expreſſes Light and Shades, Chiaroſcuro, as 
alſo. what is ſerene, thick, and denſe, more or 
leſs, as the Subject requires; which a Statuary 
can by no means do. And though Painting is not 
capable of Roundneſs of Figure, in the manner as 
Statuary, yet does it fo curiouſly circumvolve the 
Limbs and Muſcles, that they may wonderfully 
bear Proportion with thoſe Parts which we do 
not ſee, and give us juſt Cauſe to pronounce the 
Painter admirably {killed in his Art. And 8 he 
ä orms 
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forms with greater Artifice the Members, either 
fore- ſhortened, or ſometimes protracted by a juit 
Symmetry as he pleaſes, he ſtands in need of ano- 
ther and much nobler Science, I mean that ot 
Proſpective; which molt juſtly exhibits to our 
view by, Lines, Meaſures, Lights, and Shades, 
even the plain Superficies, Diſtance, Height, of 

the joltieh ies Bei 
Do you think it a ſmall Matter diſtinctly to 
expreſs things in their lively Colours, Carnation, 
Veſtures of all kinds of Stuff and Form, and all 
other coloured things whatſoever, to the Life 2 
This a Statuary cannot do, nar knows he how to 
compoſe either a Fan of Complexion, 
br, the azure or ſable Eye, ſparkling with thoſe 
killing Rays and lovely Splendours, that affect us 
with ſo much, I know not what, agreeable Emo- 
tion of Spirit: No golden Treſſes, Glittering of 
Arms, dark Nights, Sea Tempeſts, Lightnings, 
or Thunders, no Cities on Flames, or the roſy 
purple Light of the Morn; in ſhort, neither the 
E Sea, nor Earth; Mountains, Woods, 
nor Rivers; Cottages, nor Princely Towers; Gar- 
dens, nor flowery Meadows; all which the Painter 
ſeems eaſily to accompliſh. I think therefore his 
Science to be much more noble, and of much 
larger Extent and Comprehenſion. Of the ſame 
entiment, I believe, were the Ancients, as may 
be obſerved from ſome ſubterrancous Remains in 
Rome; but eſpecially in the Writings and Annals 
of Authors, of old Time; in which is made fo 
ſrequent and ſuch honourable Mention of the Art 
and Artiſts, that it may moſt evidently appear to 
any one, of what Moment it was looked upon to 
be amongſt all Nations in the Univerſe. | 
On this Account it was, as we are told in Hiſtorv, 
that Apelles, an Epheſian Painter, was held in ſuch 
e | and 
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and ſo great Honour and Eſteem by Alexander the 
Great, that when he had finiſhed the Portrait 
of the moſt beloved Miſtreſs of that Prince, with 
whom not long after the Painter himſelf began to 
be deſperately enamoured; the Hero, when he ſaw 
the Violence of his Paſſion, took Compaſſion on 
his — and moſt generouſly beſtowed on 
him the Object of his Deſires: A Munificence 
certainly moſt worthy ſo great a Man; who not 
only beſtowed on another Riches and Honours, 
but the Miſtreſs of his Heart; in which Action, 
with what Love and Benevolence he careſſed A. 
pelles evidently appears, inaſmuch as he deſired to 
pleaſe him much more than his long- loved Miſtreſs, 
who certainly would never have changed the Em- 
braces of a Monarch, for the meagre Looks of a 
Painter. I would beſides this recount to you 
ſome other indubitable Proofs of his Affection to 
Apelles, but this alone will ſuffice, to wit, that 
he forbad by publick Edict, that any one ſhould 
draw his Portrait but Apelles. | 

1 might alſo recount to you the famous Con- 


tentions that have ariſen amongſt Painters, which 


the whole World, even at this very Day, diſ- 
courſe upon with the higheſt Praiſe and Admira- 
tion. To which we may add the Triumphs of 
many Emperors, copiouſly adorned on that Ac- 
count with an Infinity of Paintings, that they 
might be in that reſpe& more ſolemn and mag- 
nificent. What, if ſo elevated has been the 
Grcatneſs of Soul of ſome Painters, that they have 


uſed always to give om Pictures gratis, as 


being perſuaded that no Money or Reward could 
be equivalent to ſo much Excellency ? 

A Picture of Protogenes was ſaid to be of ſuch 
Value, that when Demetrius beſieged Rhodes, and 
y-ould ſoon have had it in his Power, had 8 

dacke 
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tacked with Fire and Sword that Place where the 
Picture was; he rather choſe to loſe the Op- 
Fro fer! of —_ City, than unwilling- 


to ſet ſo celebrated a Work on Fire. Metro- 
vs the Philoſopher, who was alſo a famous Pain- 
ter, is ſaid to be magnificently ſent by the Atbe- 
nians, to Lucius Paulus, to educate his Sons, and 
adorn his Triumphs. And, that I may compre- 
hend all in one Word, the Writings of all Au- 
thors are full of the Praiſes of this excellent 
Art. | | 
But of this enough. It is ſufficient that our 
Courtier apply his Mind to Painting for this Rea- 
ſon, viz. becauſe in thoſe Days this Art was held 
in high Eſteem, inaſmuch as Men were much 
more virtuous than they are now; and this would 
merit our Acquiſition of it,wereit for noother Plea» 
ſure and Advantage than to aſſiſt our Judgment in 
Relation to antique and modern Images, Vaſes, 
Buildings, the Antiquity of Coins, Sculpings, 
Gravings,and an Infinity of ſuch like other Things : 
And what is much more, to make us with greater 
Reaſon, much better to give a juſt Sentiment of 
living Bodies, the Beauty of the Face, the Com- 
poſition of Limbs, as well in Man, as in thoſe of 
all other Species. This certainly is the Height of 
Pleaſure, as they very well know, whoſe Profef- 
ſion obliges them to contemplate ſo far the Beau- 
ties of the Fair, as to make them believe they en- 
joy equal Happineſs with the Bleſſed above; who 
if they can alſo aptly expreſs by the Pencil, what 
they ſo ſeriouſly and eagerly behold, perceive a 
double Pleaſure. For then would they more eaſi- 
ly perſpect, what that at length was, which 
with adminiſtring ſuch exceſſive Ardours, had ſet 
their Souls on Fire. | 
Here Signor Cæſar ſmiled ; and though, ſaid 
he, 
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he, I cannot paint, yet I ſometimes look upon à 
Woman whom] Love, with as gteat a Delec- 
tation as, I, very well know, the moſt {killful 
Apelles, were he now alive, would do. This 
Pleaſure of yours, anfwered the Count, docs not 
2 ſo much from the Woman's Beauty, per- 
aps, as from your Affection to her; and if you 
will confeſs the Truth, when firſt you caſt your 
1 upon her, you were, I dare ſay, ſcarce ſo ſenſible 
of any Part of the Pleaſure you enjoyed after- 
wards on a true and juſt Reflection of the Object. 
So that it eaſily may be inferred, that the Plea- 
ſure proceeded more from your Mind than from 
her Beauty. I do not deny this, replied Signor 
Cæſar, but as Pleaſure ariſes from the Affection, 
ſo doth Affection from Beauty: So that it is but 
agreeable to Equity to aſcribe the very Spring and 
firſt Cauſe of this Pleaſure to Beauty only 
There are a great many things be ſides Beauty, 
Maid the Count, which uſually, and in a wonder- 
ful Manner engage our Minds; as for Example, 
Probity of Manners, Moderation in Carriage, 
Modeſty in Company, Prudence in Speech, an 
ſome * things, which perhaps in ſome Meaſure 
are coincident with Beauty; and what is the greateſt 
thing of all, if we are perſuaded that we are be- 
loved; for without Beauty ſometimes a Perſon 
may be vehemently in Love. But yet that Love 
which ariſes from a certain Beauty, and, as it 
were, a delicate Superficies of Countenance, with- 
out all doubt with greater Pleaſure uſually affects 
thoſe who contemplate it with a more exact Judg- 
ment, than others, who being leſs artful, more 
_ eaſily grow blind and delirious. For which 
Reaſon, certainly, I believe, Apelles gazed on 
Campaſpe with greater Pleaſure than ever he look- 
ed on Alexander. | believe the Love of each 
N I _ flowed 
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flowed from Beauty z but that Alexander beſtow- 
ed her on his Painter, as on his Merit, becauſe he 
ſeemed to him to have a better and more exact 
Knowledge of her, both externally and internal- 
ly, than himſelf. Have ye not read of thoſe five 
Daughters of Croton, whom when Zeuxes had 
made choice of to paint all together in one Pic- 
ture, they appeared to every Spectator ſo beauti- 
ful, that they were adjudged by the Poets, and 
other Connoifjeurs of Beauty, as worthy all Eter- 
nity, 81 

Les Signor C#e/ar, as not over and above fa- 
tisfied, denied that any Man could arrive at that 
Pleaſure, as he uſually ſo ſenſibly perceived in ga- 
Zing at a certain Fair one; and was about to ſay 
more by Way of Refutation, to confirm his Sen- 
timent, when on a ſudden they heard a confuſed 
Noiſe of Voices, and trampling of Feet, which 
ſounded all over the Houle. Doce which turn- 
ing their Heads back towards the Door, they ſaw 
2 a vaſt Light of Flambeaux, which was followed 
by the Prefect, who then came back from the 
1 Pope; to whom after having civilly aſked her 
Highneſs the Ducheſs how ſhe did, all the Di- 
verſions of the Night were mentioned, bur eſpeci- 
ally how Count Lewis had been commanded to ſer 
forth and form a Courtier, and thoſe Qualificati- 
ors he ought to be endued with. Upon which, 
he immediately expreſſed ſuch an ardent Deſire of 
this Diſcourſe, that every Moment of Delay ſeemed 
ro him an Age: As ſoon therefore as. he, with 
the chief Perſons of his Train, had paid their Re- 
ſpects to the Ducheſs, and thoſe who ſtood up to 
receive them, he ſat down in the Circle. Amongſt 
theſe were the Marquis Phebus, and his Brother 
Girardino Ceva, Hector Romano, Vicenzo Calmeta, 


and ſome others; when, after ſome little Silence, 
the Prefect thus began. ] thall 
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I ſhall really think, moſt noble Lords, my 
coming a Misfortune to this illuſtrious Aſſembly, 
if it ſhall any ways prove an Hindrance to the 
Diſcourſe, which it has interrupted you in. For 
which Reaſon, do not, I beſeech ye, do your 
ſelves and me that Injury, that what I moſt car- 
neſtly deſire, we all of us promiſcuouſly be de- 
prived of. 

I believe, my moſt illuſtrious Lord, ſaid the 
Count, it would be a thing much more grateful 
and acceptable to all the Company, rather to be ſi- 
lent than ſpeak. For as this Charge hath been 
committed to. me this Night, I have in reality 
not only moleſted myſelf in ſpeaking, but weari- 
ed them in hearing. For as my Diſcourſe is no 
way ſuitable to this Aſſembly, or the Dignity of 
the Subject, ſo I much doubt whether I have given 
others Satisfaction; I am ſure, I have not in the 
leaſt my ſelf. It has been happy for you, that you 
returned nat till all was over; or if there be any 
thing yet behind, you would do well to ſubſtitute 
another in my Room, who may undertake the 
Charge, and much better accompliſh it, than my 
ſelf, who am quite exhauſted, wearied, and out 
of Breath. TI cannot ſuffer myſelf, ſaid Signor 
Fulian, thus to be circumvented of your Promi- 
ſes, nor do I doubt, but were the Diſcourſe begun 
it would be pleaſing to my Lord the Prefect. 
What, for Heaven's ſake, ſaid the Count, were 
my Promiſes? You promiſed, replied Signor Ju- 
lian, perfectly ro inſtruct our Courtier, eſpeciall 
after what Manner he ought to make uſe of thoſe 
LM and Sciences, which you juſt now taught 

m. 

The Prefect, though he was young in Years, 
yet ſeemed to have an excellent Taſte of things, 
and ſhewed in all his Actions a Vivacity of Wit, 
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joined with an incredible Greatneſs of Soul, as 
the trueſt Argument of Virtue and Honour; 
ſpake after this Manner. 

If there remain this to be faid, I think I am 
come Time enough; for if I underſtand in what 
Manner, and by what Rule the Duties of a Cour- 
tier are to be performed and what thoſe Virtues are, 
I ſhall eaſily attain thereto: So that I ſhall com- 
prehend, in my Mind, whatever hath been hither- 
to diſcourſed of upon this Subject. Where- 
fore do not Count Lewis, be backward to 
finiſh that little which remains unſpoken of, 
ſince you have already diſpatched ſo much, 
with ſuch Goodneſs of Nature and Humanity. 
I ſhould not be ſo much averſe hereto, ſaid the 
Count, if the Charge were equitably diſtributed; 
but that Error is owing to a certain Lady, who 
is not to me a Judge of Equity. 

Which having ſaid, with a Smile he turned his 
Eyes towards Bens Emilia, who immediately 
fad, your accuſing me for want of Equity, 
weighs nothing with me; but becaule you 
have no Reaſon to do fo, I ſhall transfer 
on ſome other that Honour which you call a 
Burthen. Do you therefore, Signor Frederick 
Fregoſo, becauſe you firſt propoſed this pleaſant 
Subject of the Courtier, undertake this Office, 
which on that Account ſeems moſt convenient for 
youz which you will admirably well diſcharge, 
if you ſatisfy the little Doubts of Signor Julian; 
that is, if you will teach us how, or in what 
Time, the Courtier ought to do his Duty. 

If, faid «oy Frederick, you ſeparate Time, 
Place, Occaſion, and Manner, from his Virtucs 
and Actions, you endeavour to ſever that which 
cannot be divided; for theſe give its Name and 
Eſſence to Virtue. Beſides, as the Count has 


already 


OO 
already diſcourſed fo well, and of ſuch excellent 
Things, added ſomething alſo in Relation to 
their Circumſtances, and framed his Mind to finiſh 
the whole; it is but Equitable that he ſhould put 
a final Period to that Diſcourſe, which he freely 
and ingeniouſly began. 2 | 
Imagine your, ſelf, faid Donna Emilia, to be 
the Count, and ſpeak what you pleaſe, as if you 
were ſo; we ſhall be much obliged to you in giving 
us this Satisfaction. 
Upon which faid Calmeta; becauſe, my Lords, 
this Diſcourſe has taken up the rell Part of 
the Night, it is to be feared Signor Trederick 
would take this Opportunity to excuſe him- 
ſelf; for which Reaſon, in my Judgment, it 
would be better, without any more ado, to paſs 
the reſt of the Time in ſome other Entertainment. 
This being not objected to by any Body, the 
Ducheſs commanded the two moſt beautiful La- 
dies, Margaretta, and Conflantia Fregoſa, to dance 
to Muſick ; which when ended, Barletts, an ex- 
cellent Muſician, and admirable Dancer, who a 
long while had agrecably entertained the whole 
Court with his Performance, began ſweetly to 
rouch his Inſtrument, and being joined by ſeveral 
Hands, danced with admirable Steps and Number, 
to the great Pleaſure of the Spectators. Which 
being performed with great Solemnity of Notes 
and Movements, and rhe Night almoſt expired, 
the Ducheſs roſe up; whereupon, after the Com- 
pany had honourably wiſhed her a good Repoſe, 
they all retired to their reſpective Lodgings. 
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Have often wondered with my ſelf 
what ſhould be the Cauſe and Ori- 
gin of a very great Error in the 
World; which, becauſe we gene- 
rally ſee prevail in old People, 
we are apt to think natural and 
proper to them; and that is, that almoſt all of 
them praiſe and commend the Times paſt, but 
blame and condemn the preſent, declaring theit 
utter Contempt of our Actions, and every thin 

that they themſelves did not do in the Time o 

their Youth ;- and that every good Cuſtom and 
Manner of Living, every Virtue, in ſhort, all 
Things in the World, are upon their Declenſion, 
and grow every Day N and worſe. 


And 
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And in reality it ſeems to be a Thing very wide 
of Reaſon, and worthy our Wonder and Aſto- 
nihment, that mature Age, which through lon 
Experience is wont to make Mens Judgments 
more perfect in other Things, ſhould fo much 
corrupt them in this Reſpect, not to ſee, that if 
the World grew continually worſe and worſe, and 
Parents were generally better than their Children, 
we ſhould long ſince have arrived to that utmoſt 
Degree of Evil, that farther we could not paſs: 
And yet we ſce, not only in our Days, but in 
Times paſt, this was always a Vice peculiar to 
that Age, as is evident in the Works of the great- 
eſt Antiquity z eſpecially' in Comedies; which, 
better than all the reſt, paint out to us the Images 
of human Life. 

The Cauſe therefore, in my Judgment, of this 
falſe Opinion in old People is this; that as the 
Years of Man fly away, they take along with 
them many Conveniencies of Life, and amongſt 
the reſt, raviſh from the Blood great Quantities of 
the vital Spirits: This alters the Complexion and 
the Organs, by which the Soul exerciſed her 
Functions, become weak and languid. 

Then ir is that the ſweet Flowers of our Joys 
fall from our Hearts like Leaves in Autumn, and 
to ſupply the Room of Thoughts ference and gay, 
is introduced a Sadneſs cloudy and diſturbed, at- 
zended with a thouſand Calamities; ſo that not 
only the Body but the Mind grows fickly and in- 
firm z neither remains there any thing of the 
Pleaſures of former Days, but a tenacious Remem- 
brance, and the Image of that deareſt Seaſon of 
our Youth, which when we enjoy, both Hea- 
ven and Earth and the whole Creation ſeem to 
exult and keep continual Jubilce in our Eyes and 

| Thought, 
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Thought, as in a delicious and beautiful Garden, 
where blooms the ſweet TOP of Joy; for 
which Reaſon perhaps it would be happy for us, 
if in that cold Stage, when the Sun ot our Life 
having ſpoiled usot thoſe Delights, declines W eſt- 
ward, we could at the ſame time loſe their Re- 
membrance, and find an Art that might (to uſe 
the Words of Themiſtocles) teach us to. forget; 
cor ſo fallacious are the Senſes of our Body, that 
"_ often they delude the Judgment of the 
Mind. | 

This makes me look upon the Condition of old 
People to be like that of Paſſengers on Ship- 
board, who, after the Mariners have looſcned from 
the Port, keep their Eyes on the Shore, which 
ſeems to fly from them, and the Veſſel not to 
move, and yet the contrary is true ; for alas the 
Haven, the Times and Seaſon, and their ſeveral 
Pleaſures are the ſame, and continue in the fame 
Condition, while we, embarked in the Veſſel of 
Mortality, haſten away full Sail one after another 
on that tempeſtuous Ocean, which ſwallows up 
and deyours all Things, whence we are never 
permitted to return and reach the Shore, and 
where our little Barque, toſſed always to and fro by 
contrary Winds, ſtrikes at laſt on ſome Rock, and 
falls to pieces. 

The Reaſon then, why the Mind of old Per- 
ſons cannor enjoy ſome kinds of Pleaſure is, be- 
cauſe it is a Subject that bears a great deal of Diſ- 
proportion to them; and as the moſt valuable and 
delicious Wines taſte bitter to thoſe who have 
their Palates vitiated and depraved by corrupt 
Vapours in a Fever, fo to old People, through 
their inaptitude of enjoying them (however ea * 
notwithftanding may be their Deſires) all pn 
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ſures ſeem cold and inſipid, and quite different 
from thoſe they remember formerly to have en- 
joyed, tho' in themſelves they are the very ſame. 
W hen therefore they perceive they are thus de- 
prived of them, they complain, and blame the 
Time preſent as evil, not reflecting that this 
Change proceeds from themſelves, and not from 
the Times. And on the contrary, when they 
call to mind their Pleaſures paſt, they remember 
at the ſame time the Seaſon in which they enjoy- 
ed them, and therefore praiſe and commend it, 
becauſe it ſeems to them to bring with it a Sa- 
vour of what they perceived in themſelves when 
it was preſent ; for in Effect our Minds hate eve- 
ry thing which accompanicd our Sorrows, and 
love what were Companions to our Joys. 

This makes a Lover pleaſed to look at a Win- 
dow tho' ſhur, becauſe he had ſometimes the Fa- 
vour there to contemplate the Charms of his 
Miſtreſs : The ſame may be ſaid of a Ring, Let- 
ter, Garden, or any thing elſe, that has been (as 
he thinks) the conſcious Witneſs of his Joys. 

On the contrary it has often happened, that 
a fine Apartment, tho” never ſo richly furniſhed, 
has given the utmoſt Chagrin and Horror to a 
Perſon that has been thercin confined a Priſoner, 
or ſuffered any other kind of Misfortune. 

And I my ſelf have known ſome People, who 
would never drink out of a Cup that — any 
Reſemblance to that out of which in their Sick- 
neſs they have taken Phyſick ; for as that Win- 
dow, Ring, or Letter, repreſents to the one a 
{weet Remembrance, which gives him ſuch De- 
light, as imagining it to be Part of his Pleaſures ; 
{o to the other the fine furniſned Apartment, or 
Cup, revives, in his Memory, his Continement, or 
other Misfortunes. This 
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This is what I verily believe occaſions old Per- 
ſons to praile the Time paſt, and condemn the 
preſent. 

As therefore they give their Opinions of other 
Things, ſo do they of Coun Ts, aſſerting ſuch as 
have been within their Memory to be much more 
excellent, and far better furniſhed with great Men 
than thoſe of our Time ; and as foon as this To- 
pick is diſcourſed, they immediately begin with 
infinite Encomiums to extol the Courtiers of 
Duke Philip, or Duke Borſo, and rehearſe the 
Sayings of Nicolo Piccinino; and remember, that 
in thoſe Days a Man ſhould very rarely or never 
hear of a Murther committed, no Duels, Aſſaſſi- 
nations, or over-reaching one another, but a cer- 
tain Goodneſs, Fidelity, and upright Dealing a- 
mongſt all Men; and at that time in Courts there 
was ſeen nothing but ſuch excellent Cuſtoms and 
ſuch ſtrict Honeſty, that all the Courtiers ſeemed 
to be ſo many Religious; and Woe be to him 
who ſhould give another an ill Word, or make a 
Sign to any of the fair Sex not ſtrictly agreeable 
to Modeſty. | 

On the contrary they ſay, they ſee now a-days 
quite the reverſe, and that amongſt Courtiers not 
only brotherly Love and that antient commenda- 
ble way of Living is entirely loſt, but that no- 
thing now is eg er in Courts but Envy, 
Malice, ill Cuſtoms, and a moſt diſſolute Life in 
every Species of Vice; the Women lewd and 
paſt Shame, and the Men wanton and effemi- 
nate. | 

Nor do they ſtop here ; they condemn our 
Dreſs as too ſoft and immodeſt ; in ſhort, they 
reprehend an infinity of Things, among which 
indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, many deſerve their 
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Cenſure : For it cannot be ſaid but that there are 
a great many very wicked Perſons, and conſum- 
mate Villains amongſt us, and that the Age we 
live in is more fertile of Vice than what they 
lived in. 

But be this ſo, they notwithſtanding, in my 
Opinion, do not well diſcern the Caule of this 
exceeding Difference; and they are certainly very 
weak to imagine they can have every Thing thar 
is good in the World without a Mixture of Evil, 
which is impoſſible. | . 

For ſince Evil is contrary to Good, and Good 
to Evil, it is in a manner neceſſary, that by Op- 
poſition, and a certain Counterpoiſe, one ſhould 
ſupport and ſtrengthen the other, ſo as the one 
diminiſheth or encreaſeth, ſo ſhould the other in 
Proportion, becauſe no Contrary is witheur its 
Contrary. 

Does not every body know, that there would 
be no Juſtice in the World, were it not for Inju- 
Tics committed? no Greatneſs of Soul without 
Puſillanimity ? nor Chaſtity without Incontinen- 
cy? nor Health without Sickneſs ? nor Truth 
2 Falſhood? nor Happincls without Mi- 

ery? ä 

3 then ſaid well in Plato, when he de- 
clared, he wondered /£/op did not make a Fable, 
in which he might have ſeigned, that God, fince 
he could not unite Plcaſure and Sorrow, had joined 
them at their Extremities ſo, that the Beginning 
of the one ſhould have been the End of the o- 
ther; ſince we ſee no Pleaſure can be grateful to 
us, but what has been preceded by ſomewhat diſ- 
agrecable. | 

Is Repoſe pleaſant to any one who has not firſt 
been 20 Kal and tired? Who can truly reliſh 
8 | os 
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Meat, Drink, and Sleep, that has not firſt expe- 
rienced Hunger, Thirſt, and reſtleſs Slumber : 

I have therefore great Grounds to believe, that 
our Paſſions and Infirmities are given to us by 
Nature, not principally to make us ſubject to 
them; for it does not ſeem reaſonable, that the 
Origin and Mother of all Good ſhould determi- 
nately give us ſo many Evils; but ſince Nature 
hath made Health, Pleaſure, and all the other 
Goods of this Life; of Conſequence, after theſe, 
were joined Diſtempers, Sorrow, and all other 
Evils. 

Since therefore Virtues were granted to the 
World by the mere Grace and Gift of Nature, 
immediately after were Vices by that connected 
Contraricty neceſſarily linked with them in ſuch 
Manner, that either of them encreaſing or dimi- 
niſhing, the other ſhould encreaſe or diminiſh in 
Proportion. 

When therefore old Folks praiſe the Courts of 
former Times, becauſe there were not in them ſo 
many vicious Perſons, as in thoſe of our Days, they 
do not conſider that there were not in thoſe 
Courts ſo many excellent Perſons as in ours 
which indeed ought to be no matter of Wonder, 
for no Evil is ſo bad as that which is generated 
from the corrupt Seed of what was good. 

For which Reaſon, Nature producing now 
Perſons of a much better Genius than heretofore, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that thoſe who apply 
themſelves to Good mpſt be much better than 
thoſe they ſpeak of; ſo, for the ſame Reaſon, thoſe, 
who are turned to Evil, are much worſe. It muſt 
not therefore be ſaid, that ſuch as abſtained from 
doing ill, becauſe they. knew not how to do it, 
deſerved in that Caſe any Commendation ; for 
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tho” they did but a little ill, they did however the 
worſt they knew. 

And that the Fits of thoſe Times were gene- 
rally far inferior to thoſe now a- days, may caſily 
be gathered by what they have excelled in, as 
Letters, Painting, Statuary, Architecture, and 
the like. 

Beſides, theſe old Perſons run down and diſ- 
commend many Things in us, which, of them- 
ſelves, are neither good nor bad; and that too in 
reality on no other Account, but becauſe they did 
not do them; as for Example, they tell us, it 
does not look well for young People to dreſs after 
this or that Manner, or be covered before their 
Seniors, at leaſt, not 'till they come to ſuch or 
ſuch an Age. For the Faſhions now a- days in 
uſe, beſides that they are very convenient, are 
introduced by Cuſtom, and People generally are 
pleaſed with them, as they themſelves were with 
thoſe of their Time, when they went in their 
Trunks, pinked Jackets, and low Shoes tied with 
Ribands; and to appear yet more gallant, would 
carry all Day long a Hawk upon their Fiſt with- 
out any Purpoſe at all, and dance without ſo much 
as touching a Lady's Hand ; and uſed many other 
Modes, which now would look very ridiculous, 
but then were much valucd and eſteemed. | 

Moſt certainly therefore may we follow the 

Mas of our Times, without de- 
ſerving Cenſure from theſe old Perſons, who think 
they ſufficiently commend ghemſelves, when they 
ſay, Mell, the World is come now to a ſad paſs 3 
when I was young, the Times were much more in- 
nocent than they are nom; when I was twenty Nears 
old, I lay with my Mother and Siſters, and knew 
not what Ii omen were a lous time after, but now 

Children, 
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Children, ſcarce out of the Shell, know more Naughti- 
neſs than they that were come to Man's Eſtate did 
in thoſe Days. Nor are they aware in {o ſaying, 
that they allow our Children to have more Wit 
than their old Men. 

Let them leave therefore ſpeaking againſt our 
Times, as full of Vices for in in, ms away, 
they take away at the ſame time all Virtue; and 
let them remember, that among the | awry Men 
of old, when thoſe. glorious Souls flouriſhed, who, 
we muſt allow, were truly divine in all kind of 
Virtue, and endowed with a moſt exalted Genius 
more than human, there were alſo as conſummate 
Villains, which, had not Death prevented them, 
would have excelled our bad Men in Evil, as theſe: 
good Men did ours in Goodneſs; and of this 
Truth all Hiſtories make full mention. | 

But to thoſe old Perſons I think I have made a 
ſufficient Anſwer : We ſhall therefore lay aſide 
this Diſcourſe, perhaps too tedious, bur yet not 
from the Purpoſe ; and it being ſufficient, that 
we have evidently demonſtrated that our Courts 
deſerve as much Honour as thoſe of their Times, 
which they ſo much extolled and commended, let us 
give our Attention to the Diſcourſe we had in rela- 
tion to the Character of a Cour TIER, by which 
one may eaſily gather in what Degree the Court 
of Urbino was amongſt the reſt, and what a Prince 
and Princeſs they were, who were attended by 
ſuch a Number of Noble ts, and how happy 
all thoſe who lived in ſuch Company might eſteem 
themſelves. | 

The next Day then, I muſt tell you, there 
was much Diſcourſe between the Gentlemen and 
Ladies of the Court upon what paſt in Confer- 
ence the Night before; good Part of which be- 
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gan upon the Governor's eager Deſire to know 
the Particulars, of which he was very inquiſitive 
to be informed of almoſt every Body: And as it 
cycr happens in like Caſes, it was variouſly rela- 
ted to him; for ſome extolled one thing, and 
ſome another, as their Inclination led them. 

Beſides, there were different Opinions in relation 
to the Count's own Meaning, as it well might be, 
it being almoſt morally impoſſible, that every one 
ſhould entirely remember all that had been faid : 
On this Account good Part of the Day was ſpent 
about it; but as ſoon as Night drew on, the Go- 
vernor ordered Supper to be ſet on the Table, 
and invited all the Gentlemen ; which ended, he 
immediately repaired to the Ducheſs's Apart- 
ment, who ſecing ſo great a Company aſſembled 
ſooner than uſual, thus began; 

In my Opinion, ſaid ſhe, Signor Frederick, it 
is a great Burthen that is laid upon you, and a 
great Expectation that you are to fatisty. 

W hat Load, I beſeech you, is it, Madam ? faid 
Unico Aretino (not attending Signor Frederick's 
Anſwer) for who is ſo weak, that when he can 


do a thing will not do it in a fit and convenient 
Seaſon 2? 


. Do you not think then, Sir, ſaid Signor Fre- 
4] derick, turning towards Aretino, that I have a 
o heavy Charge laid upon me this Night, fince I 
am obliged to declare in what Time and Manner 
a Courtier ought to uſe his good Qualities, and 
practiſe ſuch orher Things that have been alrcady 
ſaid to be proper for him? 

| Indeed, Sir, replied Unico, in my Opinion it 
is no mighty matter; for I think a good Judg- 
ment in a Courtier is ſufficient for all this, which 
the Count well obſerved yeſternight he ought by 
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all means to have; and if fo, I think, without 
any other Qualification, he may well practiſe what 
he knows in due.Time and Manner, which to 
bring more minutely into Rules were a Thing too 
difficult, and perhaps ſuperfluous z for I know 
no one that would be ſo ridiculous to exerciſe the 
Sword, or other martial Inſtruments, when other 
People were attending to a Concert of Muſick ; 
or run about the Streets dancing the Moriſco, 
tho? he knew it never ſo well; or if he was to 
comfort a Lady for the Loſs of her only Son, 
would read her a ridiculous Farce. I believe, no 
Gentleman would be guilty of ſuch Improprieties, 
unleſs he was out of his Senſes. 

You run here, Sir, too much upon the Ex- 
tremes, in my Opinion, ſaid Signor Frederick ; 
for it may ſometimes happen for a Man to be a 
little abſent from himſelt, and all Faults are not 
alike; for a Man may indeed abſtain from com- 
miting a publick and open Folly, ſuch as you 
mention of dancing about the Streets, and the 
like, and yet perhaps not refrain from an unſea- 
ſonable praiſing of himſelf, or making uſe of a 
diſagreeable Preſumption, or now and then drop- 
Ping out a Word with an Intention to make one 
augh, which however being ſpoken at an impro- 
per time will appear cold and infipid z and theſe 
Faults are very often covered with a certain Yeil, 
which hinders thoſe who do them from ſeeing 
them, unleſs they look very diligently into them. 

And though for many Caules our Sight diſcerns 
but little, yet Ambition, above all things, makes 
it very dark and obſcure; for every Man very 
willingly diſplays himſelf in what he perſuades 


himſelf he knows, whether ſuch Perſuaſion be 
true or falſe, 
'The 
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The well-Government therefore of a Man's ſelf 
in this Caſe, I think, confiſts in a certain Pru- 
dence and Judgment of Choice, and to know 
more or leſs what is excellent and depraved in all 
'Fhings, in order to practiſe them either oppor- 
tunely, or out of Scaſon. And though the Cour- 
tier be of ſo good a Judgment, that he can diſ- 
cern theſe Differences, yer it does not therefore 
follow, but that he may much ſooner attain what 
he is in ſearch of, after having his Thoughts ex- 
_ by certain Rules, and been ſhewn the 
ay and the Places, as it were, marked out to 
him, where he may lay his Foundation, than if 
he only had ſome general and ſuperficial Norions. 
3 therefore as the Count Veſternight 
has ſo copiouſly and in ſuch a graceful Manner 
delivered himſelf upon this Subject of the Cour- 
ier, he has made me in reality conceive no ſmall 
Fear and Doubt, that J ſhall never be able to fa- 
tisfy, as I ought, this noble Audience in what is 
incumbent on me to diſcourfe of, as he has done: 
However, that I may ſhare as much as poſſibly I 
can of his Praiſe, and be ſure not to err, I fthall 
not contradict him in any thing he has advanced. 
I am therefore entirely of the fame Sentiment 
with that Gentleman, in relation to Birth, Wir, 
and Diſpoſition of Perſon, and Gracefulneſs of 
Aſpect in a Courtier; bur ſhall beg leave farther 
to oblerve, that beſides all theſe, in order to his 
deſervedly 1 the good Eſteem of every 
one, and the good Graces of the Prince he ſerves, 
it appears to me abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
know fo to frame his whole Life and Converſa- 
tion, as that he = gracefully diſplay all his good 
Qualities in general, without incurring the Envy 
of any one. 1 
And 
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And how difficult a Matter this is, may be con- 
ſidered from thoſe very few who ever arrive to 
that Perfection, for we are all of us naturally 
more given to diſpraiſe an ill Action, than to com- 
mend a good one; and one would really imagine, 
by the conſtant Practice of a great many, that 
thro' an innate Malice, though fully convinced 
of the Excellency of a Thing, they enforce 
themſelves with all their Diligence and Study to 
diſcover in it either an Error, or the Semblance 
of one. 

It is therefore neceſſary that our Courtier act 
in every Reſpe& with a great deal of Circum- 
ſpection, ſo that all his Words and Actions be a- 
grecable to Prudence; and not only to take Care 
to have in himſelf excellent Qualities and Condi- 
tions, but to order and diſpoſe the whole Courſe 
of his Life in ſuch Manner, that it may in every 
reſpect be N thereto, and no ways diſ- 
agreeable in it ſelf, but make one Body of theſe 

ood Parts; ſo that every Action of his may re- 
fal and be compoſed of all Virtues, as thoſe of 
a wiſe Man, in the Language of the Stoicks, 
ought to be; and altho' one rue is ever predo- 
minant, they are all of them notwithſtanding ſo 
chained together, that they all tend to the ſame 
End, and all may ſerve and concur to the ſame 

Effect. | 
- For which Account it is highly neceſſary that 
he know how to make the molt advantagious 
Uſe of them, and b Compariſon, and as it were 
by Contrariety of one, ſometimes to make the 
other more clearly known; like good Painters, 
who with their Shades artfully diſcover the Beau- 
ties of their Lights, and ſo, on the contrary, 
mingle their ſeveral Colours together in ſuch 2 

er, 
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der, that by this Variety Both become more a- 
— and the admirable Diſpoſition of the 

igures, one contrary to the other, aids them to 
what is in reality the true Intention of Painting. 

This makes an Affability and Sweetneſs of Tem- 

r wonderful in a Gentleman of the Army, who 

as true Courage; for as Magnanimity is much 
greater when accompanied with Modeſty, ſo does 
that Modeſty encreaſe, and appear to greater Ad- 
vantage, by that Courage or Greatneſs of Mind. 

To do much, therefore, and uſe few Words, 
and not praiſe ones ſelf in worthy Actions, agree- 
ably diſſembling them, gives Addition to both 
Virtues, in a Perſon who knows how to do all 
this with Diſcretion: which alſo may be ſaid of 
every other good Quality. 

I would therefore have our Courtier, in all his 
Words and Actions, make uſe of certain general 
Rules; which, in my Judgment; briefly contain 
as much as belongs to me to ſpeak. 

And for the firft, and moſt important of all ; 
let him by all means (as the Count well obſerved 
Yeſternight) in every thing avoid Affectation; 
then let him, conſider well what the Nature of 
the Thing is which he ſpeaks or does, the Place 
where it is done, in whoſe Preſence, in what 
Time, the Cauſe why he does it, his Age, Pro- 
feſſion, the End to which it tends, and the Means 
that may bring him to it; and by theſe Conſide- 
rations let him difcrcetly apply himſelf ro what- 

ever he has a mind to do or ſay. 

' Having thus ſaid, he ſeemed to pauſe a little: 
whereupon Signor Morello da Ortona took an Oc- 
caſion to ſpeak; In my Opinion, Sir, ſaid he, 
theſe Rules of yours give but little Inſtruction; 
and for my part I know juſt as much now wy" 

2 ore 
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re vou began, tho? indeed I remember I have 
_ of — from the good Fathers when 1 
have been at Confeſſion, and I think they call 
them Circumſtances. - 

Here Signor Frederick, with a Smile, replied z If 
you remember, ſaid he, the Count, laſt Night, 
would have the principal Profeſſion of a Cour tier 
to be that of Arms, and ſpoke very copiouſly how 
he ſhould be excellent therein; for which Reaſon 
we ſhall rehearſe no more of that Subject. How- 
ever, by our Rule, in whatever warlike Action 
our Courtier is, either by Sea or Land, he oughe 
prudenfly to ſever himſelf from the Multitude, 
and do what he has to do with as little Compa- 
ny as he can, and in fight of Perſons of the high- 
eſt Rank and Diſtinction, and, if poſhble, in the 
very Preſence of the King or Prince he ſerves; 
for in reality it is of t Advantage to any one 
to be taken notice of in doing of brave and gal 
lant Actions. For I am of Opinion, as it is an 
ill Thing to hunt after falſe Glory in what really 
deſerves no Praiſe at all; ſo it is full as bad for a 
Man to defraud himſelf of that Honour which is 
due to him, and not to ſeek after that Renown 
which only is the true Reward of virtuous Ac- 
dions. : 

And I remember well ſome certain Perſons, 
who thought they were really Men of Courage 
were yet in this reſpect but groſs headed, a 
would put their Life in as much Danger to take 
a Flock of Sheep, as in being the foremoſt to 
ſcale the Walls of a Town; which Overſight, 
to give them the ſofteſt Term, our Courtier will 
not be guilty of, if he reflects on the Cauſe that 


induced him to the Camp; which ought to be 
only Honour. 75 
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And farther, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
if he happen to be one of thoſe concerned in pub- 
lick Exerciſes, as Tilt, Tourney, or the like, let 
him remember the Place where he is to be, and 
accordingly provide a Horſe and proper Accou- 
trements, no leſs handſome than ſure, in order to 
engage the Eyes of the Spectators, with every 
thing that is graceful z as the Loadſtone at- 
tracts the Iron. Let him alſo take particular Care 
never to come with the laſt in the Liſts; always 
remembring that the Spectators, eſpecially the La- 
dies, take more Notice of the firſt than the laſt, 
for the Eye and Mind, which at the Beginning 
are taken with that Novelty, obſerve every little 
Matter, and make ſure Impreſſions of it; where- 
as by Continuance, they not only are ſatiated, but 
quite tired. 

For which Reaſon, in old Times, there was a 
famous Player, that would always appear the firſt 
upon the * 

Beſides, if it happen our Courtier ſhould fall 
into any Diſcourſe relating to Arms, let him con- 
ſider well the Profeſſion of thoſe he talks with, 
and frame Diſcourſe accordingly; * manner 
of Speech to Men, and another to Women: and 
in caſe he has a mind to touch upon any thing re- 
dounding to his own Reputation, let him do it 
covertly, and as it were en paſſant, and with that 
Caution and Circumſpection as the Count laſt 
N i very well obſerved. 
hat think you now, Signor Morello, do not 
our Rules teach us ſomething? Do you not be- 
lieve our Friend whom I mentioned to you the 
other Day, had quite forgotten with whom he 
diſcourſed, and why, when to entertain a Lady 
he never ſaw before, he began to tell her how 
many 
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many Men he had killed, what a Man of Proweſs 
he was, and that he could fence admirably well, 
and play at Backſword; and would not leave off 
till he had taught her how to defend certain 
Strokes of a Pole-Axe, either armed, or unarmed ; 
and how to handle the ſmall Sword to greater Ad- 
vantage; ſo that the poor Lady paſſed her Time 
very uneaſily, and thought every Hour a thoufand 
Years, till ſhe got from him, for fear he ſhould 
kill her, as he had done thoſe others. 

Into theſe Errors run thoſe who have not an 
Eye to the Circumſtances, which, you ſay, you have 
heard from the good Fathers in Confeſſion. 

I fay then, that among the Exerciſes of the 
Body, ſome are never practiſed but in Publick, as 
Tilt, Tourney, and the like, which depend en- 
tirely upon Arms: when therefore our Courtier 
undertakes any of theſe, let him provide himſelf 
with a good Horſe, and other proper Furniture, 
as I juſt now mentioned; and if any of theſe be 
wanting, let him by no means concern himſelf 
therein; for he cannot excuſe himſelf, that this is 
none of his Profeſſion. | 

Then let him conſider, in whoſe Preſence he 
is, and with whom he engages; for it is by no 
means fit for a Gentleman to do this in the Coun- 
try, where the Spectators and Combatants are on- 
ly Peaſants. 

In our Country of Lombardy, ſaid Signor Ga/- 
par Pallavicini, we do not ſtand on theſe Nice- 
ties; for you ſhall ſee the young Gentlemen there, 
upon Holidays, dance all Day long, in the Sun, 
with the Peaſants, and pitch the Bar, run, wreſtle, 
and leap; and I think it no Crime at all: for in 
theſe Caſes, the Compariſon does not run upon 
Nobility of Birth, but upon Force and Dexterity 

C wherein, 
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wherein, very frequently, the Country People are 
not any wiſe) inferior e And Lefides, 
in my Opinion, this Familiarity has in it a certain 
agreeable Freedom. 

This Dancing in the Sun, replied Signor Fre- 
derict, I can by no means approve of; nor can I 


tell what a Man can gain by it; but if he will 
wreſtle, run, leap, and pitch the Bar with Pea- 
ſants, he ought, in my Judgment, to do it by 
way of Trial, or, as we may ſay, thro' Courteſy, 
not for Maſtery ; and one ought to be aſſured be- 
forchand to get the better, otherwiſe one ſhould 
by no means engage; for it is a very ill Sight, 
and unworthy of a Gentleman, to be vanquiſhed 
by a Carter, eſpecially in wreſtling. For which 
Reaſon, I think it much better to abſtain from 
theſe Freedoms, at leaſt in the Preſence of many; 
for if he get the better, his Gains can be bur 
ſmall; but the Diſgrace very conſiderable, if he 
be worſted. 

Playing at Ball, is another publick Exerciſe 
which the Multitude much honour with their 
Preſence; I would have therefore our Courtier 
exerciſe himſelf at this, and all things elſe, except 
Arms, as a thing out of his Profeſſion, and not 
to ſeem to expect any Honour from it, or to be 
known to ſpend much Time or Study to become 
excellent about it; nor to be like ſome who de- 
light in Muſick, that when they talk with any 
one, after a Pauſe, renew their Diſcourſe in ſuch 
a Tone as if they were running over the Gamut. 
Others again, always ſtep after ſuch a manner, 
both in Churches and in the Street, as if they 
were dancing the Minuet. And there are ſome, 
that, meeting their Friends in the Mall, give 
themſclves ſuch violent Airs as if they were go- 
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ing to fence, or wreſtle, or what they moſt de- 
light in. . 7. 

We have a young Cardinal in Rome, ſaid Sig- 
nor Gonzaga, who does much better than ſo, he, 
knowing himſelf of good Strength of Body, leads 
all his Viſiters, tho' he never ſaw them before, 
into one of his Gardens, and invites them very 
preſſingly, to ſtrip into their Waſtcoats, to leap 
with him. 

Here Signor Frederick ſmiled, but continued on 
his Diſcourſe ; There are {ome other Exerciſes, 
ſaid he, that may be done both publickly, and in 
private, as Dancing; and this our Courtier ought 
to have ſome regard to, in my Opinion; for if 
he dance in the Preſence of many, and in a Place 
full of People, I think he ought to preſerve a 
certain Dignity, tempered, notwithſtanding, with 
a certain Sweetneſs, and graceful Movements; 
and tho? he find himſelf of ſufficient Agility, and 
perfectly underſtands Time and Meaſure, yet ler 
him by no means run into that Swiftneſs of Move- 
ment, and artful Shakings of the Fect, which 
are agreeable enough in a Dancing-maſter, but 
perhaps are unbecoming a Gentleman. Tho' pri- 
vately in a Chamber, as we are now, I cannot ſay 
but & may uſe his Liberty in that reſpect, and 
even dance the Moriſco roo, and the like; but 
by no means in publick, unleſs he were maſked. 

And though he thould chance to be known b 
every Body, it would take off little of the Plea- 
ſure from the Spectators ſo that in reality, when 
a Man has a mind to ſhew himſelf to Advantage 
in publick Spectacles, there is no way fo proper 
as a Maſk, which gives a certain Liberty for a 
Man, among other Things, to take upon him the 
Form of what he beſt underſtands, and an Op- 
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portunity to be diligent in reſpect of the princi- 


pal Intention of what he has a mind to ſhew him- 
ſelf excellent in; and a certain Negligence in 
Things of no Importance is ever graceful and be- 
coming: as for Example, to dreſs up a young 
Perſon in the Habit of an old Man, yet ſo that 
his Clothes be no Impediment to him to ſhew his 
Nimbleneſs and 1 z and a Soldier in a Shep- 
herd's Dreſs, or ſome ſuch like Diſguiſe, but with 


a good Horſe under him, with ſuitable Furniture, 
| becauſe the Minds of the Spectators immediately 


imagine that which firſt preſents it felf to the 
Eye, and when afterwards they find much greater 
than they expected under ſueh a Dreſs, they take 
freſh Delight and Pleaſure. 

For which Reaſon, it would by no means be 
convenient, in theſe publick Shews, where Peo- 
ple amuſe themſelves in perſonating what they are 
not, that a Prince ſhould dreſs like a Prince, be- 
cauſe in ſuch Caſe, the Pleaſure that the Specta- 
tors take in the Novelty of the Thing would not 
be much; for it is no Matter of Surprize or 
Novelty, for a Prince to be a Prince; but when 


it is known, that beſides his being a Prince, he 


would alſo bear the Garb of one, he loſeth the 
Liberty of doing all thoſe Things which are out 
of the Dignity of a Prince to do. 

And if in theſe Maſquerades there happen to 
be any Occaſion of uſing Arms, he might eaſily 
make People believe that he would keep up the 
Dignity of a Prince, for fear of being worſted, 
and to make himſelf be taken notice of by o- 
thers: Beſides, ſhould he do that in Diverſion, 
which he ought to do in good earneſt, when 
Need requires, it would really take away his Au- 
thority, and make him look as if he were caly 
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then in jeſt. But in this Caſe a Prince diveſting 
himſelf of the Perſon of a Prince, and mingling 
himſelf equally with his Inferiors (though he 
ſhould perchance be known) by thus deſpoiling 
himſelf of his Greatneſs, takes _ himſelf ſome- 
what much greater, that is, to ſurpaſs others, not 
in Authority, but Valour, and ſhew that this Vir- 
tue is no way augmented by his being a Prince. 

I fay therefore, that on theſe publick Occaſi- 
ſions the Courtier ought to have the ſame Cir- 
cumſpection, according to his Degree, or Qua- 
lity. But in Vaulting, Wreſtling, Running and 
Leaping, I would have him by all means ſhun 
the Multitude, or at moſt be ſeen but ſeldom 
for there is nothing ſo excellent in the World, 
that the Ignorant are not ſatiated with, and little 
value it, when they are uſed to it. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Mufick : But I would 
not have our Courtier do like a great many, who, 
in whatſoever Place they are, and even in the Pre- 
ſence of Perſons of the higheſt Quality, of whom 
they have very little Knowledge, without much 
Entreaty begin to exerciſe what they know, and 
very often what they know not; ſo that one 
would really believe, that they came on purpoſe 
to make themſelves be taken notice of; and that 
it was their principal Study and Profeſſion. 

Let our Courtier therefore uſe Muſick by wa 
only of Diverſion, and, as if he did it by a kind 
of Conſtraint, and by no means in the Preſence 
of Noblemen, or in much Company. And tho? 
he were never ſo great a Maſter, yet would I 
have him diſſemble as much as poſſible the Study 
and Pains a Man mutt needs be at in doing an 


thing well, and make ſhew, as if he little yalued | 
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it himſelf, though by his excellent Performance 
he make it ſufficiently eſteemed by others. 

Here Signor Gaſpar Pallavicini began to ſpeak. 
There are various kinds of Muſick, Signor, ſaid 
he, as well Vocal, as Inſtrumental; I ſhould there- 
fore be very glad to know which is the beſt, and 
at what time the Courtier ought to practiſe it. 

In my Opinion, anſwered Signor Frederict, to 
ſing by Book with a good Manner is very fine; 
but to ſing to an Inſtrument much finer; for all 
the Sweetneſs of Muſick conſiſts in a Solo, and 
one obſerves with greater Attention the Air and 
fine Manner, when the Ear is not employed to 
attend more than one Voice; beſides, every lit- 
tle Error in ſuch a Caſe is ſoon perceived, whereas 
in Company one helps another. But the molt a- 
greeable of all is ſinging to the Lute, which 
gives ſuch a Grace and Energy to the Words, 
that any one who has a Soul muſt be wonderfully 
affected. 

All Inſtruments with Keys are likewiſe full of 
Harmony, as having the Notes very perfect; and 
one may with a great deal of Eaſe perform a 
great many Things upon them to ſooth the Mind 
with the Sweets of Muſick. A Concert of Vi- 
olins, with their Baſe, has likewiſe its Charms. 

To theſe moſt certainly the Voice gives much 
Grace and Ornament ; in which I would have 
our Courtier have ſome Knowledge; however, 
the more the better, without troubling himſelf 
with thoſe which Minerva and Alcibiades rejected 
as troubleſome and dilagreeable. 

Now, as to the Time and Seaſon when theſe 
may be made uſe of, 1 believe, all Times are pro- 
per, when one is in a free and agreeable Com- 
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pany, but eſpecially before the Ladies, becauſe 
their Looks ſoften the Minds of the Auditors, 
and make them more ſuſceptible of Muſick's 
ſweet Impreſſions, and inſpire the Souls of the 
Performers with freſh Sprightlineſs and Vigour; 
and I cannot help once more repeating, that this 
be done by no means in the preſence of a Multi- 
tude, or mean People. 

But the Life and Spirit of all muſt be a prudent 
Management; for in reality it would be impoſſi- 
ble to imagine every Caſe that my happen; and 
if the Courtier be a juſt Judge of himſelf, he will 
well know the proper Time, and when the Minds 
of the Hearers are diſpoled to give due Attention, 
and when not: He will likewite conſider his own 
Age; for in reality, for an old Man, of what 
Quality ſoever, hoary-headed, toothleſs, and full 
of Wrinkles, makes but an indifferent Figure, 
ſinging to his Lute, in the Company of Ladies, 
though he could do it tolerably well; becauſe 
ſuch Songs contain in them Expreſſions of Love, 
and Love in old Perſons is ridiculous ; tho' ſome- 
times the little God, among other Miracles of his, 
ſeems to take a Pleaſure, in ſpight of Years, to 
{et frozen Hearts on fire. | 

Do nor, I beſeech you, ſaid Lord Julian, de- 
prive poor old Men of this Pleaſure ; for I have 
known ſeveral Perſons well in Years, that had 
moſt perfect Voices, and knew how to handle 
their Inſtruments as nimbly as any young Fellow 
whatſoever. 
- I would not deprive them, replied Signor Fre- 
derict, of this Pleaſure ; but I would deprive you 
and theſe Ladies of an Opportunity to laugh at 
ſuch Folly ; but if old Men will ſing to the Lute, 
let them. do it privately, and only to rid their 
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Minds of thoſe troubleſome Cares and diſquiet 
Thoughts, of which our Life is full, and to taſte 
that divine Pleaſure which I believe Pythagoras 
and Socrates did in Muſick. And ſuppoſe they 
. not at all, yet, as they have a certain Ha- 

it in their Mind, they certainly will reliſh it 
much better in hearing it, than thoſe who have 
no Notion of Muſick. For as the Arms of a 
Smith, perhaps weak in other Things, by much 


_ Exerciſe in his own Trade, are ſtronger than an- 


other Man's, who never was uſed to work; fo 
the Ears of thoſe who have been exerciſed in 
Harmony, much ſooner and better diſcern it, and 
judge of it with greater Pleaſure than other Per- 
ſons, who are not verſed in the ſweet Varietics of 
Muſick, how good and excellent they may other- 
wile be, becauſe theſe Modulations make no Im- 
preſſion in the Minds of thoſe not uſed to hear 
them, but paſs away without leaving behind 
them any Guſt, or Pleaſure ; though even the 


Wild-Beaſts take Delight in Harmony. This 


then is the Pleaſure proper for old People to take 
in Muſick. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Dancing; for in rea- 
lity theſe Exerciſes ought to be left off, before 
Age conſtrains us to leave them, whether we will, 
or no. | 

It is much better then, ſaid Signor Morello, in 
a little Heat, to except all old Men, and to ſay, 
that none but young People are fit to be Cour- 
lier. 

Here Signor Frederick could not forbear ſmi- 
ling. And do not you, ſaid he, Signor Morello, 
obſerve, that they, who take delight in theſe 
Things, if they be not young, ſtudy to appear 
ſo, and for that Reaſon colour their . 
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Eye-brows z and all this, becauſe Nature tacitly 
gives them to underſtand, that theſe Things are 
only proper for youn 3 

At theſe Words all the Ladies laught, becauſe 
they knew they troubled Morello, who ſeemed to 
be a little out of Patience. However, continued 
Signor Frederick, there are other Entertainments, 
with the Ladies, fit for old Men. And what are 
they, ſaid Morello, to tell Stories? 

That may be done too, replied Signor Frede- 
rick. But every Age, as you know, carries along 
with it its proper Thoughts, and has ſome pecu- 
liar Vice and Virtue z and old Men, tho' they 
are generally wiſer than young Perſons, more con- 
tinent and of greater Foreſight, yet are they with- 
all more talkative, more covetous, harder to pleaſe, 
more fearful, always noiſy at Home, harſh to 
their Children, and would have every body ſub- 
miſſive to their Will, and do as they do. 

On the contrary, young People are full of Cou- 
e, Liberality, and Sincerity; but prone to 
quarrel, variable and unconſtant, love and diſlike 
in an Inſtant, given to all kinds of Pleaſure, and 
hate thoſe that adviſe them for their Good. Bur 
of all Ages of Life Manhood is moſt temperate, 
which has done with the giddy Follies of Youth, 
and yet not arrived to old Age. They therefore, 
who are in the Extremities, as it were, ought to 
be careful to know how to correct, with Reaſon, 
thoſe Vices Nature has bred in them. 

Old Men ought then to take heed of over- 
much praiſing themſelves, and guard themſelves 
from thoſe other Vices I have juſt now hinted 
are peculiar to them, and make uſe of that Pru- 
dence and Knowledge, which they, by long Uſe 
and Experience, have acquired, and be like ſo 
many 
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many Oracles, to which every one might have 
recourſe for Counſel and Advice, and ſpeak what 
they know with a certain Grace, with due Ap- 
plication accompanying the Gravity of Years with 
à certain temperate and facetious Gaiety. Thus 
may they be good Courtiers, and be well reſpected 
both by the Gentlemen and Ladies, and will, at 
all times, be very acceptable without ſinging, or 
dancing; and, when Occaſion. offers, diſplay 
their Worth and Excellence inmatters of W eight 
and Importance. 

The fame Method, in proportion, ſhould 
young Men make uſe of, not to take upon them 
the Air of old Perſons ; for what is fit for one, is 
not, in every reſpect, ſo fit for the other; and it 
is a common Saying, that too much Gravity in a 
young Man is a bad Sign; but to correct in them- 
{elves the Vices of Nature. 

For which Reaſon, I muſt own, I take great 
Delight in ſeeing a young Perſon, eſpecially in 
martial Exerciſcs, if he have ſomewhat of the 
grave in him, and ſpeaks little, keep aftrict Guard 
over all his Actions, without that Reſtleſſneſs we 
generally obſerve in that Age; for ſuch a one 
iecms to have, I know not what, more than o- 
ther young People. 

Beſides, this Carriage and Behaviour has in it 
a certain kind of valuable Courage, ſince it ap- 
pears only to be excited by Judgment, not Paſſi- 
on, and rather governed by Reaſon, than Appe- 
tite; and this is ever remarkable in Perſons of 
great Souls. This we even obſerve in ſuch Brutes 
that are more noble and couragious than others, 
as in the Lion and Eagle; nor is this unreaſona- 
ble, for that ſudden and impetuous Movement, 
without Words, or other Demonſtrations of An- 
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ger, which, with all its Force, like the Shot of 
2 Canon, burſts out with all its Fury from Qui- 
etneſs, its contrary, is more violent than that, which 
cncreaſes and grows hot by Degrees. 

Such Perſons therefore, who talk ſo much, and 
{kip about, when they are going to undertake any 
thing of Moment, look as if they were mere 
Flaſh; and do (to uſe the Words of Pietro Monte) 
like Children walking in a dark Night, who ſing 
tor Fear, as if that would give them Courage. 

So then, as in a young Man a ſedate and ripe 
Youth is to be commended, becauſe in fuch Caſe 
Levity, which is a Vice proper to that Age, 1s 
tempered and corrected: So, in an old Man, a 
green and ſprightly old Age is much to be eſteem- 
ed, becauſe, on ſuch Occaſion, the Vigour of the 
Mind ſeems to be ſo abundant, as to heat and give 
a certain Force to that weak and cold Age, and 
to maintain it in that middle State, which is the 
better Part of our Life. 

But to conclude, all theſe fine Qualities in our 
Courtier will not acquire him the general Favour 
of great Men and Ladies, if he have not alſo a 
2 and amiable Manner in his daily Conver- 

ation. But of this, I believe, it will be very dif- 
ficult to N any Rules, by reaſon of that 
Infinity of Caſes, which occur continually in Con- 
verſation; and foraſmuch as, amongſt all Men in 
the World, there are not two that agree together 
in every thing. For which Reaſon, he, who is 
to converſe with ſo many, muſt guide himſelf by 
his own Judgment; and, by knowing the Diffe- 
rence of Perſons, change his Stile and Manner, 
according to the Temper and Diſpoſition of thoſe 
he is to converſe with. And, for my Part, I can 
preſcribe no better Rules in this Caſe than have 


been 
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been mentioned, and which, Signor Morello ſays, 
he learned, from a Child, of the good Friars in 
Confeſſion. 

Here Donna Emilia ſmiling ſaid, you would 
fain get rid of your Employment, Signor Frede- 
rick, but you are not like to eſcape ſo; for you 
mult entertain us with Diſcourſe *till Bed- time. 

But * Madam, ſaid he, I can ſay no 
more? We ſhall now ſee your Wit, replied Don- 
na Emilia, and if what I have heard be true, there 
have been Men fo very witty and eloquent, that 
they have not wanted Matter in an Inſtant to 
4 a Book in the Praiſe of a Fly, others in 
Praiſe of a Quartan Ague, and others again in 
Honour of Baldneſs ; and are you at a Tok to. 
ſpeak ſomewhat for one Night of the Courtier? 

We have already, ſaid Signor Frederick, ſaid as 
much as will very near make two Books. But 
ſince no Excuſe will be admitted, [ ſhall talk ſo long, 
'till you, Madam, ſhall think I have done, if not 
my Duty, at leaſt to rhe utmoſt of my Power. 

I ſuppoſe, the Converſation, which the Cour- 
tier ought principally to attend to, with all his 
Care, in order to make himſelf acceptable, is the 
very ſame he may have with his Prince; and tho 
this Term Converſation carries along with it an 
Idea of a certain Equality, which one would not 
judge can paſs between a Maſter and Servant, yet 
for once we will give it that Denomination. 

I would therefore have our Courtier, beſides his 
daily diſplaying his good Qualities to the World, 
as we have ſaid he is obliged to do, to turn all his 
Thoughts and Force of Mind to love, and even 
(if I may be permitted the Expreſſion) to adore 
the Prince he ſerves above all other Things, and 
in every minute Circumſtance endeayour to pleaſe 
him. Here 
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Here Pietro de Napoli could hold no longer; of 
theſe ſort of Courtiers, ſaid he, Signor Frederict, 
ou may find a great many now a- days; for I think, 
in a few Words, you have drawn to the Life a very 
noble Flatterer. 

You are quite out there, ſaid gone Frederick, 
for Flatterers do not love their Lords nor Friends; 
both which I principally require in our Courtier; 
and to pleaſe his Prince, and obey his Commands, 
may be done without Flattery: I mean ſuch as 
are honourable, and agreeable to Reaſon, or ſuch 
as of themſelves are neither good nor bad; as in 
Play, by giving himſelf up more to one Exerciſe 
than another; and to this I would have our Cour- 
tier conform himſelf, though naturally he ſhould 
have no Inclination to it; ſo that whenſoever his 
Lord looks upon him, he may think he has ſome- 
what agreeable to diſcourſe him about: which 
more certainly will be, if he has that good Judg- 
ment to know what may pleaſe his Prince, and 
Prudence and Underſtanding to accommodate him- 
ſelf ro him, and a deliberare Will to make him 
delighted with that which naturally might dil- 
pleaſe him. 

If he has theſe good Qualities, he will never 
appear with a ſad and melancholy Air in his Pre- 
ſence, nor ſo ſullen as many, and that one would 
imagine they had ſome Miſunderſtanding with 
their Sovereign; Which is a Thing true, odious 
and deteſtable. 

Beſides this, he will never be guilty of Rail- 
lery, eſpecially againſt his Superiors; a Thing 
which too often happens in Courts, where a cer- 
tain Tempeſt governs, which carries along with 
it this unhappy Temper, that thoſe who have re- 
ceived the greateſt Fayours from their Prince, and 
"JY are 
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are promoted from a low Condition to the higheſt 
Honours, are perpetually complaining, and ſpeak 
the worſt they can of him, which is a thing en- 
tirely miſbecoming, not only in them, but in 
thoſe who really have received but ill Treatment. 

Neither muſt our Courtier uſe any kind of 
fooliſh Preſumption, nor be guilty of carrying 
trifling News, nor be ſo inadvertent as to make 
uſe of ſuch Expreſſions which may give Offence, 
inſtead of Pleaſure. | 

He muſt not be obſtinate nor contentious, as 
ſome are, who ſeem to take no other Delight and 
Satisfaction, than to be as troubleſome as Flies; 
and make Profeſſion of ſpitefully contradicting 
every Body without Diſtinction; no Babler, nor 
guilty of falſe Reports, nor vain-glorious, nor 
ily Flatterer; but modeſt, reſerved, ever uſing, 
eſpecially in publick, that Reverence and Reſpect 
as becomes a Servant towards his Lord; not do- 
ing as too many do, who meeting a Prince, how 
great ſoever he be, if they have once ſpoken to 
him before, approach him with a certain ſmiling 
and friendly Countenance, as if they were going 
to carcls one of their Equals, or do a Favour to 
an Inferior. 

Seldom or never let him aſk any thing of his 
Prince for himſelf; left his Prince, being as it 
were aſhamed to deny him, ſhould grant it him 
with Regret; which is much worſe. And if he 
has occaſion to aſk any Favour for another, ler 
him prudently obſerve a fit Time and Seaſon, and 
defire nothing but what 1s agreeable ro Honour 
and Reaſon; and ſo frame his Petition, as to leave 
out every minute Circumſtance which he knows 
may diſpleaſe him, and with all his Addreſs and 
Dexterity ſoften every Difficulty, fo as to engage 
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his Lord ever to grant his Deſires. But in caſe 
he be refuſed, ; let him by no means ſurmiſe he is 
injured, or give the leaſt Sign of Diſcontent; for 
very often Princes, after having denied a Requeſt 
to one who has made his Addreſs to them with 
great Inſtance, think the Perſon who requeſted it 
with ſuch Importunity, was very eager of ob- 
taining it, and being fruſtrated, would, for that 
Reaſon, reſent it one time or other, or leſſen his 
Eſteem for them: on which Suſpicion they begin 
to hate ſuch a Perſon, and ever after look on him 
with no good Eye. 

And tho' he be of ever ſo great Authority, 

et let him never defire to preſs into the Cham- 

r, or other private Place where his Prince has 
withdrawn himſelf, unleſs he be bidden; tor 
Princes, very frequently, when they are in private, 
love a certain Liberty to ſay and do what they 
pleaſe, and therefore will not be ſeen or heard of 
any Perſon that may make Obſervations; which 
indced is but reaſonable. 

Thoſe therefore who {peak againſt Princes who 
make choice of ſuch Perſons for their Bed-cham- 
ber, that are qualificd for little elſe but attending 
about their Perſons, in my Judgment are wrong; 
for in reality | cannot fee why they ſhould not 
have the fame Liberty, to refreſh and unbend their 
Minds, as we our {elves make ule of. 

So alſo, if a Miniſter of State, employed in the 
more arduous and difficult Affairs of the Govern- 
ment, happen to be in private with his Prince, let 
him divett himſelf of his Gravity, and deter talk- 
ing of Matters of Moment and Importance to 
another Lime and Place, and give himſelf entire- 
ly up to ſuch pleaſant Convertation, as may be a- 

greeable to his Sovereign, that he may not give 
the 
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the leaſt Impediment or Obſtacle to ſuch Relaxa- 
tion: but in this, as in all other things, let him 
take a ſpecial Care not to give him the leaſt Cha- 
grin or Uneaſineſs. | 

In relation to Favours and Preferments, I would 
rather have our Courtier wait till they are offered, 
than ſollicit for them ſo openly as ſome do, who 
are ſo eager for them, that one would think if 
they were refuſed, they could not live a Moment 
longer: and if they happen to fall into any Diſ- 
grace, or ſee others in Favour, they are in ſuch 
an Agony, that they know not how to diſſemble 
their Envy; which infallibly proves a Subject of 
Merriment and Diverſion to every Body, and ve- 
ry frequently gives Occaſion to the Prince to be- 

ow his Graces on the next he caſts his Eye on, 
on „ only to mortify them. 

n the other hand, if they happen again to be 
taken into Favour, they keep no Bounds, but 
grow ſo giddy with their Jour Fortune, that 
they know not what to do for Joy; and by the 
odd Motion of their Hands and Feet, one would 
imagine they had a mind to have People come a- 
bout them, and congratulate them on what they 
had never been uſed ro. Such a one I would by 
no means have our Courtier to be; and though I 
would have him value his Prince's Favours, but 
not ſo as to make the World think he could not 
live without them; and when he has gained them, 
let him not ſhew himſelf new or ſtrange, nor 
wonder at them when they are offered him; nor 
refuſe them after ſuch a manner as ſome do, who 
thro” real Ignorance do not accept them, and on 
that account give room for People to believe they 
are conſcious to themſelves of their own 1 0 
city: Yet ought a Man always to be ſomewhat 
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more remils in this reſpect, than perhaps, accord- 
ing to his Rank, he might be, and not accept ſo 
caſily thoſe Honours and high Pots that are of- 
fered him, bur modeſtly refuſe them, with a due 
Senſe of their Value, and that too, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as may give occaſion to him who offers them, 
to do it with greater Inſtance and Importunity. 


For the more one refuſes them after this Manner, L 


the more ſeems he to be eſteemed by the Prince, 
who offers them; and ſo much greater is the Fa- 
vour, the greater Value he that receives them 
ſeems to have for them, and the greater Honour 
he believes he acquires from them. 

And theſe are the true and only Favours which 
make a Man eſteemed by thoſe, who publick] 
fee him; becauſe, when they are not follicited, 
or ſoughr for, every one preſumes, they are the 
Recompence of true Virtue, and much more fo, 
when they are accompanied with Modeſty. 

It ſeems to me, here ſaid the Lord Cæſar Con- 
zaga, you have ſtolen this Paſſage out of the 
Goſpel, where it is ſaid, When thou art bidden to 
a Wedding, go, and fit thee down in the loweſt 
Room, that when he cometh that bad thee, he may 
ſay, Friend, come up higher, and ſo ſhall it be an 
Honour to thee in the Sight of the Gueſts. 

Signor [Frederick rephed, with a Smile; It were 
too great a Sacrilege, my Lord, to ſteal out of 
the Goſpel, but you are better verſed in Scripture 
than I thought. Then he procceded in his Diſ- 
courſc. | 

Obſerve, ſaid he, what Danger ſometimes they 
fall into, who, when with their Prince, enter into 
any Dilcourſe, before they are deſired to do fo ; 
and very often the Prince, to make them look ri- 
diculous, gives no manner of Anſwer to what they 
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ſay, but turns his Head to the other Side; and 
if perhaps he does give any Anſwer, it is done 
after {ſuch a Manner, that every one ſces it is done 
with a fort of Scorn and Diſdain. 
There is no better way, then, to obtain Favours 
from Princes, than to deſerve them; nor muſt a 
Mai hope, when he ſecs any one in Favour with 
His Prince, on any Account whatſoever, by tread- 
ing in the ſame Path, to obtain the ſame Grace; 
for every thing is not fit for every Body : For 
ſome Perſons are by Nature ſo prone to Facetiouſ- 
neſs, that whatever they ſay makes one laugh; 
inſomuch, that one would think they were born 
only for that Purpoſe; whereas, if another, who 
is naturally grave, and of never ſo good a Wit, 
ſhould attempt the ſame, it would be very cold 
and inſipid, and one be in Pain to hear him; 
who, in reality, can be compared to nothin 
better than the Ape, that, in Imitation of the 
Dog, would play with his Maſter. Every one 
therefore _ to know himſelf and his own 
Talents, and accommodate himſelf accordingly, 
and conſider what he ought to purſue, and what 
nor. a 

Here Vincentio Calmeta took occaſion to ſpeak, 
as follows: Before you go any farther, ſays he, 
permit me the Liberty of a few Words; if I am 
not miſtaken, I think, you ſaid juſt now, that the 
beſt Way to obtain Favours is to deſerve them; 
and the Courtier ought rather to wait 'till they 
are offered him, than preſumptuouſly to ſollicit 
them. No, I much doubt, whether this be ro 
any Purpoſe ; for, I think, Experience ſhews us 
the contrary, ' becauſe very few Perſons are now 
in Favour with Princes but thoſe whom you con- 
demn. Conſider the Court of France, which 1s 
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one of the fineſt in Chriſteudom, and you will 
find in general, that thoſe who are moſt in Fa- 
vour, are thoſe who are moſt forward; or, if I 
may uſe the Term, malapert ; and that not with 
one another only, but eyen with the King him- 
ſelf. 

Don't ſay ſo, replicd Signor Frederick, for there 
are a great many modeſt and courteous Gentlemen 
in France : Tis true, they ule a certain Freedom 
and Familiarity without any Ceremony, which 1s 
proper and natural to them, and therefore ought 
not to be ſtiled in them Malapertneſs, or Pre- 
ſumption: For tho' indeed, in this their Deport- 
ment, they ſmile at ſuch forward Perſons, yet do 
they ſet an high Value and Eſteem on thoſe who 
are really modeſt. 

Pray Sir, ſaid Calmeta, obſerve the Spaniards, 
who ſeem to be the very Maſters of Courtier— 
ſhip, and conſider, how many amongſt them are 
moſt forward with both Gentlemen and Ladies, 
nay more than the French themſelves ; becauſe, ar 
frit View, they ſeem the moſt modeſt and reſer- 
ved: And no doubt they are in the right of it, 
becauſe (as I ſaid) the Princes of our Time fa- 
your only tuch as theſe. 

J cannot ſuffer, good Yincentio, replied Signor 
Frederick, that you ſhould thus reflect on the 
Princes of theſe Times, ſince there are a great 
many who love a modeſt and reſerved Deport- 


.ment and Behaviour : However, I do not ſay, 


that Modeſty alone will raiſe a Man to his Prin- 
ce's Favour and Eſteem. But I ſay, when this 
good Quality is attended with Courage and Spi— 
rit, it cannot fail giving Honour and Value to him 


that poſſeſſes it: And tho' of it ſelf it be ſilent, 


yet worthy Actions ſpeak out aloud, and are much 
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more wonderful and ſurpriſing, than if they were 
accompanied with Raſhneſs and Preſumption. 
Now I will not deny, but there are many Spani- 
ards ſuch as you mention; but for all that, thoſe 
are the molt eſtecmed, who are the molt reſerved 
and modeſt. 

Again, there are ſome ſo cold, that they flie too 
much the Company: of Men, fo as People are apt 
to think them cither too, timorous, or too proud, 
a Conduct I by no means allow of; nor would 1 
have Modeſty ſo dry and ſapleſs, as to dwindle 
into Rudeneſs : But let our Courtier, as Oppor- 
tunity offers, be fluent and eloquent, and, in his 
Diſcourſes on State-Affairs, ſage and prudent, and 
have that Art and Addreſs, as to frame himſelf 
according to the Cuſtoms of the Country he lives 
in. Then, in matters of leſs Moment, let him be 
pleaſant, courteous, and affable, and reaſon well 
on every Subject, but, above all things, let him di- 
rect his Intention always to do good ; let him ne- 
ver be invidious, nor a Detractor, nor be induced 
to ſeek Favour, or Preferment, by over- reaching 
Craft, or Subtilty, or by any other ill means 
whatſoever. 

L aſſure you, Sir, ſaid Calmeta, all other Ways 
are much longer, and more doubtful than what 
you diſcommend ; becauſe now - a- days (and I 
muſt repeat it) Princes and great Men love none 
but ſuch as as they make uſe of. 

Do not perſiſt in thoſe unhappy Sentiments, 
ſaid Signor Frederick; for that would be too plain 
an Argument, that the great Men of our Time 
I were all bad and wicked, which 1s not true, for 
deere are ſome very good. But if it fall to our 
| Courticr's Lot to ſerve one that were vicious arid 

wicked, as ſoon as he knows it, let him immedi- 
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ately abandon his Service, that he may not feel 
that extreme Affliction, all good Men ſuffer, who 
ſerve the wicked. | 

We mult pray to God, ſaid Calmeta, to help 
us to good; for when we are once embarqued in 
their . we muſt take them with all their 
Faults; for a Gentleman, after he is once entred 
into a Prince's Service, for infinite reſpects is ob- 
liged not to leave him. But the Misfortune is in 
the Beginning, and Courtiers, in this Cale, are 
not unlike thoſe wretched Faw], that are hatched 
in obſcure and diſmal Valleys. 

I think, ſaid Signor Frederick, Duty ought to 
prevail above all other reſpects, but yet ſo as a 
Gentleman leave not his Lord in Time of Battle, 
or any other Adverſity, or be thought to do it to 
follow Fortune, or becauſe he ſeemed then to be 
deprived of all means of purſuing his private In- 
tereſt and Advantage: At all other Times, I be- 
lieve, he may with good Reaſon, and ought to 
abandon that Service, which, amongſt all good 
Men, may bring him to Shame; for every one 
preſumes, that he, who ſerves the good, is good, 
and he, that ſerves the wicked, wicked. 

I have one Doubt in my Mind, ſaid Signor La- 
dovico Pio, 1 defire you would clear me of, and 
that is, whether a Gentleman be bound, or no, 
while he is in his Prince's Service, to obey him 
in all Things he ſhall command, tho' they ſhould 
be never ſo ſhameful and diſhonourable. 

In this Caſe, anſwered Signor Frederick, we are 
not bound to. obey any body. 

How? replied Signor Pio; and ſuppoſe I ſerve 
a Prince who treats me well, and 15 in me, 
that I will do any thing for him in my Power, 
D 3 | and 
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and he command me to go and kill a Man, or any 
ſuch like thing, oughr I to refuſe to do it? 


Vou ought to obey your Prince, ſaid Signor 
Frederick, in i that tend to his Profit and 


Honour, not in ſuch as tend to his Loſs and Diſ- 
honour. If he ſhould therefore command you to 
do ſome traiterous Action, you are in ſuch Caſe 
not only, not bound to do it, but you are bound 
not to do it, for your own Sake, and not to be 
a Miniſter of your Sovereign's Diſhonour. It is 
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true, many Things ſeem good at the firſt View, ; 
which are evil, and many evil, which notwith- ; 
ſtanding me very good. For which Reaſon it is 2 
lawful for a Man ſometimes in his Prince's Ser- 


vice to kill not one Man only, but ten thouſand, 
and to do many other Things, which, if a Man 
does not well conſider them, as he ought, will 
appear ill, and yet are not fo in reality, 

By all that is good and ſacred, faid Signor Pal- 
la vicino, J entreat you to diſcourſe a little farther 
on this Subject, and ſnew us how we may diſtin- 

uiſh Things that are really good, from ſuch as are 

only ſo in Appearance. | 
| Pardon me, Sir, ſaid Signor Frederick, I will 
not enter upon that now, which would take up 
too much Time: I ſhall therefore refer it to your 
Diſcretion. Solve me at leaſt, replied Signor Ga 
par, another Doubt. And what is that? ſaid Sig- 
nor Frederick. I would know, ſaid the other, 
when I am commanded by my Maſter in express 
Terms to undertake any Enterprize whatſoever, 
if, in the Execution of it, I think it will ſucceed 
better, and much more to his Advantage, by va- 
rying from my Commiſſion, whether in ſuch Caſe 
] ought to govern my ſelf according to my 1 
n. 
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Inſtructions, without exceeding the Bounds of 
my Commiſſion ; or elſe, otherwiſe to act, as I 
judge belt. 

In this Matter, ſaid Signor Frederick, T would 
adviſe you to act after the Example of Manlius 
Torquatus, who, in the like Cale, through too 
much Obedience flew his own Son, if I thought 
the Action worthy our Commendation z which, 
to ſay true, I do not; tho' I do not abſolutely 
blame him, contrary to the Opinion of ſo many 
Ages. For, without doubt, it is dangerous for 
a Man to ſwerve from the Commands of his Su- 
periors, truſting in his own Judgment more than 
in theirs, whom in reaſon he ought to obey : Be- 
cauſe, if his own Deſign happens to fail him, and 
he has ill Succeſs, he runs into the Error of Diſ- 
obedience, and ruins the whole Undertaking with» 
out any manner of Excuſe, or Hopes of Pardon 
and though he ſhould ſucceed, and every thing 
go according to his Deſire, he muſt thank his 
good Fortune, and fit down contemted. How- 
ever, on this Account, a Cuſtom has grown up 
of little minding the Commands of Superiors, and 
by the Example of him that has thus had good 
Succeſs, who,perhaps,is a Perſon of much Prudence, 
and has. maturely weighed every Circumſtance, 
aſſiſted by his good Forrtunc, a { 8h ht ignorant 
and light-headed People ſecurely undertake Mat- 
ters of the greateſt Importance, act after their 
own way; and to appear Perſons of Wiſdom 
and Authority deviate from their Orders, which 
is a thing of ill Conſequence, and very often the 
Origin and Fountain of an Infinity of Errors. 

But in this Caſe, I think, the Perſon concern- 
ed ought maturely to conſider the whole Matter, 
and weigh, as in a Balance, the Profit and Ad- 
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vantage that may accrue to him, in acting con- 
trary to his Orders, admitting his Deſign ſucceed 
according to his Wiſhes; and on the other hand, 
counterpoiſe the Inconvenience and Detriment, it, 
in acting contrary to his Orders, he happen to 
have ill Succeſs; and knowing that the Damage 
may be greater, and of more Importance, if it 
has ſuch ill Success, than the Profit, if it meets 
with good, he ought to refrain contradicting his 
Commiſſion, but conform himſelf to it in every 
Point. 

On the contrary, if the Advantage be like to 
be greater in ſucceeding well, than the Inconve- 
niencics in ſucceeding ill, I think he may juſtly 
venture to act, according as his Reaſon and Judg- 
ment adviſes him, not following rigorouſly the 
Letter of his Commiſion, imitating in this re- 
ſpect a good Merchant, who ventures a little, to 
gain a great deal, and not much, to gain a little. 

But, above all things, let him have" particular 
Regard to the Nature and Temper of the Prince 
he ſerves, and govern himſelf accordingly; for 
if he be rigorous and ſevere, as many are, I would 
never adviſe him, if he were my Friend, to vary 
in any Point from his Orders, leſt it happen to 
him, as we read it happened to a Maſter Engineer 
of Athens, whom H. Craſſus Mutianus, being in 
Alia, and intending to take a Town by Storm, 
ordered to ſend him one of the two Ship- Maſts 
he had ſeen in 4/hens, to make a Ram to batter 
down the Walls, and ſaid, he would have the 
larger. The Engineer, who was very {kiltul in 
his Profeſſion, knew very well, that the great 
one would not be fit for that Purpoſe; and be- 
cauſe the leſſer was eaſier of Carriage, and more 


convenient to make that Inſtrument, ſent it to 
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Mutianus ; who, underſtanding how Things 
went, ſent for the poor Engineer, and aſked him 
why he had not obeyed his Orders; and not ad- 
mitting any Reaſon he could alledge for himſelf, 
cauſed him to be ſtripped naked, beaten, and 
whipt with Rods 'till he died; for he fancied he 
rather counſelled than obeyed. With ſuch ſevere 
and _— Maſters a Man muſt act with the 
greateſt Exactneſs and Circumſpection. 

But it is now high Time to leave this Subject, 
as it relates to our Superiors, and deſcend to the 
Converſation a Man has with his Equals, or ſome- 
what his Inferiors; for this, one ought alſo to un- 
derſtand, inaſmuch as, generally ſpeaking, it is 
much more frequent, and a Man finds himſelf 
oftner among them, than his Superiors, thoꝰ there 
are ſome ſilly People in the World, who, being 
in Company with the greateſt Friend they. have 
in the World, if by chance they meet one better 
dreſt, immediately come up to him z and if they 
happen to mect another in a finer Suit, ſerve him 
after the ſame manner. | 1% 

Again, when the Prince pafſes through the 
Streets, or is at Church, or any other publick 
Place, they never leave off thruſting with their 
Elbows, *ll they come up to him; and tho', in 
reality, they have nothing to ſay to him, yet will 
hold him in a long Stay, moving their Hands and 
Head, to ſhew they have Buſineſs with him of 


the laſt Importance, that the People may ſee my 


are in Favour. But becauſe theſe Men vouchſafe 
to ſpeak with no Body, but with Kings and Prin- 


ces, I would not have us vouchſafe to ſpeak of 
them. | 


Since you have made mention of thoſe who love 


to keep Company with People well dreſt, ſaid 


Signor 
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Signor Julian, I would have you, Signor Frede- 
rick, ſhew us after what Manner the Courtier 
ought to dreſs, and what ſort of Clothes is moſt 
ſuitable ; in ſhort, after what manner he ſhould 
govern himſelf, in relation to all the Ornaments 
of the Body, becauſe we ſee an infinite Variet 
in Garb : Some dreſs after the French Faſhion 
ſome follow the Spaniſh, and others the German 
Mode; nay ſome dreſs themſelves in Turkiſh 
Veſts; this Man is cloſe-ſhaved, and that wears 
Muſtachios. It would therefore be of no little 
Uſe, in this Variety of Faſhions, to know how 
to chuſe the beſt. 

Indeed, ſaid Signor Frederick, I know not how 
to give any certain Rule, relating to Dreſs, but 
only that a Man ſhould conform himſelf to the 

neral Cuſtom ; and ſince (as you ſay) this Cu- 
om is ſo variable, and the 7talians fo fond of dref- 
ſing after the manner of other Countries, I think, 
a Man may be at Liberty to follow which he belt 
hkes. But I know not how it comes to pals, that 
Traly has not now, as it had heretofore, a Faſhion 
of its own, that might be known to be the ta- 
nan; for though the bringing up of thele new 
Faſhions make the old ones look groſs and ridicu- 
lous, yet perhaps they were a Sign of Liberty; 
whereas the new have been a Preſage of Servi- 
tude and Subjection; which, I think, by what 
has happened, is a Matter too evident to be called 
in Queſtion. And, as we read, that when Darius, 
the Year before the great Engagement with Alex- 
ander, had altered the Sword he wore, from the 
Perſian, into the Macedonian Faſhion, it was in- 
terpreted by thoſe who uſed Divination, how this 
Hgnified, that thoſe, into whoſe Faſhion Darius 
had altered the Form of his Perſian Sword, ſhould 


be 
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be Lords of Perfa : So where we have altered 


our Italian Faſhions into thoſe of other Coun» 
tries, I think it plainly ſignified, that all thoſe, 
whom we thus imitated in mode of Dreſs, ſhould 
come and ſubdue us: Which is a Thing too true; 
for there is no Nation in being, that has not left 
us ſo much their Prey, that there is ſcarce any 
thing left for them to prey upon, and yet they con- 
tinue their Violence and Ravage. | 
But I will not entertain you with theſe melan- 
choly Reflections, I ſhall therefore return to the 
Subject, relating to the Dreſs and Garb of a Cours 
tier; which, if it be not out of Uſe, not con- 
trary to his Profeſſion, may, I think, in other 
reſpects, be well enough, if the Wearer is pleaſed 
with it. It is true, I ſhould beſt like it, if it 
kept a Medium, avoiding all Extremes in every 
* not as it was lately in Fance, where they 
wore their Clothes extravagantly large; not as in 
Germany, where they ran into the other Extreme, 
and wore them exceſſively ſtreight and narrow 3 
but both theſe Faſhions are corrected and brought 
into better Form by the /zalians. ; 
I would have it likewiſe rather incline to 
the grave than gay ; for which Reaſon I think 
black more graceful than any other Colour; if 
not quite black, at leaſt ſomewhat dark: Bur this 
I mean of common Apparel; for no doubt in the 
Army, and on high Feſtivals, bright Colours, and 
pompous, rich, and magnificent Habits, are more 
ſuitable and proper. The ſame may be worn in 
all publick Entertainments, Shews, Triumphs, 
Maſquerades, and the like; | becauſe they carry 
with them a certain Gaiety and Livelineſs, which, 
in the Army and Diverfions, looks well and agree» 
able. As to the reſt, I am for the folemn Gra- 


vity, 
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vity, which the Spaniards fo exactly obſerve in 
Dreſs ; for very often the Inſide may be judged 
by the Out. 

Truly, faid Lord Cæſar Gonzaga, for my part, 
E think, I ſhould lay no great Streſs on this; for 
if a Gentleman be of worth in other reſpects, I 
think his Clothes neither add to, nor diminiſh, his 
Repuration. 

You fay true, my Lord, faid Signor Frederick. 
Vet which of us here, if he faw a Gentleman 
walk the Streets with a Suit of Clothes quartered 
with different Colours, and a heap of Lace and 
Fringe croſſing each other, would not take him 
for a Fool, or an egregious Fop ? 

Neither the one nor the other, ſaid Signor 
Bembo, would he be ſuppoſed to be, by any one 
that has lived ever fo little a while in Lombardy, 
where they all go ſo. 

If then they all go ſo, ſaid the Duchefs ſmi- 
ling, it ought not to be objected to them as a 
Fault ; this kind of Dreſs being as proper to them, 
as long Sleeves to the Fenetians, and Hoods to 
the Florentines. 

I I ſpeak no more of Lombardy, ſaid Signor Fre- 
derick, than of other Countries; for in all Pla- 
ces you will find ſilly People, as well as wiſe. 
But, in relation to Clothes, I would have our 
Courtier be always very neat and delicate, but en- 
tirely conformable to Modeſty, yet no ways light 
and effeminate, nor take more Pains in one Thing 
than another; as we ſee many Perſons are fo cu- 
rious about their Hair, that they neglect every 
thing elſe ; others are fond of white Teeth, and 
others again in Shoes, or Hats; on which Ac- 
count, thoſe few Things about them that are re- 
ally ſuitable and proper, ſeem to be — 
anc 
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and the reſt their own. This fond Cuſtom would I 
have our Courtier, if he take my Advice, utterly 
avoid, with this Addition, that he deliberate with 
himſelf what he has a mind to appear to be; and, 
as he would be eſteemed, fo to dreſs, and make 
his Clothes beſpeak him ſuch, even to thoſe who 
never heard him diſcourſe, or do any thing what- 
ſoever. 0 

I think, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, tis not fitting, 
nor is it uſed amongſt Gentlemen and Perſons of 
Honour, to judge of Men by their Clothes, and 
not by their Words and Actions; becauſe many 
People may be deceived in this Method, and there- 
fore not without good Cauſe has ſprung this Pro- 
verb, The Habit makes not the Monk. 

I do not ſay, anſwered Signor Frederick, that 
we ſhould, on this Account only, frame our Judg- 
ments of Men; nor do ] fay they are not better 
known by their Words and Actions, than by their 
Dreſs : But I affirm, that Clothes are no ſmall 
Argument of the Fancy of him that wears them, 
tho' ſometimes it may be otherwiſe 3 and not on- 
ly this, but the whole Carriage, Geſture, and 
Behaviour, beſides Words and Actions, ſerve us 
to form a Judgment of the Qualities and Inclina- 
tion of thoſe in whom they are obſerved. | 

And what are thoſe, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, 
upon which we may frame our Judgments, that 
are neither Words nor Actions ? 

You are too ſubtle a Logician, replied Signor 
Frederick ; but, to explain what I mean, I muſt 
obſerve to you, that ſome Operations, after they 
are done, continue to be, as building, writing, 
and the like; others again do not exiſt; ſuch are 
thoſe I mean. I do not therefore count Walking, 
Laughing, Looking, and the like, ro be Ope- 
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fations, and yet, for all that, externally they very 
often give us a Notion of Pcoples Interiour. And 
tell me, did not you your felf judge that Friend 
of ours, we diſcourſed of this very Morning, to 
be very vain, and full of Levity, as ſoon as you 
faw him walk along with that turning about of 
his Head, and bowing to every body, and invi- 
ting with a Smile every one to put off his Hat to 
him ? Thus when 'you fee one look too intent, 
with ſtaring Eyes like a Madman, or laugh fo ri- 
diculouſly as thoſe poor dumb Wretches, that in- 
habit the Mountains of Bergamo, tho' he neither 
ſpeak nor do any thing, would you not take him 
or a Fool ? 

You may ſee then, that theſe external Geftures, 
which at preſent I will not term Operations, go 
a great way towards giving us a Notion of Peo- 
ples Minds and Inclinations. 

But, in my Opinion, there is another Thing, 
which adds to, or diminiſhes very much, a Man's 
Reputation; and that is the Choice of Friends, 
with whom one may intimately converſe : For 
certainly it ſtands to Reaſon, that thoſe, who are 
linked together in ſtrict Friendſhip, and inſepa- 
rable Society, ſhould alſo reſemble each other in 
Will, Mind, Judgment, and Inclination. Thus 
thoſe, who converſe with the ignorant, or wic- 
ked, are counted ſo; and, on the contrary, thoſe, 
who keep company with wiſe, diſcreet, and good 
Perſons, are eſteemed as ſuch. For it ſeems na- 
tural, that every thing willingly inclines to its 
like. I believe therefore, that a Man ought to 
be very circumſpe& in the Beginning of theſe 
Friendſhips z for of two dear F riends, whoever 
knows one, immediately judges the other to have 
the ſame Qualities. T 
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To be bound in ſuch ſtriẽt Friendſhip as you 
ſpeak of, ſaid Signor Bembo, I think indeed a 
Man ought to be yery cautious, not _ in re- 
ſpe& ot gaining or loſing Reputation, but be- 
cauſe now- a-days you find very few true Friends. 
Nor can I believe there are now in the World 
ſuch Heroes in Friendſhip, as Pylades and Oreſtes, 
Theſeus and Pirithous, Scipio and Lelius; but on 
rhe contrary, I know not by what cruel Deſtiny, 
it daily happens, that two Friends, who many 
Years have lived together in the moſt cordial 
Love, at laſt have ſome how deceived each other, 
either through Levity, or Envy, or ſome other 
ill Cauſe ; and yet each imputes the Fault to his 
Friend, which, perhaps, both equally deſerve. 
Becauſe, therefore, it has happened more than 
once to me to be deceived by him whom I loved 
as my own Soul, and by whom, I hoped, I was 
beloved above all the World, I have ſometimes 
thought with my ſelf never more to repoſe Con- 
fidence in any Man living, and give ones ſelf u 
a Prey to a Friend, how dear and how much be- 
loved he might be, fo as, without reſerve, entirely 
to unboſom ones ſelf to him, and make him Part- 


ner of all ones Thoughts and Soul, fince, in our 
Minds there are ſo many hidden Cavities, that it 


is impoſſible for the Wit to find all thoſe Diſſem- 
blings that lie there ſecurely covered. 

For which Reaſon, I think, it would be more 
adviſeable for a Man to love and ſerve one Perſon 
more than another, according to his Value and 
Merit, but yet not fo ſecurely to ſwallow this en- 
chanting Bait of Friendſhip, as it would be too 
late afterwards to repent. 

20F Sir, ſaid Signor Frederick, the Loſs 
would be infinitely more than the Gain, if I 
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And thus it happens, when, beſides the Inclina- 
tion, which proceeds from the heavenly Influen- 
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high Degree of Friendſhip were raviſhed from 
Mankind, which, in my Opinion, 1s the greateſt 
Happineſs and Pleaſure of Lite, and affords us al} 
that is dear and valuable in this World ; for 
which Reaſon I can by no means give into your 
Sentiments, but on the contrary I thall conclude, 
and that with Reaſons the moſt evident, that 
without this perfect Friendſhip Man would be in 
a far more wretched Condition, than any other 


Creature whatſoever. 


And tho? ſome wicked and profane Wretches 
have abuſed and corrupted this ſacred Name of 
Friendſhip, ought we, for that Reaſon, to extir- 
pate it from our Hearts; and for the Faults of 
the bad deprive the good of ſo great a Felicity, 
22 than which cannot be in this World? and, 
or my Part, I am verily perſuaded, that there is 
amongſt us here more than one Couple of Friends, 


whoſe Love is indiſſoluble, without the leaſt In- 
fincerity, and durable *till Death, with ſuch cloſe 


Conformity of Will, as may equal thoſe dear 
7 Antiquity you juſt now mentioned: 


ces, a Man makes choice of a Friend of like Sen- 
timents with himſelf; but all this muſt be under- 


ſtood of the Friendſhip of good Perſons, becauſe 


the Amity of wicked Men is no Friendſhip at 


all. 


And this ſacred Knot of Friendſhip, ſo cloſe 


and ſtrait, I muſt confeſs indeed, can unite no 
more than two z for otherwiſe it would be dan- 


gerous; for you know, that three Inſtruments 
of Muſick are, with much more Difficulty, brought 
into a perfect Harmony than two. 
Our Courtier therefore ought to make one, en- 
2 dowed 
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dued with thoſe excellent Qualities we juſt now 
mentioned, his chief and Boſom - Friend; and 
love, honour, and reſpect all other Perſons, ac- 
cording to their Value and Merit, always endea- 
vouring rather to keep Company with Men of 
high Eſteem, and Perſons of greateſt Diſtinction 
for Nobility of Birth and known Virtue, than 
with obſcure People, and thoſe of little Note, 
provided he be equally loved and honoured by 
them ; which he need not doubt of, if he be 
courteous, liberal, affable and agreeable in Com- 
pany, officious and ready to ſerve his Friends, and 
take care offtheir Honour and Intereſt, as well of 
| thoſe that are abſent, as of them that are preſent, 
bearing with their natural Defects, if they arc to 
be borne withal, without breaking with them for 
a ſmall Matter, correcting in himſelf ſuch as ſhall 
be told him in a friendly Manner, never prefer- 
ring himſelf ro others, in ſeeking the higheſt and 
molt honourable Seats, nor do as ſome People do, 
who, one would think, deſpiſed the World, and 
with a diſagreeable Tartneſs would give Laws to 
every Body, and beſides are ever quarrelling for 
the moſt trifling thing in the World, and very 
unſeaſonably reprehend others for what they do 
themſelves, continually ſeeking Occaſion to com- 
plain of their Friends; which is the moſt odious 
thing in the World. | 
Here he pauſed a little, and Signor Pallavicino 
began to ſpeak ; I would have you, ſaid he, diſ- 
courſe ſomewhat more particularly on this Subject 
of friendly Converſation, than you do; for in- 
22 you are too general, and treat it very curſo- 
rily. 
How, curſorily, ſaid Signor Frederick ? would 
you have me tell you the very Words a Man 
mult 
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muſt make uſe of in this Caſe? Don't you think 
_ enough has already been faid on this To- 
ick : 

8 I am ſatisfied, replied the other, but yet I de- 
ſire to know ſomething particular, in relation to 
the Manner of Entertainment between Gentle- 
men and Ladies, which, I think, is a very neceſ- 
fary Article, conſidering a great deal of Time is 
ſpent therein in Courts; and, if it were alwa 
after one Manner, a Man would ſoon be weary 
of it, though otherwiſe it were never fo agree- 
able. 

I think, ſaid Signor Frederick, weſhave given 
the Courtier a Knowledge in ſo many Things, that 
he may very eaſily vary his Converſation, and 
frame himſelf according to the-Quality of the 
Perſons he is to converſe with, provided he be a 
Man of good Judgment, and govern himſelf 
thereby; and, according as Occaſion ſerves, at- 
tend ſometimes to ſerious Affairs, and ſometimes 
to Diverſion and Play. What Play do you mean? 
ſaid Signor Pallavicino. Let us conſult Father 
Seraphin here, anſwered Signor Frederick, who 
daily invents new ones. 

But tell me ſeriouſly, replied Signor Pallavi- 
cino, do you not think it a Fault in a Courtier to 
play at Cards and Dice ? Not at all, faid Signor 
Frederick, unleſs a Man give too great an Appli- 
cation thereto, and, on that Account, neglect Af- 
fairs of Importance ; or elſe has no other Intent 


nin Play than to get Money, and cheat his Adver- 


ſary; and, if he loſe, frets and fumes to that De- 
gree, as to make People believe it a certain Sign 
of Avarice. 
And what ſay you, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, of 
the Game of Chcis ? 
. 
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It is truly an ingenious and genteel Entertain- 
ment; but, methinks, it has one great Fault in 
it, and that is, that a Man may know too much 
at it; for whoever will be excellent at this Game 
of Cheſs, muſt, I believe, beſtow a great deal of 
Time about it, and uſe ſo much Study, that he 
might as ſoon learn ſome noble Science, or do 
any other Act of Importance, and yet at laſt, al- 
ter beſtowing ſo much Time, he knows no more 
but a Game; for which Reaſon I am of Opini- 
on, that in this Caſe the Mean (which rarely +510 
pens) 1s more preferable than the Excellency. 

Then ſaid Signor Pallavicino, there are many 
Spaniards very cxcellent at it, as well as in other 
kinds of Play, and yet they beſtow not much 
Study upon it, nor neglect any other Buſineſs on 
that Account. 

Do not imagine, replied Signor Frederick, but 
that they cmploy a great deal of Time and Study 
about it, tho' they have the Addreſs to diſſemble 
it; and, as for the other Games you mentioned, 

erhaps they are like a great many which I have 
. that are of no other Value but to make the 
Vulgar wonder, and therefore, I think, deſerve 
no other, Commendation, or Reward, than what 
Alexander the Great gave a Man, whom he ſaw 
at a diſtance bore Peale with a Needle. 

But now, fince we are on the Subject of For- 
tune, I muſt beg leave to obſerve to you, that 
as in many other Things, ſo in the Opinions of 
Men ſhe bears a very great Sway; and it is ſome- 
times ſeen, that a Gentleman, tho' endued with 
never ſo many excellent Qualities, ſhall be little 
eſteemed by a Prince, and that too for no man- 
ner of Reaſon at all, as one can judge of; ſo that 
when he comes into the Preſence, if he happen 
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not to be well known to the other Courtiers, 
tho' he have never ſo great a Share of Wit, and 
be never ſo ready in his Anſwers, has a fine man- 
ner of Carriage, and fluency of Expreſſion, yet 
ſhall the Prince diſeſteem him; which has ſuch 
an Influence on the reſt of the Court (which 
ever conforms itſelf to the Prince's Humour) as 
ſhall make them likewiſe have little Value for 
him, and on all Occaſions flight his Company z 
and whatever he ſays, or does, ſhall be inſipid and 
diſagreeable; and this unhappy Infection will ſo 
ſpread itſelf, that the very Pages and Footmen 
will throw their little Jeſts at him 3 and though 
he were a Man of the fineſt Parts in the World, 
yet would it be impoſſible for him, with all his 
Conduct, to eſcape their Raillery and Detraction. 

On the contrary, if a Prince take a Fancy to 
a Man, how ignorant. ſoever he may be, that 
knows neither how to carry, or expreſs himſelf 
tolerably, yet, becauſe he has the Prince's Eye, 
every thing he docs, or ſays, how ridiculous ſo- 
ever, ſhall be applauded, and the whole Court 
ſeems to admire his Addreſs, and be pleaſed with 
his wretched Attempts, to wit, as if they were 
the moſt ſprightful Expreſſions in the World; 
which, in reality, would rather nauſeate a Man, 
than agreeably divert him : So much attached are 
Men to thoſe Opinions, which ſpring from the 
Favour or Diſ-favour of Princes. 

J would therefore have our Courtier, beſides 
his intrinſick Worth, make uſe, as much as poſ- 
ſibly he can, of Art and Genius; and whenever 
he is to go where he is a Stranger, or not known, 
let him endeavour to have a good Opinion of 
him go firſt thither before his Appearance, that 


People may know in what Eſteem he is amongft 
Perſons 
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Perſons of the greateſt Rank and Diſtinction of 
both Sexes, becauſe that Fame and Reputation, 
which ſeems to ariſe from the Judgments of ma- 
ny, produces a certain firm Belief of the Perſon's 
orth and Merit; which, finding afterwards 
Peoples Minds thus diſpoſed and prepared, is ea- 
ſily ſupported and maintained by Actions; beſides, 
in ſuch Caſe, a Man is caſcd ot thoſe diſagreeable 
Os Who are you, and what is your Name? 
cannot conceive, ſaid Bernardo Bibiena, of 
what Advantage this can be; for it has often haps 
1 to me, and, I believe, to many others, that 
aving formed in my Mind, by Report of Per- 
ſons of judgment, an Idea of the Excellency of 
a Thing before I had ſeen it, found afterwards L 
had much deceived my ſelf z which proceeded 
from nothing but giving too much Credit to 
Fame, and having formed in my Mind ſuch great 
Conceptions, that afterwards meaſuring it with 
the Truth, the Effect, though in it ſelf great and 
excellent, ſeemed nevertheleſs, in Compariſon to 
what I imagined, but poor and little. The ſame, 
I fancy, may happen to our Courtier; for which 
Reaſon I cannot fee what Benefit can accrue to 
him to give theſe Expectations, and ſend this 
Fame of a Man, before he appears in Perſon 
becauſe our Minds very often ſhape and faſhion 
Things, to which afterwards we find no Manner 
of Agreement, or Conformity; and thus a Man, 
of neceſſity, by this Conduct mutt loſe more than 

et. 

Thoſe Things, ſaid Signor Frederick, that ap- 
pear to you, and a great many others, much leſs 
than Fame ſpoke them, are, for the moſt part, 
ſuch as the Eye at firſt View may judge of them. 
As if you had never been at Rome, or Naples, 
E 3 and 
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ad heard People talk of them, you imagine, 


more than perhaps you afterwards find to be true. 
But this is not the Caſe, in relation to Mens Quali- 
ties, where what you ſee externally is the leaſt: For 
Example, if the firſt Day you hear a Gentleman 
diſcourſe, you do not find in him what you be- 
fore imagined he was Maſter of, you do not ſo 
ſoon loſe that good Opinion of him, as you do in 
thoſe Things, in which your Eye is immediate 
Judge; but you expect every Day he will diſco- 
ver ſome hidden Excellency, reſerving notwith- 
ſtanding always that firm Impreſſion, cauſed by 
the Report of ſo many. 

Now this Gentleman being (as I ſuppoſe our 
Courtier to be) ſo well qualified, will every Mo- 
ment confirm you more and more in your good 
Opinion of him, thus raiſed by Fame, becauſe, 


by repeated Actions, he will give you Cauſe al- 


ways to think he has ſomewhat more in him than 
you ſee. And certainly it cannot be denied, but 
theſe firſt Impreſſions have a very great Force and 
Efficacy, about which a Man ought to take a 
reat deal of Care. | 

And, that you may the better comprehend of 
what Weight and Moment they are, I ſhall re- 
late what I know, in this reſpect, happened to a 
Gentleman of my Time; who, tho' he was of a 
very graceful Aſpect, modeſt Behaviour, and well- 
ſkilled in Arms, was not however ſo excellent in 
all theſe, but there were many as good and better. 
It fell out notwithſtanding (as Fortune would 
have it) that a certain Lady fell paſſionately in 
Love with him; and this Love increaſing daily, 
upon the young Gentleman's giving her Signs of 
a {trict Correſpondence, but there being no poſ- 
fible Opportunity of their ſpeaking to each ot G 
the 
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the Lady, prompted on by too much Paſſion, opened 
her Inclinations to another Lady, from whoſe 
Counſel and Aid the hoped to receive ſome Con- 
yeniency of Intercourſe. This Friend of hers 
was not inferiour to her ſelf either in Blood, or 
Beauty. 

Upon this, hearing her talk ſo paſſionately of 
this young Gentleman, whom ſhe had never ſeen, 
and knowing the enamoured Lady to be a Perſon 
of Diſcretion, and good Judgment, 3 
imagined him to be the handſomeſt, wiſeſt, diſ- 
creeteſt, and, in ſhort, the worthieſt Man in the 
World, to engage a Lady's Heart; and ſo, with- 
out ſeeing him, fell ſo deep in Love with him, 
that from that Inſtant ſhe did all ſhe could to gain 
him, not for her Friend, but for her ſelf; which 
ſhe brought about with no great Trouble ; for, 
in reality, ſhe was a Perſon rather to be ſought 
after, than to ſollicit others. 

Now what enſued 1s worth your Attention, It 
happened not long after, that a Letter, which 
this ſecond Lady wrote to her Lover, came to 
the Hands of another, who was a Woman of moſt 
excellent Qualities, and ſingular Beauty: This 
Lady (as moſt of the Sex are) being naturally in- 
quiſitive, and defirous of knowing Secrets, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of other Women, opencd the Letter, 
and, in peruſing, obſerved, it was written with 
the molt pathetick Expreſſions of an ardent Love. 


This ſweet Language, full of Fire, at firſt made 


her pity the Lady; for ſhe knew very well from 
whom the Letter came, and where it was to go: 
Bur afterwards they had ſuch Power, that revolv- 
ing them frequently in her Mind, and conſidering 
what a Man this muſt be, that could induce a 
Lady of ſuch rare Perfections to fall thus paſſio- 
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nately in Love with him, immediately began to 
love him her ſelf; and this Letter, perhaps, was 
more effectual in this Caſe, than if the young Gen- 
tleman had ſent her the Letter himſelf : And as 
Poiſon, prepared for ſome great Perſon at his Ta- 
ble, kills him that firſt les of it, ſo this poor 
Lady too greedily ſwallowed that amorous Poiſon 
which was prepared for another. But to be ſhort, 
the Matter was publick enough, and went ſo far, 
that a great many Women beſides theſe, either 
out of ſpight, or to do as the others did, bent all 
their Care and Study to enjoy his Love; in this 
imitating (if I may ule the Expreſſion) Children 
at Bob-Cherry ; and all this proceeded from the 
firſt Opinion that Lady conceived of him, who 
law him ſo much beloved by another. 

Here Signor Pallavicino ſaid, ſmiling z to con- 
firm your Opinion by Reaſons, you alledge the 
Actions of Women, who, for the moſt Part, are 
void of Reaſon z and, if you would ſpeak out, 
this Favourite of ſo many, was certainly an igno- 
rant Wretch, or a Perſon of no Merit, becauſe 
it is their Way to like the worſt, and, like Sheep, 
to do what they fee the foremoſt do, right or 
wrong; and, beſides, they are ſo malicious, that 
had he been a Monſter, they would have ſtolen 
him from one another, out of ſpight. 

Here they all began to contradict this Gentle- 
man, but the Ducheſs commanded Silence, and 
ſmiling, ſaid, if the Ill you ſpeak of our Sex were 
not ſo far wide of Truth, that it rather is a Re- 
flection on the Speaker, than them, I would per- 
mit you to be anſwered, but I will not have you 
replicd to with ſo many powerful Reaſons, as may 
be alledged, that you may not leave off this bad 
Quality of yours, becauſe you may be ſeverely 
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puniſhed for practiſing It, which certainly will be 
with the ill Opinion that every one will entertain 
of you, that ſhall hear you talk after this Man- 
ner. 

Do not ſay, Sir, that Women are ſo much 
void of Reaſon, ſaid Signor Frederick, tho' ſome- 
times they are inclined to love, more through the 
Judgment of others, than their own ; for great 
and wiſe Men have frequently done the fame. 
And if I may ſpeak out, you yourſelf and every 
one of us here, have many times, and do even now, 
give more Credit to the Opinion of others, than 
our own : As a Proof of this I ſhall inſtance you 
the Caſe of ſome Verſes, which not long ago 
were handed about here under the Name Sannaxa- 
ro, and were thought by every body to be a moſt 
excellent Compoſition, and as ſuch extolled with 
the higheſt Exclamation of Praiſe; but after- 
wards, as ſoon as they were known to be another 
Perſon's, they immediately loſt their Eſteem, and 
were good for nothing. In like manner a certain 
Anthem, which was lung in the Preſence of her 
Highneſs the Ducheſs, was a poor Performance, 
"till it was known to be the Compoſition of Foſ- 
guin de Pris. But I ſhall give you yer a more un- 
deniable Proof of the Force of Opinion, if poſ- 
ſible. Do you not remember a certain Place, where 
you drank nothing all along but the ſelf-· ſame Wine, 
and ſaid firſt, it was of a moſt excellent Flavour, 
and afterwards taſtleſs and inſipid? and this, be- 
cauſe you had been perſuaded, that you drank of 
two Sorts of Wine; one of the Growth of Ge- 
noa, and the other of this Country: And when 
the Miſtake was diſcovered, you would by no 
means believe it; ſo deeply was this falſe Opn 
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rooted in you, which, notwithſtanding, proceeded 
from other People's Words. 
Our Courtier therefore ought to take the great- 
eſt care in the World of theſe firſt Impreſſions, 
and conſider, how prejudicial it may be to him 
to incur the contrary. But thoſe Perſons, more 
than others, ſtand in this Danger, who, making 
rofeſſion of being very pleaſant Companions, 
Rave, on that Account, acquired a certain Liber- 
ty, that they imagine they may lawfully ſay or 
o any thing that comes uppermoſt, withour 
thinking of it. This makes them very often run 
into certain Subjects, on which, when they find 
they are gravelled, they will bring themſelves off 
with making People laugh; and this they do too 
with ſo ill a Grace, that it does not anſwer their 
End, but makes every one that ſees or hears them 
unealy, and they themſelves appear the coldeſt 
and moſt inſipid things in the World. At other 
times, imagining they ſhall be thought Perſons 
of Wit and Humour, in the Preſence of Ladies of 
the higheſt Quality, nay, and very often to them- 
ſelves, they ſpeak the vileſt things in the World, 
and the more they ſee them bluſh at it, the finer 
Gentlemen they fancy themſelves to be, and laugh 
amongſt themſelves at theſe excellent Qualifica- 
tions of a Conrtier - But for no other Reaſon are 
they guilty of theſe Fooleries, than to be thought 
good Companions. This Denomination alone 
they think commendable, and for which they va- 
lue themſelves more than for any other one thing; 
and, in order to purchaſe it, they ſpeak the moſt 
ſhameful and moſt immodeſt things imaginable. 
Sometimes they joſtle one another upon the 
Stairs, and {trike one another over the Shoulders 
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with their Canes, throw Duſt into Peoples Eyes, 
and throw one another, Horſe and Man, into 
ſome Ditch, or Bog. Then, at Table, Soups, 
Sauces, Gellies, . every thing that comes to 
Hand, into the Face it goes, and then they 2 
and he, that knows how to perform molt of theſe 
Gallantries, values himſelf very much thereupon, 
and has gained immortal Honour: And if, by 
chance, they get amongſt them a Gentleman, that 
will not give into their Horſe-play, they ſay, he 
is too grave, no good Companion, but looks like 
a Counſellor. 3 
But I muſt obſerve to you ſomething worſe than 
all this ; and that is, there are ſome that lay Wa- 
gers, who can eat and drink Things the moſt 
naſty and diſagreeable, and ſo horrid to our Sen- 
ſes, that it is impoſſible to name them without 
nauſeating. | 
And what are thoſe ? ſaid Signor Ludovico Pio. 
Let my Lord Marquiſs Phebus inform you, an- 
ſwered Signor Frederick, for he has often ſeen it 
in France, and perhaps has been one of them. 
The Marquiſs replied, he had ſeen none of theſe 
Things done more in France, than in Italy; and 
what the /talians had good, in relation to their 
Apparel, Feaſting, Entertainment, Arms, and 
every thing elſe, they had it all from the French. 
I do not deny, ſaid Signor Frederick, but there 
are a great many genteel and very modeſt Perſons 
amongſt the French, and I myſelf have known a 
great many very worthy Gentlemen of that Coun- 
try; but yet there are ſome again bur of little 
Worth ; and to ſpeak in the general, I think, the 
Spaniards agree much better with the Halians in 
their Deportment, than the French; becauſe that 
quiet Gravity, peculiar to the Spaniards, is more 
| agrec- 
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agreeable to us than that prompt Vivacity one 
perceives in every Motion and Geſture of the 
French, which is not unbecoming in them, bur 
rather a Grace; for it is ſo natural to them, that 
there is no manner of Affectation in it. 

There are many /talians that ſtrive to imitate 
them in this, and do nothing bur ſhake their 
Heads, and ſhrug up their Shoulders in ſpeaking, 
but with a very ill Grace; and, when they go 
abroad, go ſo faſt, that their Footmen can har 
keep pace with them; and with this they chink 
themſelves perfectly French, and have attained to 
that caſy Negligence, which is rarely found in 
any but thoſe who have had their Education in 
France, and learnt it from their Infancy. | 

The ſame may be ſaid in reſpect of learning ſe- 
veral Languages, which I commend very much 
in our Courtier, eſpecially the French and Spaniſb, 
becauſe of the great Intercourſe berween both 
theſe Nations and tal); and theſe bear greater 
Conformity ro us, than any other, and becauſe 
thoſe two Princes are very powerful in War, and 
moſt magnificent in Peace, have always their 
Courts full of gallant Perſonages, who are ſent o- 
ver the whole World, and conſequently we moſt 
converſe with them. 

I will not deſcend to thoſe particular Things, 
which arc too well known; as that our Courtier 
ought not to profeſs himſelf a great Eater, or 
Drinker, or intemperate in any reſpect, or flo- 
venly in his way of Living, like ſome Peaſants, 
that ſmell of the Plough a thouſand Miles off; for 
ſuch a one is not only, not to be hoped to make a 
good Courtier, but, indeed, can be employed about 
nothing better, than to keep Sheep. 

And to conclude, I ſay, that it by all means 
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behoves our Courtier to have a perfect Knowledge 
in what we have ſaid is fit for him; ſo that eve- 
ry thing poſſible may be eaſy to him, and all Men 
admire him, and he no body; but I would by no 
means here be underſtood, that he ſhew a lofty 
and unmanly Carriage, as ſome do, that do all 
they can to make People believe, they do not at 
all wonder at what things other People do, becauſe 
they preſume to do them much better, and by their 
Silence deſpiſe them, as things unworthy our no- 
tice, and make ſemblance as if no one were (I 
do not ſay their Equals, but) capable of under- 
ſtanding their profound Knowledge. 

A Courtier therefore ought to 2 this hateful 
Conduct, and with ſweet 'Temper and Humanity 
commend the good Actions of other Men; and 
tho' he may know, that he excels others in ſeve- 
ral reſpects, yet let him take care not to let the 
World know he thinks fo of himſelf. But be- 
cauſe very ſeldom, or perhaps never, theſe high 
Perfections are found in human Nature, yet 
ſhould not a Man, who finds himſelf wantiog in 
fome reſpect, lay aſide all Hopes of arriving at 
fome Degree, tho' he cannot reach that Height, 
of Excellency, he aſpires to : For, in every Art 
and Science, there are many worthy Places be- 
fides the firſt, and it is ſeldom ſcen, but he, who aims 
at the higheſt, paſſes beyond the middle Station. 

I would then have our Courtier, in caſe he find 
himſelf excellent in any thing beſides Arms, to 
ſhew his Merit after a genteel Manner, and that 
he have that Diſcretion and good Judgment, as 
to know how, with Dexterity and Addreſs, to 
invite People to hear and ſee what in him is moſt 
excellent; always taking this Caution, not to 
{cem to do it thro' Oſtentation, but ene 
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and rather to be intreated by others, than to do 
it of his own Choice; and, in every thing that 
he is to do, or ſpeak of, let him always be pre- 
pared, and think of it before hand, ſeeming how- 
ever to do it extempore, and on the ſudden. 

But thoſe Subjects, of which he underſtands 
but little, let him only tranſiently touch upon, 
without dwelling thereon too much, yet, in ſuch 
a manner, that he may be thought really to un- 
derſtand more of them than he ſpeaks; as ſome 
Poets, who have treated ſummarily of the moſt 
abſtruſe Points in Philoſophy, or other Sciences, 
of which perhaps they knew very little; and, in 
what he knows himſelf altogether ignorant of, I 
would not have him make Profeſſion that he knew 
any thing of the matter, or ſeek to gain any Re- 

utation, but, as Occaſion ſerves, treely confeſs 
e knows nothing of it. 

This Method, ſaid Calmeta, Nicoletto would 
never have made ule of; who, being a moſt ex- 
cellent Philoſopher, and knew no more of the 
Law, than how to fly, tho' a certain Podeſtà of 
Padua had a mind to give him a Leſſon, would 
never yield, at the Perſuaſion of ſeveral Scholars, 
to deceive the Governour, and confeſs he knew 
nothing of it, always ſaying, that he was nor, in 
this Point, of the Opinion of Socrates ; for it is 
not the Part of a Philoſopher, at any time, to ſay 
he knew nothing. 

I do not fay, anſwered Signor Frederick, that 
a Courtier ſhould of himſelf, without being aſked, 
go and tell every body, he knows nothing ; for I 
am no way pleaſed with that Folly of a Man's 
condemning and diſpraiſing himſelf z and I 
have often laughed at ſome People, who, 
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without any Neceſſity, recount voluntarily ſuch 
things; which, tho' they might have happened, 
without any Fault of theirs, carry, however, a- 
long with them ſome Shadow of Infamy and Diſ- 
grace : As did a certain Gentleman, whom we all 
know; who, whenever he heard any one talk 
of the Action in the Parmeſan, againſt King 
Charles, would immediately begin to entertain 
the Company, how he ran away; that a Man 
by his Diſcourſe would imagine, he did nothing 
elſe : Then he would tell you, how he was foiled 
at ſuch a famous Tournament; and very often, in 
his Diſcourſe, ſeemed to bring in by head and 
ſhoulders, how ſuch a Night, as he was going to 
ſpeak to a Lady, he was ſoundly cudgelled. 

Such Fooleries as theſe I would not have our 
Courtier talk of, but my Opinion is, that when 
Occaſion offers that he ſhould diſcourſe of what he 
is ignorant of, he ſhould, by all means, ſeek to 
avoid it; which if he cannot handſomely do, let 
him frankly confeſs his Ignorance, rather than run 
any riſque z and thus ſhall he eſcape thoſe Cen- 
ſures, which many now-a-days deſerve ; who, I 
know not by what perverſe Inſtinct, or Judg- 
ment, ever undertake to do thoſe Things they 
know nothing of, and omit what they lll ien 
underſtand. 

For a Confirmation of this, I know a very ex- 
cellent Maſter of Muſick, who, laying by that 
Science, gave himſelf entirely up to Poetry, and 
believes himſelf a very great Man in that reſpect, 
tho' he made every Body laugh at him, and now 
has even loſt his Muſick. Another, one of the 
principal Painters in the World, neglecting his 
Art, in which he is very excellent, is going to 
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learn Philoſophy; in which he has ſuch ſtran 
Conceits, and new Chimeras, that, with all his 
Painting, he cannot make any Deſcription of them. 
There are an Infinity of ſuch as theſe. 

And ſome there are, who, knowing them- 
ſelves excellent in one thing, make their prin- 
cipal Profeſſion to be ſo in another; of which 
however they are not ignorant z but always, when 
Occaſion offer them to ſhew their Skill in what 
they know they beſt underſtand, do it to Perfecti- 
on; which ſometimes has that good Succeſs, as 
to make the Spectators, who ſee they have fo 
high a Degree of Knowledge in what is not their 
Profeſſion, imagine them to be much more ex- 
cellent in what they do profeſs : This Art, if at- 
tended with good Judgment, I am no ways diſ- 
pleaſed with. 

cannot think this an Art, ſaid Signor Palla- 
vicino, but a real Deceit, and I believe it unwor- 
thy a good Man to deceive at any time. 

This, anſwered the other, is rather an Orna- 
ment attending the Action, than a Deceit; and 

tho' it be a Deceit, yet is it no diſcommendable 
one. Will you not, for the ſame Reaſon, ſay, 
he that conquers his Adverſary at Foils cheats 
him? and this is only becauſe he has more Art 
than his Companion. Again, if you have a Jew- 
el, which, being unſet, is very beautiful; and 
afterwards, when it comes out of the Jeweller's 
Hands, appears with greater Luſtre, will you not, 
with as good Grounds, ſay, the Workman de- 
ccives the Eye of him that looks upon it? and 
yet, for this Deceit, he deſerves to be commend- 
ed; ſince, by good judgment and Art, a maſterly 


Hand adds a Grace and Ornament to Ivory, Sil- 
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ver, or precious Stones, by ſetting them in Gold. 
Let us not therefore ſay, that Art (or Deceit, if 
you will have it ſo) deſerves Reproach. 

Nor is it ill in any Man, who knows himſelf 
excellent in any one thing, handſomely to rake an 
Opportunity to convince the W orld he is fo, and 
even to cover thoſe Particulars which he thinks 
of little Merit; but the whole with a certain diſ- 
creet Diſſimulation. 

Do you not remember how King Ferdinand, 
without making any ſemblance he deſigned to do 
ſo, very frequently took Occaſion to ſtrip himſelf 
into his Waſtcoat ? and this, becauſe he knew he 
was finely ſhaped ; and for the like Reaſon, be- 
cauſe he knew he had but indifferent Hands, he 
ſeldom pulled off his Gloves; and yet there were 
very few, who took notice of this Management 
of his : And, I think, I have ſomewhere read, 
that Julius Cæſar wore his Wreath of Lawrel on 
purpoſe to hide his Baldneſs. Bur in theſe things 
a Man muſt make uſe of a great deal of Prudence 
and good Judgment, leſt he over-ſhoot himſelf ; 

for oftentimes a Man, by too much endeavouring 
to avoid one Error, falls into another; and for 
Honour, which he ſought after, gains only its 
reverſe. 

The moſt ſecure way therefore in the World, 
for a Man to live and converſe, is ever to govern 
himſelf with the golden Mean, which is, unde- 
niably, the greateſt and ſtrongeſt Shield againſt 
2 Which one ought to avoid as much as pol- 

ible. |; 

I would alſo have our Coxrtier take care ne- 
ver to incur the Cenſure of being either vain- glo- 
rious, or (to ſpeak in downright Terms) a Liar 
which too often happens 0 be the Fate of thoſe 
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who do not deſerve it; for which Reaſon, in his 
Diſcourſe, let him be always careful not to devi- 
ate from the Likelihood of Truth, nor even to 
mention, too frequently, thoſe Truths, that ſeem 
to wear the Viſage of Falſhood 3 as ſome do, 
who never ſpeak but of Miracles, and will be 
thought of ſuch Authority, that every thing, tho? 
never ſo incredible, muſt be believed, becauſe 
they ſay ſo. 

There are other People, again, no leſs culpable, 
who, at their firſt entring into a Friendſhip with 
any one, to inſinuate themſelves into the | Ina 
and good Opinion of their new Friend, make 
moſt direful Imprecations, that there is not a Per- 
ſon in the World whom they love better, and 
that, for his dear Sake, they would ſacrifice their 
Lives, and talk many ſuch unreaſonable romantick 
things; and when they part, give Demonſtrations 
of the higheſt Sorrow, and can ſcarce ſpeak a 
Word for Tears, and, by being willing to be 
thought mighty Friends, gain the Character of 
baſe Flatterers and Liars. 

But it would take up too much time to enu- 
merate all the Faults and Errors in Converſation ; 
for which, I think, after what has been ſaid, it 
will be ſufficient to add, that our Courtier never 
want agreeable Diſcourſe, with a certain ſweet- 
neſs of Utterance, in order to engage the Atten- 
tion of thoſe who hear him, and with pleaſant and 
jocoſe Expreſſions to make them ſometimes laugh, 
and, without Tireſomneſs or Satiety, ever delight- 
ed in his Company. | 

And now, I hope, Donna Emilia will give me 
leave to be ſilent ; which Favour, if ſhe be plea- 
{ed to deny me, by my own Confeſſion, I ſhall 
be convicted not to be that good Courtier I * 
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all this while been giving a Deſcription of; ior not 
only good Diſcourſe ( which neither now, nor 
perhaps at any time before, you have heard from 
me) but even my Manner, has been much defi- 
cient. | | | 
This Opinion of your being a bad Courtier (ſaid 
the Lord Governor) I can by no means allow 
that we are capable of entertaining; for, in rea- 
lity, this Deſire of yours to be ſilent, rather pro- 
ceeds from your being willing to rid your ſelf of 
Fatigue, than your Want of Power of Diſcourſe. 
That therefore, in ſo noble an Aſſembly as this is, 
and on ſo excellent a Subject, no Particular be o- 
mitted, be pleaſed, Sir, to ſatisfy us, how theſe 
jocoſe, facetious, and witty Topicks in Diſcourſe 
may be made uſe of, which you juſt now men- 
tioned, and ſhew us the Art to which this plea- 
ſant way of Talk belongs, that ſo agreeably in- 
Cites us to laugh and be merry ; for, 1n reality, I 
think it no ways unbecoming a Courtier to know. 
My Lord, ſaid Signor Frederick, pleaſant Con- 
ceits and jocoſe Expreſſions are rather a Gift and 
Grace of Nature, than of Art; but yet there 
are ſome Nations more prompt and ready at this, 
than others; as the Florentizes, who indeed are 
very exquiſite at it. This kind of Mirth ſeems 
allo proper to the Spaniards, but there are a 
great many of this Country, as well as of others, 
that by too much Loguacity go ſometimes be- 
yond their Bounds, and become dry and inſipid, 
becauſe they have not a due regard to the Quality 
of the Perſon they, addreſs their Diſcourſe to, nor 
Place, nor Time, and that Gravity and Modeſty 
they ought to have themſelves. | 
You deny, faid the Governor. that there is 
any Art in theſe kinds of Jeſts, and yet, by ſpeak+ 
2 ing 
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ing againſt thoſe, who make uſe of them without 
a certain Gravity and Modeſty, and have not a 
due Regard to Perſons, Time, and Place; I think, 
you plainly inſinuate, that they may be taught by 
a certain Rule and Method. 

Theſe Rules, my Lord, anſwered Signor Fre- 
derick, are ſo general, that they may be applied 
to every Subſeck, and puſh it forward: But I ſaid, 
there was no Art in Jeſts ; becauſe, in my Opini- 
on, they are but of two Sorts z one kind is that, 
which extends itſelf in a long and continued Diſ- 
courſe without Interruption z as we fee in ſome 
Perſons, who ſo pleaſantly, and with ſuch a Grace, 
expreſs what happened to them, or they have ſeen 
or heard, and with apt Words and Geſtures re- 
preſent it to one after ſuch a lively Manner, as if 
one really ſaw it. 

The other kind is very ſhort and compendious; 
which conſiſts only in an apt, yet tart, Expreſ- 
ſion: In the firſt, I think, there needs no man- 
ner of Art, becauſe Nature it ſelf makes Men apt 
to be pleaſant in Narration, and gives them Looks 
and Geſtures, a Voice and Words, to imitate 
what they have a Mind to. In the latter, what 
can Art do? ſince theſe ſnarp and poignant Ex- 
preſſions ought to come out of a Man's Mouth 
to ſuddenly, that one would ſcarce imagine the 
Speaker could have Time to think upon them 
otherwiſe, they are dry, and worth nothing at 
all; for which Reaſon all is owing to Wit and 
Nature. | | 

My Lord Governor, ſaid Signor Bembo, does 
not deny what you advance, that is, that Wir 
and Nature act not the principal Parts, eſpecially 
in relation to the Intention; but it is certain, that 


in the Mind of every Man, how excellent ſoever 
a Mit 
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a Wit he may be, there ſpring up Conceptions 

ood and bad, more and leſs; but then Art and 
9 poliſh and correct them, making choice 
of the good, and rejecting the bad. Setting aſide 
therefore that, which has relation to Wit, inform 
us of that, which conſiſts in Art, that is, in re- 
lation to theſe Jeſts, or merry and diverting. Ex- 
preſſions, that make us laugh; and which are fit- 
ting for a Courtier to make uſe of, and which not; 
as alſo in what Time and Manner; for this is 
what my Lord the Governour aſks of you. 

There is no one here, ſaid Signor Frederict, 
whom 1 will not yield to in every thing, eſpeci- 
ally upon this Subject; unleſs perhaps thoſe Foole- 
ries, which often make People laugh more than 
the moſt quaint and witty Expreſſione, may be al- 
lowed the Name of Jeſts: then turning to Count 
Lewis, and Signor Bernardo Bibiena, theſe Gen- 
tlemen, ſaid he, are Maſters in this Faculty; of 
whom, if I am to diſcourſe upon this Subject, I 
muſt learn what I am to fay. 

I think, ſaid the Count, you begin now to 
practiſe what, you ſay, you are very unſkilful in 
which is, to make this noble Aſſembly laugh ar 
Signor Bibiena and my ſelf; becauſe every one 
here knows, that you are much more excellent 
in what you praiſe us for, than we are: But if 
you are quite tired, it were better to beg the Fa- 
vour of her e the Ducheſs, that ſhe would 
be pleaſed to defer the Remainder of this Diſ- 
courſe *till to morrow, than to go about, by Stra- 
tagem, to diſengage your ſelf from this Taſk. 

Signor Frederick began to reply, but Donna 
Emilia interrupted him immediately, and faid, It 
is no regular Proceeding, that theſe Diſputes 
ſhould end in your Commendation ;: it is ſufficient, 
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that we know you all. But beeauſe, I remember, 
that you Signor Count laft Night told me I did 
not divide this Charge equally, it will not be a- 
mils if Signor Frederick! take ſome Reſpite, and 
we will lay this Subject, relating to witty Say- 
ings, on Sighor Bibiena for we do not only 
know him to be very witty and facetious, even 
in continued*Diſcourle, but we likewiſe remem- 
ber he has 6ften promiſed to write upon this pre- 
ſent Subject; for which Reaſon one may con- 
clude, he has very well thought upon it, and 
therefore ought fully to under ſtand it. 

Then ſaid Signor Frederict, Madam, I know 
not what more to fay ; bur, like a Traveller on 
the Way, now weary of the painfulneſs of my 
long Journey at Noon, will repoſe myſelf, at the 
Diſcourſe of Signor Bibiena, as under a fair Tree, 
that caſts a goodly Shadow at the ſweet murmur- 
ing of a living Fountain; and then perhaps, when 
CO refreſhed, I may have ſomewhat more to 

ay. n ü — 46 
It T ſhew you the Fop, ſaid Bibiena, ſmiling, 
you will fee what Shadow may be hoped for from 
the Leaves of my Tree ; as to the murmuring of 
the living Fountain you ſpeak of, it may perhaps 
be your Fortune to hear ir, for I was once turned 
into a Fountain, not by any of the antient Gods, 
but by Father Mariano, and from that Time 'till 
now I never wanted Water. 

This ſer them all a laughing, beeauſe what Bi- 
biena hinted at, happened to him in the Preſence 
of Galeotto, Cardinal of San Pietro ad vincula, 
and was known to every body. After this was 
over, Donna Emilia ſaid, leave off practiſing this 
Art of making us laugh, and tell us, how we 
ſhould uſe this manner of Diſcourſe, whence it is 

derived, 
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derived, and all you know in this Matter; and 
becauſe we would loſe no more Time, begin im- 
mediately. 

I doubt, Madam, faid Bibiena, it is late; and 
therefore, leſt my Diſcourſe ſhould ſeem unplea- 
ſant, and tedious, perhaps it would be better to 
defer ir *till to morrow. Here, immediately, ſe- 
veral began to ſpeak, and ſaid, it wanted a great 
deal of the uſual Time of breaking up. 

Then Signor Bibiena, turning to the Duchels 
and Donna Emilia, I will not refuſe this Taſk, 
ſaid he, but as I am wont to wonder at the Bold- 
neſs of thoſe, who are fo hardy as to undertake 
to ſing to the Lute, in the Preſence of Sanſecondo, 
ſo ought I, by no means, in the Preſence of thoſe, 
who underſtand what I am to ſpeak of much bet- 
ter than my (elf, to undertake this Subject. How- 
ever, leſt I ſhould give a Precedent to theſe Gen- 
tlemen, to refuſe what may be laid upon them, 
I will ſpeak, with as much Brevity as poſſibly 1 
can, what comes into my. Mind, in relation to 
ſuch Matters as create Laughter; a Thing, ſo pro- 
per to us, that, to deſcribe a Man, the School- 
men make uſe of this Expreſſion, He is a livi 
Creature, capable of Laughing z becauſe this Laugh- 
ing is perceived only in Man, and 1s almoſt al- 
ways a Token of a certain Merrineſs in the Soul, 
which naturally is drawn to Pleaſure, and deſires 
Quiet and Repoſe. 

On which Account, we ſee, Men have invented 
ſeveral things, as Feſtivals, and ſuch Variety of 
publick Shews, and other Diverſions. And, be- 
cauſe we love thoſe, who have been the Caule of 
ſuch Recreations, it was the Cuſtom of the Kings 
of old, amongſt the Romans, Athenians, and o- 
thers, to get the Love and good Will of the Peo- 
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ple, and feed the Eyes and Minds of the Multi- 
tude, to erect large Theaters, and other publick 
Buildings; and there to exhibit new kinds of 
Plays and Diverſions, running of Horſes and Cha- 
riots, Combats of ſtrange Beaſts, Comedies, Tra- 
gedies, and antick Dances : Neither had the gra- 
veſt Philoſophers any Averſion hereto ; for very 
frequently, at theſe Diverſions and publick Shews, 
would they refreſh their Minds, wearied in thoſe 
þ high and divine Speculations of theirs, which e- 
| ven all Conditions of Men Rey do ; for not 
only thoſe who ſweat in the Field, the Mariner, 
| and all ſuch who are inured to hard and painful 
Labour with their Hands, but even holy religi- 
i ous Perſons, and the wretched Priſoner that every 
3 Hour expects to die, do not refrain endeavourin 
do ſeek out ſome Remedy to chear and refrei 
| themſelves. | 
| Whatſoever, therefore, cauſeth Laughter, 


| makes the Mind chearful and pleaſant, nor ſuffers 
| a Man, in that Inſtant, to think of the Troubles 
and Miſeries, of which our Life is full. You ſee 
| then Laughing is very agreeable to every body, 
| and he certainly merits our Praiſe, who can cauſe 
| it at a proper Time, and after a handſome Man- 
ner. 
9 But what this Laughing is, and wherein it con- 
0 fiſts, and in what Manner it affects the Veins, 
Eyes, Mouth, and Sides, and ſeems as if it would 
Wi! make us burſt, ſo that, whatever Reſiſtance we 
make, it is impoſſible to contain it, I ſhall leave 
to Democritus to determine; which ſhould he 
romiſe to do, he would never be able to keep his 
Word. 'The Place then, and the Fountain, as 
it were, whence flow Things ridiculous, conſiſts 
in a certain Deformity; for we only laugh at thoſe 
things, 
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things, which diſagree amongſt themſelves, and 
to ones ſeeming are bad, though they are not ſo 
in reality : I cannot otherwiſe deſcribe it. Bur, if 
you will reflect a little, you will perceive, that 
what a Man always laughs at is at things that do 
not agree entirely together, and yet, for all that, 
are not bad. 

What Method then, the Courtier ought to 
make uſe of in provoking Laughter, and how 
far, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, to the beſt of my 
Judgment; becauſe, to make People always laugh, 

not become a Courtier; nor to do it after the 
manner of Sots over their Cups, and, eſpecially, 
common Buffoons; and tho', perhaps, one may 
think, Courts cannot well be without theſe fort 
df People, yet, by no means, do they deſerve the 
Name of Courtiers, but muſt be called (as every 
one ought to be) what they are. 

The Scope and Meaſure of making one laugh 
at a ſharp and poignant Jeſt muſt, in like manner, 
be diligently conſidered, and of what Condition 
the Perſon is, whom it is directed to; for it ex- 
cites no manner of Laughter to ridicule a poor 
Wretch in Miſery and Affliction, nor a wicked 
Man, or common Rogue, becauſe theſe ſeem to 
deſerve another kind of Puniſhment ; and People 
are not enclined to laugh, or taunt at Men in Mi- 
ſery, unleſs ſuch Wrerches, in their Misfortunes, 
N brag of themſelves, and are proud and 

aughty. 

7 a due Regard muſt be had to thoſe who 
are generally loved and eſteemed, and ſuch as are 
in Power; becauſe, in throwing a Jeſt ar theſe 
Perſons, a Man may, ſometimes, procure himſelf 
very dangerous Enemies. A Man ſhould, there- 
fore, only level this kind of Battery * the 
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Vices that are in People; nor at ſuch Miſery, as 
may move Compaſſion z nor at ſuch Wickedneſs, 
as, one thinks, deſerves capital Puniſhment; nor 
Perſons of ſuch Authority, that any little Dif- 
pleaſure of theirs may be prejudicial to us. 

Vou muſt know, beſides, that from the To- 
picks, whence theſe Jeſts are taken, a Man may 
alſo pick out very grave Sentences, either for Com- 
mendation, or its Reverſe, and, ſometimes, even 
with the ſame Words; as one is wont to ſay of 
a liberal Perſon, who makes his Friends ſhare of 


His good Fortune, that what he has is none of his 


on. The ſame may be ſaid in Diſpraiſe of one, 
that by Robbery, or any other unlawful Means, 
is grown rich. It is alſo a common Saying, She 
is @ Woman of great Price, when one has a Mind 
to praiſe her for her Prudence and Goodneſs. The 
very ſame may be ſaid of a Woman, that expects 
to be expenſively maintained. 

- Bur it oftner happens, that a Man uſes the ſame 
Topicks, than the ſame Words; as, not long ſince, 
three Gentlemen ſtanding together at Maſs in a 
certain Church, where was * with whom 
one of the three was in Love, there came a poor 
Beggar, who, ftanding before her, aſked her Cha- 
rity, and, with a great deal of Inſtance and Im- 
portunity, in a very lamentable Tone, repeated 
many times his Requeſt ; who, for all that, nei- 
ther gave him any thing, nor denied him, by any 
Sign of Refuſal, but ſtood muſing with herſelf, 
as though ſhe was thinking of ſomewhat elſe. 

Then ſaid the Gentleman, that loved her, to 
his two Companions, You ſee what I muſt hope 
for at the Hands of my Miſtreſs, who is ſo cruel, 
that ſhe will neither beſtow on that poor naked 
Wretch, dying with Hunger, what he begged 
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with ſuch Importunity, nor yet give him any Sign 
ro depart; ſo much does ſhe delight to ſee before 
her a Perſon languiſhing in Miſery, and, in vain, 
imploring her Compaſſion. (1 

This, ſaid one of the two, is no Cruelty, bur 
a tacit Inſtruction to you, to let you know, that 
your Miſtreſs is not pleaſed, that any one ſhould 
ſuc to her with too much Importunity. Nay, 
{aid the other, it is rather to inform him, that 
though ſhe does not grant what is deſired of her, 
yet that ſhe is willing enough to be ſollicited, and 
applied to. Vou ſee then, becauſe the Lady did 
not diſmiſs the poor Man, it produced three ſe- 
veral Sayings; one of ſevere Blame; another of 
modeſt Praiſe; and a third was, tho' a Jeſt, yet 
very 1harp and poignant. 

But to return where we left off, and in order 
to declare to you the ſeveral Kinds or Species of 
Joking, or merry Expreſſions, as much as concerns 
us, I beg leave to ſay, that, in my Opinion, there 
are three Sorts, though Signor Frederick has only 
mentioned two; the one, a handſome and pleaſant 

Narration, without Interruption, which conſiſts 
in the Effect of a Thing; the other, a ſudden and 
acute Promptitude, which conſiſts in one Sen- 
tence only. However, I muſt add a third Sort, 
which we 7talians call Burle, or merry Facts, 
wherein the Narration is long, the Sayings ſnort, 
and ſome Actions Withal. 

The firſt then, which conſiſts in a Diſcourſe, 
without Interruption, is almoſt, as if a Man 
would tell a Tale, or Story; as, for Example, 
when Pope Alexander the ſixth died, and Nicholas 
the fifth was created Pope, being then in Rome, 
and in the Palace, with your Friend Signor Au- 
tonio Agnello of Mantua, and her Highneſs the 

| | Ducheſs, 


Ducheſs, in diſcourſing of the Death of the one, 
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and the Creation of the other, and paſſing his 
Opinion on ſeveral Incidents, amongſt a preat 
many of his Friends, he faid ; 
Gentlemen, in the Time of Catullus, Gates 
to ſpeak without Tongues, and to hear 
without Ears, and, after that manner, diſcovered 


Adulteries. Now, tho' Men are not ſo excellent 
and worthy, as they were in thoſe Days, yet per- 
haps the Gates, which are now made, moſt of 


which, eſpecially thoſe here in Rome, are of an- 
tient Marble, have the ſame Virtue they then 
had, and, for my part, I believe, theſe two here 
will clear us of all our Doubts, if we would con- 
ſult them. The Gentlemen were a long while in 
Suſpenſe, where this would end, but Antonio ſtill 
continued walking up and down, ſometimes be- 
fore, and ſometimes behind; at laſt, on a ſudden, 
he looked up to one of the two Gates of the Hall, 
where they were walking, and ſtopping ſhort, 
ſhewed the Company, with his Finger, the In- 
ſcription over it, which was Pope Alexander's 
Name, and at the End V & I, to ſignify, as you 
all know, the ſixth; and faid, ſee here, this 
Gate ſays, Pope Alexander the ſixth, which ſig- 
nifies, that he was Pope thro' the Force he made 
uſe of, and prevailed more by that, than Reaſon; 
and now let us ſce, if we can find any thing out 
of this Gate, in relation to the new Pope; and 
turning himſelf to the other Gate, f pgeory to the 
PP. and one V. 
which ſignifies, Nicolaus Papa Quintus: Alas! 
faid he, very ill News! ſee, this Gate ſays, Ni- 
bil Papa valet. | 
You ſec, now, how this kind of Jeſting has its 
Elegance and Beauty, and not NE on 
out 
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Mouth of a Courtier, whether the Thing be 
true or falſe ; for, in this Caſe, it is allowable to 
feign what a Man pleaſes, without Cenſure, and, 
in ipeaking the Truth, to ſer it off with ſome lit- 
tle Invention; encreaſing, or diminiſhing it, as 
Occaſion ſerves. But the perfect Beauty, and ve- 
ry Vitals of this is, to ſhew properly, and with» 
out Pain, as well with Geſtures as Words, that 
which a Man has a mind to expreſs to his Audi- 
tors, in ſuch a Manner, as he may ſeem to do the 
very Things, which he is relating. 

And this manner of Expreſſion has ſuch Force 
and Energy, that it ſometimes ſets off a Matter, 
as to make it wonderfully pleaſing, which in it 
ſelf is neither very pleaſant, nor witty : And tho? « 
ſuch Narrations require Geſtures, and that Effi- 
cacy, peculiar to a lively Voice, yet is the Force 
of them ſometimes perceived, even in Writing. 
Who, for Example, can forbear laughing, when 
he reads in Boccacio, in the fifth Day of his hun- 
dred Novels, how the Prieſt of Yarlongo ſtrained 
himſelf in 4 Hrie and Sanctus, when he knew 
Belcolore was at Church ? There are alſo y 
pleaſant Relations in thoſe of Calendinio, and ſe- 
veral others. But to make one laugh by imitat- 
ing, or counterfeiting (or however elſe you may 
term it) any one's Humour, no body, as I know, 

- ſurpaſſes our good Friend here Signor Roberto da 
art. 
b This would be a very high Encomium, faid 
da Bari, were it true; for then would I rather 
endeavour to imitate the good, than the bad; and 
I ſhould think my ſelf very happy, could I be but 
like ſome I know: But, I doubt, I can imitate no- 
thing to make one laugh, but what is bad. It ma 
be ſo, ſaid Bibiena, but there is even an Excel- 
lency 
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Tency in this; for you muſt know, this Imitation 
we ſpeak of cannot be without Wit; for, beſides 
the Method to adapt and accommodate Words 
and Geſtures, and to repreſent, as it were, before 
the Eyes of his Auditors, the very Face and Be- 
haviour of the Perſon a Man talks of, he muſt be 
very prudent, and have a regard 'to Time and 
Place, and the Perſons he talks of, and not fall 
into Buffoonry, and exceed his due Bounds ; 
which Circumſtances you admirably well obſerve, 
and therefore I have ſufficient Reaſon to belicve 
you very good in every kind. 

For, certainly, it is not fit for a Gentleman to 
cry and laugh, make noiſes, and wreſtle with him- 
ſelf like Berto, or dreſs himſelf as a Peaſant, 
like Straſcino; which in them are very proper, 
as being their Profeſſion. But we muſt tranſient- 
55 and with as much Privacy as poſſible, ſteal this 
Imitation; always, however, preſerving the Port 
and Dignity of a Gentleman; without talking 
obſcenely, or putting the Face and Body in ſtrange 
Contorſions; but frame our Movements and Ge- 
ſtures after ſuch a certain manner, that whoever 
hears and ſees us, may imagine, thereby, more 
than the thing is; and, upon that, take Occaſion 
to laugh. 

He muſt likewiſe, in this Caſe, take heed of 


biting too much in his Reprehenſions, eſpecially 


on the Deformity of a Man's Face, or Perſony 
which, if diſcreetly managed, very often are Sub- 


jects ample enough to make a Man laugh, which 


is not only the Part of a Buffoon, but even of a 
profeſſed Enemy. 

For which Reaſon (tho? it be a difficult mat- 
ter) a Man ought to obſerve the Manner of Sig- 
nor Roberto, as I ſaid juſt now, who 1mitates any 
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thing in the World, not without piquing them 
in thoſe things, wherein they are detective, and 
even in their own Preſence, and yet no one is un- 
caſy, or imagines, he ought to take it in ill part; 
of this I ſhall give no Example, becauſe we lee in 
him daily an Infinity of Inſtances. 

It makes one alſo laugh (which Species never- 
theleſs is contained under Narration) when a Man 
repeats, with a certain Grace, ſome little Detects, 
unworthy of a greater Puniſhment; as ſome filly 
things, ſingly ſo, or attended with a little read 
poignant Folly ; ſometimes certain extravagant Af- 
fectations, or a large well-invented Falſity, as not 
long ſince Cz/ar here told us, which was this 
that being in Company of the Podeſtà of this 
City, he faw a Countryman come up to him to 
complain, that he had an Aſs ſtolen ; and after 
he had complained of his Poverty, and how the 
Thief had robbed him, he ſaid, Ah Sir! had you 
ſeen my Aſs, you would have known what Cauſe 
I have to complain; for, with his Pad upon his 
Back, one would have taken him for a very Ci- 
cero. And one of this Aſſembly, not long ſince, 
ſeeing an over-grown He- Goat marching before a 
Herd of others, ſtopped of a ſudden, and, with 
Looks full of Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, cried 
out, obſerve that He-Goat, he looks like St. 
Paul the Hermit. | 

I knew another, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, who, 
having been an old Servant to Hercules, Duke of 
Ferrara, offered him his two little Sons to be his 
Pages, who died both before they were entred in- 
to his Service; which, when the Duke heard, 
he lamented very tenderly with the Father, and, 
amongſt other things, ſaid, he was very ſorry 
for that, when he 2 them, he thought them 


very 
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witty and handſome. Ah! my Lord, ſaid 
hs Puke, you ſaw nothing; for within theſe 
few Days they grew much more handſome and 
witty than ever I could have imagined, and ſung 
together like a Couple of Hawks. 

And, not long ſince, a certain Doctor of our 
Acquaintance, ſeeing a poor Fellow whipt along 
the Market-place, who, tho' his Shoulders were 
all bloody, walked very flow, as if he had been 
taking his Pleaſure, Go on faſter, ſaid he, poor 
Man, that thou may'ſt be the ſooner out of thy 
Pain. The Fellow, turning about, ſeemed to won- 
der, and pauſed a little ; at laſt faid, when you 
are whipt, Sir, walk at your own Pleaſure, I 
now walk at mine. 

Nor do I ſuppoſe you have forgotten what his 
Highneſs, the Duke, told us lately of a certain 
Athor, who ſtood near Duke Frederick, when he 
was aſking what they ſhould do with that great 
Quantity of Rubbiſh, that was caſt up to lay the 
Foundation of this Palace, at which they were 
continually at work. My Lord, ſaid he, I have 
found out an excellent way; let them dig a large 
Pit, and put it in there. The Duke could not 
help ſmiling ; and what, ſaid he, ſhall we do with 
the Earth that comes our of the Pit ? Let it be 
made ſo much the larger, ſaid the Abbot, that it 
may hold both : And though the Duke repeated 
ſeveral times, that the greater the Pir was, the 
eater Quantity of Earth would be caſt out of 
it, yet could he never make it fink into the Ab- 
bot's Brain, but it might be made ſo large as to 
hold both; and he continually replied, make it 
ſo much the larger. Now don't you think our 
Abbot a Perſon of vaſt Penetration and Fore- 


ſighr ? . 
G | And 
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And why do you not tell the Story of your 
_ Florentine General, ſaid Signor Pietro Bembo, who 
was beſieged in Caſte/lina by the Duke of Cala- 
bria ? who, finding one Day in the Town ſome. 
poiſoned Balls, which were ſhot out of the Camp, 
wrote to the Duke, deſiring him, that if the 
War ſhould go on fo cruelly, he would likewiſe 
put a Medicine upon every Bullet, and then he 
that was wounded would have the Remedy in 
his own Hands. 

If you are not ſilent, Signor Pietro, ſaid Bibi- 
ena, ee I ſhall tell whatever I have ſeen 
and heard of you Yenetians ; which is no ſmall 
matter, eſpecially in their Cavalcades. Forbear, 
I beſeech you, replied the other, and I will nor 
mention a Syllable of two other pretty Stories of 
you Florentines. 

They are rather, replied Bibiena, of the Se- 
neſe; and it is no rarity with them. As not long 
ſince, one of them, hearing in the Council-Cham- 
ber certain Letters read, in which, for avoiding 
a too frequent Repetition of the Party's Name, 
this Term Prelibato (which, you know, ſignifies 
the aforeſaid) was often uled, he ſpoke to the 
Clerks, that read them, Stop a little, ſaid he, and 
tell me, who is this Prelibato ? is he a Friend to 
the Government? | | 

Signor Bembo ſaid, ſmiling, But I ſpeak of Ho- 
rentines, not of the Seneſe. Out with it, good 
Signor, ſaid Donna Emilia, and mince nothing of the 
Matter. When the Florentines, ſaid he, were at War 
with Piſa, they wanted now and then Money, on 
Account of their extraordinary Expences; but 
one time, above the reſt, as they were laying their 
Heads together in Council, to find out Ways and 
Means to ſupply their Neceſſities, after ſeveral 

8 Schemes 
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Schemes were propoſed, one of the molt antiemt 
Citizens expreſſed himſelf, after this manner. 


I have found out two Ways, ſaid he, by which, 
inalittle time, we mw get a good round Sum; the 


one is, (becauſe we have no better Revenue than 
the Gabel, at the Gates of Florence) whereas we 
have eleven Gates, let us make eleven more, and 
thus ſhall we double our Income. The other is, 
to {et up two Mints, as we have here in Florence, 
one in Piſtoia, and another in Prato, and do no- 
thing elſe there, Day and Night, but coin Mo- 
ney, and all in golden Ducats ; and this, in my 
2 is the beſt Method, and leaft expen- 
ve. 

The whole Company could not help laughing 
at this ſubtle Advice of the Citizen; which being 
over, Donna Emilia, turning to Bibiena, Well, 
Signor Bernardo, ſaid ſhe, will you ſuffer Signor 
Pietro here thus to banter you Florentines with Im- 
punity 2? 88 

Madam, replied Bibiena, ſmiling, I eaſily par- 
don this Offence, for at the ſame time that he has 
diſpleaſed me, at ridiculing our Florentines, he has 
pleaſed me in obeying you, which I would always 
do my ſelf. k 

But to return to our Subject; mean Affecta- 
tions, ſaid he, bring always with them ſomething 
tireſome, and diſagreeable; however, when they 
are extravagant, they make us laugh, as ſome 
Men do in diſcourſing of the Grandeur of their 
Family, their perſonal Valour, and Nobility of 
Birth; and the Ladies of their Beauty, and fine 
Shape: This brings into my Mind a Saying of a 
certain Lady, not long fince, at a publick Enter- 
tainment, whom the Company perceiving very 
penſive, and muſing, aſked, what ſhe thought 
on, 
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on, that made her fo very melancholy: I thought 
upon'a matter, ſaid ſhe, that always, when I think 
upon it, gives me much Perplexity, and I can 
ſcarce ever put it out. of my Mind ; which is, 
that all Bodies being to riſe again at the Day of 
Judgment, and ſtand naked before the Tribunal 
of Chriſt, I cannot bear the extreme Sorrow , 
when I think, that mine mult be ſcen alſo na- 
ked. | 

As for thoſe pretty invented Tales, which 
extravagantly may exceed the, 'Truth, how di- 
verting they are, you all know; and our ve 
£900 riend, who never lets us want, within theſe 

w Days told me a very good one. 

Whatever that was, ſaid Signor Julian, it could 
not be better than what a certain Countryman of 
ours, a Lucheſe Merchant, told me the other Day, 
and affirmed it as a certain Truth, to his Know- 
ledge. | : 
Tell it us, ſaid the Ducheſs. This Merchant, 
faid Signor Julian, (as he told me) being once 
upon a time in Poland, had a mind to buy ſome 
Sables, with Deſign to bring them into 7zaly, 
which, he believed, would turn very much to his 
Profit and Advantage; and after a great deal of 
Conſideration, and fruitleſs Attempts, finding it 
impracticable for him to go into Muſcovy, by rea- 
fon of the War between the Poles and the Czar, 
he ſo contrived it, by means of ſome of the 
Country, that the Muſcovites ſhould come with 
their Sables upon the Frontiers of Poland, and he 
promiſed he would be there himſelf, at the time 
appointed, in order to traffick with them: Ac- 
cordingly he travelled with his "Companions to- 
wards Mzſ/covy, and arrived at the River Boriſthe- 
nes, which he found 7 27 as hard as MR | 
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and ſaw the Muſcovites, who, on Account of the 
War, would venture no farther, but ſtood on the 
other Side. However, as ſoon as they knew one ano- 
ther by certain Signs, the Muſcovites began to 
ſpeak aloud, and declared, at what Price th 
would fell their Sables; but the Cold was fo ex- 
treme, that they were not underſtood, becauſe the 
Words, that came on the Side where this Lucheſe 
Merchant was, with his Interpreters, were ſo 
frozen and congealed in the Air, that the Poles, 
who knew the Nature of the Thing, made no 
more ado, but kindled a great Fire in the middle 
of the River; for juſt in that Point, it ſeems, 
they thought the Voice came piping hot, before 
the Ice intercepted it; and the River too, you 
mult obſerve, was ſo thick frozen, that it bore 
the Fire very well. 

When they had done this, the Words, that had 
been frozen for about an Hour, began to thaw, 
and came roaring down, like the Mountain-Snow 
in the Month of May, and were very plainly un- 
derſtood, tho' the Muſcovites on the other Side 
of the River were gone a long while before; but 
becauſe, he thought, theſe Words aſked too great 
a Price for the Sables, he would not traffick, and 
ſo came away, juſt as he went. | 

This ſet them a laughing a little. But what I 
am going to ſay, ſaid Bibiena, is not fo fine ſpun, 
but, perhaps, may be as divertive; and this it 
is. 

You muſt underſtand then, ſaid he, a few Days 
ago I was in Company, where they were talking 
ot the new World lately found out by the Por- 


- zvgueſe, and of the ſtrange Beaſts, and other things, 


brought thence into Portugal; that Friend of ours, 


1 Juſt now mentioned, affirmed for a Truth, that 
he 
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he had ſeen a certain Ape, very different from 
what we are uſed to, that plaid admirably well 
at Cheſs; and that one time above the reſt, the 
Gentleman, who brought her, plaid at Cheſs with 
her before the King, where the Ape moved very 
dextrouſly, and put her Adverſary hard to it, and 
at laſt gave him Checkmate. Upon this, the 
Gentleman being ſome what vexed (as People ge- 
nerally are, that loſe at that Play) took the Kin 
in his Hand, which was very large (as they make 
them in Portugal) and hit the Ape a good Knock 
upon the Head. This made her leap ſuddenly 
towards the King, and lamented in ſuch a manner, 
as if ſhe demanded. Jultice, at his Hands, for the 
Injury done her. | | 

The Gentleman afterwards called her to play 
with him again; which, with Signs, ſhe refuſed 
to do a great while, but, at laſt, was contented 
to play another Game; and, as ſhe had done be- 
fore, ſhe put him to his ſhifts ; in ſhorr, the Ape, 
perceiving ſhe could give the Gentleman the 
Checkmare, bethought her ſelf of a new Device 
how to elcape being beaten ; and accordingly, 
with diſcovering her Intention, thruſt gently her 
right Paw under a little Silk Cuſhion, on which 
the Gentleman leaned his left Elbow with a belle 
Air, and ſnatching it ſuddenly away at the ſame 
time, with her left Paw gave him the Mate with a 
Pawn, and put the Cuſhion upon her Head to de- 
fend her ſelf from Blows.: Then ſhe friſxed up 
and down very merrily before the King, in Token, 
as it were, of Victory. And was not this Ape, 
think you, very ſage, and of great Prudence, and. 
Preſence of Mind ? | 

Moſt certainly, ſaid Signor Cæſar Gonzaga, this. 
Ape was a great Doctor amongſt other Apes, and 
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of great Authority; and I make no doubt Byr 
the Republick of Apes in dia ſent her into Por- 
tugal, to get Renown in a ſtrange Country. 

Every body laughed at the Invention of this 
Story, as alſo at the Addition made to it by Sig- 
nor Gonzaga. Then Bibiena went on with his 
Diſcourſe. You have heard now, ſaid he, a Spe- 
cimen of ſuch merry Sayings, which are uninter- 
170 0 rupted, and as much as, at preſent, occurs to my 
% Remembrance; we come now to diſcourſe of 
fi thoſe, which conſiſt in one Sentence only, or in 
WW one Word : and as, in the former kind, a Man 
mult take heed not to be like a common Jeſter, 
or Buffoon in his Diſcourſe and Action, ſo in 
this ſhould he take as much Care not to appear 
too biting and malicious z for ſuch Perſons very 
often, for the Offence of the 'Tongue, ſuffer in 
their whole Body. | 

Of this kind therefore, which conſiſts in a ſhort 
Sentence, the moſt agreeable are ſuch as ariſe 
from ambiguous Terms, though they ſhould not 
always make one laugh, as a tew Days ago Meſſer 
Hannibal Palleotto ſaid to one, that recommended 
to him a Maſter to teach his Children the Gram- 
mar, who, after he had praiſed him for a Per- 
ſon of great Learning, coming to diſcourſe of 
his Salary, faid, that, beſides rhe Money that 
ſhould be agreed upon, he muſt have a Chamber 
furniſhed ro ſtudy and ſleep in, for he had not 
Letto ; then, how can he be a Man of Learning, 
ſaid Palleotto, if he have not Letto. You ſee he 
made uſe of the different Signification of the 
Term haver Letto, which, you know, ſignifies to 
have a Bed, and to have read. | 
. Butbecauſe theſe doubrful and ambiguous Terms 


have ſomewhat of Wir in them, they ner 
Ju 
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I juſt now hinted, excite us to Wonder, than 


Laughter, except when they are joined 


to ſome- 


thing elſe; as when we liſten in Expectation of 


one thing, and he that is ro ſpeak, gives 
other quite contrary z and, if an Ambi 


one an- 
guity be 


annexed to it, it muſt be pleaſant, and highly di- 
vertive; as laſt Night, when we were talking of 


making a fine Mattonalo, or Floor, 


for the 


Ducheſs's Cabinet, after a great deal of Diſcourſe, 

ou, Signor John Chriſtopher, ſaid, if we could 
hed get the Biſhop of Polentia, and flatten him 
very well, he would do admirably, for he was the 


fineſt Matto nato, that ever you ſaw. 
Every body laughed at this, ou may 
ber, becauſe, in dividing the 


remeny» 


ord Mattonato, 


you made the Ambiguity, and was the Saying of 


what, one could by no means have expe 


But to make choice of ambiguous 'Terms re- 
quires all the Circumſpection and Caution a Man 


is Maſter of ; for he ought to take care 


to make 


uſe of the moſt artificial, omitting ſuch as may 
make the Jelt cold and inſipid, and ſuch as one 
would think were lugged in by head and ſhoul- 


ders; and, above all, ſuch as have too m 


uch Bit» 


terneſs in them: As not long ſince, there were 
certain Companions in a Friend's Houſe, who had 


but one Eye; whom he invited all to 


Dinner, 


but they all excuſed themſelves, but one, who 
ſtaid behind, ſaying, for my part I am reſoly- 


ed to ſtay, for I ſee an empty Place for on 
ing at the ſame time to the Hole where 


e, point- 
the Eye 


had been. You ſee how bitter and ill-natur'd this 
was; for he nipt him without any Cauſe, or Rea- 


in general, againſt all ond Men. And 
4 


ſon, or being provoked thereto by any thing his 
Friend ſaid to him, and ſpoke what might be ſaid, 


ſuch ge- 
neral 
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neral matters are never agreeable, becauſe the 
ſeem to be premeditated. Such another Expreſſs 
on is this, which was ſpoken to a Man without 
a Noſe ; Friend, where doſt thou wear thy Spe- 
Etacles? or, with what doſt thou ſmell Roſes. at 
the time of Year ? | 1 aoy2 

But thoſe ambiguous, Expreſſions, of all, are 
moſt agreeable, when a Man retorts the ſelf- ſame 
Words, in the ſame Senſe, upon his Adverſary, 
and wounds him with his own Weapons; as a 
certain Barriſter, in a Caſe before a Judge, when 
his Adverſary aſked him, why he barked fo much? 
readily replied, Becauſe I ſee a Thief. Much the 
ſame has been told me of Galeotto da Narni, who, 
paſhng thro? the Streets of Siena, ae a little to 
enquire for an Inn; one of the Inhabitants, ſee- 
ing him ſo very corpulent, as he was, ſaid, laugh- 
ing; Other People carry their Budgets behind 
them, but this good Man carries his before. So 
one mult, anſwered Galeotto immediately, in the 
Country of Thieves. 8 

It is no leſs agreeable, when a Man interlaces 
his Diſcourſe with a Verſe or two, (taking it in 
another Senle than the Author) or ſome other 
Saying : and ſometimes in the very fame Mean- 
ing, but altering a Word; as a Gentleman, that 
had a homely ſcolding Wife, when he was 
aſked, how he did, an{wered, Think you your- 
ſelf, for Furiarum maxima juxta Me cubat. 

At this I have heard Meſſer Hieronimo Donato 
was very excellent, and have been aſſured, that as 
he was once viſiting the Stations of Rome in 
Lent, in Company with ſeveral other Gentle- 
men, met with a Treop of very fine Ladies, and 
when one of the Gentlemen had ſaid ; 


Quo. 
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Duot Calum Stellas, tot habet tua Roma pus 
ellas; 


He immediately replied, 


Paſcua quotq; hædos, tot habet tua Roma Ci- 
nædos ; . 


pointing to a Company of young Men on the 0- 
ther ſide of the way. . 

But I cannot here avoid telling of you what 
Marcantonio della Torre ſaid once to the Biſhop 
of Padua, in which City there was a ſmall Con- 
vent, under the Care of a Frier, much eſteemed 
for his Learning, and good Life. It happened, 
that this good Father, often frequenting the Cloi- 
ſter, and confeſſing the Siſters, got five of them 
with Child, which was half the Number of the 
Community; when this came to be known, 
the good Father would have fled for it, but knew 
not how. | | 

The Biſhop cauſed him to be apprehended 
upon which he confeſſed, that he had gotten 
thoſe five Nuns with Child, thro' the Tempra- 
tion of the Devil, which made the Biſhop reſolve 
to chaſtiſe him very ſeverely. But, becauſe the 
Father was a Man of much Learning, he had 
made a great many Friends, who had reſolved to 
ſerve him in this Affair, to the utmoſt of their 
Power, and amongſt the reſt, Marcantonio. 

The Biſhop would by no means hearken to them, 
but ar laſt, through a great deal of Importunity, 
and much Commendation of the poor Culprit, 
and excuſing him thro' Opportunity, human Frail- 
ty, and the like, the Biſhop warmly ſaid, I will 
do nothing for you, becauſe I muſt give God an 
Account of this; they ſtill perſiſted, but the 

Biſhop 
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Biſhop replied, What Anſwer ſhall I make to God, 
at the Day of Judgment, when he ſhall ſay to 
me, Give an Account of thy Stewardſhip ? Mar- 
ry, my Lord, replied Marcantonio, the very fame 
as the Golpel ſays, Lord, five Talents haſt thou 
delivered unto me, behold, five others have I 
ained unto thee. The Biſhop could not forbear 
fugbing; and this ready Turn ſufficiently aſ- 
ſwaged his Anger, and very much mitigated the 
Puniſhment he deſigned for the poor Frier. 

It is likewiſe very pretty to interpret Names, 
and make ſome little Fiction, either becauſe the 
Perſon one talks with is called ſo, or does ſuch 
and ſuch an Action: as, not long ſince, the Provoſt 
of Lucca, who, you all know, is very facetious, 
when he ſollicited the Pope to give him the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Caglio, his Holineſs anſwered, Doſt 
thou not know, that Caglio in Spaniſh ſignifies, 
Jam ſilent ? and thou art a great Talker; for 
which Reaſon it would be ridiculous in a Biſhop 
ro give himſclf the Lie every time he names his 
Title Caglio, and therefore ſay no more. 

The Provoſt ſtill kept on his Sollicitation for 
ſome time; but when he ſaw it was likely to be 
of no Effect, he ſaid at laſt, Holy Father, if your 
Holineſs will but beſtow this Biſhoprick upon me, 
it ſhall turn very much to your Advantage; for 
J will, on that Condition, immediately ſurrender 
up two Offices into your Hands. And what Of- 
fices, ſaid the Pope, haſt thou to ſurrender into 
my Hands? Why, and pleaſe your Holineſs, ſaid 
the Provoſt, the Great Office, & and the Office of 


our 


——_— 
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* The Great Office is the Breviary, a long Choair- Service, which 
every one in Orders, in the Church of Rome, is obliged to fay 


every 
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our Lady. The Pope hcaring this, tho' other- 
wiſe a very grave Perſon, could not help laughing. 

Another in Padua ſaid, Calphurnius was ſo — 5 
led, becauſe he was wont to ſcald Furnaces. 

And, I remember, t' other Day, when I aſked 
Fedra, how it came to paſs, that whereas Prayer 
was made in the Church upon Good Friday, not 
only for Chriſtians, but for Fews and Pagans, 
there was no Mention made of the Cardinals, as 
there was of Biſhops and other Prelates, he rea- 
dily anſwered, that they were included in the Col- 
le&, Oremus pro Hereticis & Schiſmaticis let us 
pray for Hereticks and Schiſmaticks. | 

And Count Lewis told a Lady, whom I repre- 
hended for uſing a certain Waſh, that ſhined very 
much, and when ſhe was licked over with it, one 
might ſee ones ſelf in her Face, as in a Looking- 
Glaſs, that I did it becauſe I was very ugly, and 
did not care to ſee my own Face. 

Something of this Nature was that, which Ca- 
millo Palleotto ſaid to Meſſer Antonio Porcaro, who 
talking of a Friend of his, who rold the Prieſt in 
Confeſſion, that he faſted with all his Heart, and 
went to Maſs, and attended the other Offices of 
the Church, and did all the good things in the 
World. This Fellow, continued Antonio, inſtead of 
accuſing, in reality, praiſes himſelf : No, no, ſaid 
Camillo, he really confeſſes himſelf of theſe thin 
becauſe he looks upon the doing of them tobe 
great Sins. | | 

Do you not remember how finely my Lord 
| Governour touched Thomaſo Galeotto yeſterday, 


— 
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every Day ; as our Lady's Office, or Primmer, is the ſmall Office, 
which they may fay out of Deyotion, but not Obligation, as 


when 
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when he wondered at a Man that aſked two hun- 
dred Ducats for a Horſe ? for, ſays he, he is not 
worth. a Farthing, as having, amongſt many other 
ill Properties, an Averſion to all Sorts of Arms; 
neither was it poſſible to make him come nigh 
any Place, where he ſaw any; my Lord, willing 
to reprehend him for his Cowardiſe, ſaid, if ſo, 
he wondered he did not aſk a thouſand. | 

And ſometimes a Man ſpeaks the very ſame 
Word, but to another End, than it is commonly 
made ule of: as when my Lord Duke was paſ- 
ſing once a very rapid River, he ſaid to the Trum- 
pet, Go on; who, turning about very reverently, 
with his Hat in his Hand, your Highneſs may 
go on your ſelf, ſaid he, if you pleaſe. 

It makes alſo as much Diverſion, when a Man 
ſeems to take the Words, and not the Meaning, 
of the Speaker; as this very Year, when a Ger- 
man, meeting Beroaldo one Evening in the Streets 
of Rome, {aid to him, Domine Magiſter, Deus det 
vobis bonum ſero, Beroaldo readily replied, Et tibi 
malum cito. 1 

Another time, Beroaldo, telling Signor Giacomo 
Sadoletto, that he would by all means go to Bo- 
logna; and why, ſaid he, will you leave Rome, 
where there are ſuch Variety of Pleaſures, to go 
to Bologna, which is fo full of Troubles? I am 
obliged to do ſaid Beroaldo, for three counts, and, 
began to hold up three Fingers of his left Hand, 
— to tell the Reaſons of his going; Hold, ſaid 
Sadoletto, interrupting him, the three Counts, 
that make you go to Bologna, are, Count Lewis 
da San Bonifacio, Count Hercules Rangone, and the 
Count de Pepoli. | 

This ſet the Company a laughing, for, they all 
knew, theſe Gentlemen had been Beroalido's Pu- 
pils, and ſtudied then at Bologna. Theſe 
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Theſe kinds of Expreſſion, then, make a Man 
laugh very much, becauſe they bring with them 
different Anſwers from what one looked for; and 
even our own Error naturally pleaſes us in thoſe 
things, which, when it deceives us of that we 
expected, cannot help making us laugh. | 

But thoſe Modes of Speech, and Figures, which 
have a Gracefulneſs in them, when uſed in- grave 
and ſerious Diſcourſe, are almoſt ever agrecable in 
this way of Talk : oblerve, how W ords, placed in 
Oppoſition to each other, give a certain Orna- 
ment and Beauty, when one contrary Clauſe is ſet 
oppoſite to another. 'This Method is often- 
times very pleaſant and divertive; as a Genoeſe, 
who was very prodigal, and laviſh in his Ex- 
pences, being reprehended by an old covetous U- 
ſurer, who ſaid to him, Aud when will you leave 
off /quandering away your Subſtance ? readily re- 
plicd, I ben thou leaveſt off ſtealing other Peoples. 

And becauſe (as we have already hinted) that 
from thoſe very Topicks, whence we deſire mat- 
ter of Merriment to touch a Man cloſe, we may, 
many times, extract grave Expreſſions of Honour 
and Commendation, in both reſpects it is very 
graceful and agreeable, when a Man conſents to, 
and confirms the ſelf ſame thing that the other 
ſpeaks, but interprets it quite otherwiſe than he 
meant it. 

An Example of which we have in a Country- 
Prieſt, who, within theſe few Days, ſaying Maſs 
to his Pariſhioners, after he had told them, what 
Holidays they were to keep that Weck, began 
the general Confeſſion, and ſaid, I have ſinned in 
Thought, Word, and Deed, and fo went on, men- 
tioning all the 9 of mortal Sins, in the 
Examination of Conſcience; when, a very fami- 
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liar Friend of his, to make People laugh at him, 
faid, Bear witneſs, Gentlemen, what he has done 
by his own Confeſſion, for I intend to preſent 
him for it to the Biſhop. 

This way Sallazza della Pedrad made uſe of, 
to honour a certain Lady, with whom being in 
Diſcourſe, after he had praiſed her for her excel- 
lent 3 ng and at laſt for her Beauty, ſhe told 
him, that ſhe did not deſerve this at his Hands, 
becauſe ſhe was now in Years. Madam, ſaid he, 
what E. have in you of Age, is only to make 
you like the Angels, who were the firſt and the 
antienteſt Creatures, that ever God made. 

The Uſe of Metaphors too is very beautiful; 
both, I mean, the ſerious, and the jocoſe; eſpe- 
cially, if they be anſwered, and the Metaphor 
continued. After this manner was anſwered Palla 
Strozza, who, being baniſhed Florence, and hav- 
ing occaſion to ſend thither one of his People, a- 
bout Affairs of Importance, ſaid to him, after a 
threat'ning manner, Tell Co/mus de Medicis, in 
my Name, that zhe en broods. The Meſſenger 
did his Errand, and Coſimus immediately anſwered, 
Tell your Maſter, in my Name, that Hens never 
brood out of their Neſts. 

With a Metaphor did Camiilo Porcaro finely 
commend Signor Marcantonio Colonna ; who, un- 
derſtanding, that Camillo, in an Oration, had ex- 
rolled certain Noblemen of J7raly, that were fa- 
mous in martial Exploits, and, amongſt the reſt, 
had made moſt honourable mention of him, after 
having thankcd him, he ſaid, you, Camillo, have 
done by your Friends, as ſome Merchants do with 
their Money, who, when they find a counterfeit 
Ducar, to ger rid of it, caſt it into a Heap of 


good ones, and ſo pals it off: Juſt ſo, to do me 
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Honour (though I am of little Value) you have 
ut me into the Company of ſo many excellent 
Lord, that perhaps, on Account of their Merit, 
I may paſs for good. | 

To whom Camillo thus replied ; 'Thoſe, who 
uſe to counterfeit Ducats, gild them, ſo that the 
may ſeem much better to the Eye, than the good 
if, therefore, there were Alchymiſts of Men, as 
there are of Ducats, one might indeed, with juſt 
Cauſe, ſuſpect you to be falſe, being, as you are, 
of much more bright and beautiful Metal, than 
any of the other. 

You ſee, this Place is common to both theſe 
Species; and fo are many more, of which I might 
give infinite Examples, and eſpecially in grave Ex- 

reſſions: as a certain great Captain, who, be- 
ing at Table, and every Place taken up, ſaw two 
{talian Gentlemen ſtanding by, that had done him 
ſignal Service in the Campaign, ſtarted ſuddenly 
up, and making all the reſt of the Company riſc, 
to give Place to thoſe two, ſaid, Make room for 
theſe two Gentlemen; for, were it not for them, 
we ſhould not have wherewith to eat ourſelves. 
And, another time, he ſaid to Diego Garcia, who 
adviſed him to remove from a dangerous Place, 
where the Artillery plaid moſt upon, Since God 
has not put Fear into your Heart, don't you pur 
it into mine. 

And Lewis, the preſent King of France, when 
it was told him, ſoon after his coming to the 
Throne, that then was the Time to chaſtiſe his 
Enemies, who had done him fo many Injuries, 
when Duke of Orleans, made Anſwer, that it did 
not belong to the King of France to revenge the 
Injuries done to the Duke of Orleans. 

A Man ſometimes, alſo, touches home, ($06 
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that very agreeably too) in a grave Matter, with- 
out creating Laughter: as Ottoman, Brother 
to the Grand Turk, when he was Priſoner at 
Rome, ſaid, that Juſting (as we uſed it) looked 
too much like trifling Play, and not what: it 
ſhould be in reality. And, when it was told him, 
that King Ferdinando, the Y ounger, was a Perſon 
very nimble, and of much Agility in running, 
leaping, vaulting, and the like, he ſaid, that 
the Slaves, in his Country, uſed theſe Exerciſes, 
but great Men learned Liberality from their Child- 
hood, and were renowned and honoured on that 
Account. 0 

Somewhat like this, though more capable of 
making one (mile, was, what the Archbiſhop of 
Florence anſwered Cardinal Alexandrino, who had 
ſaid, That Men have nothing but their Eſtates, 
their Body, and their Souls; Then they have no- 
thing at all, ſaid he, for their Eſtates are in the 
Lawyers Diſpoſal 3 their Body in the Phyſicians, 
and their Soul in the Divines. 

A Man might have added, ſaid Lord Julian, 
what Nicoletto uſed to ſay, that it is very rarely 
known for a Lawyer to go to Law, a Phyſician 
take Phyſick, or a Divine be a good Chriſtian. 
Of this there are infinite Examples, ſpoken by 
great Princes, and very grave Perſons, ſaid Bibi- 
ena ſmiling. Another Beauty in Expreſſion, con- 
tinued he, are Compariſons, if well managed, o- 
therwiſe they are poor and inſipid; but in this, as in 
every thing elſe, a Man muſt conſider the Circum- 
{ſtances of Time and Place, as well as the Parties. 
The Compariſon, ſaid Pallavicino, which Sig- 
nor Giovanni Gonzago made between Alexander 
the Great, and his Son. Alexander, was not mal d 


propos. I never heard it, ſaid Bibiena. This L 
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ſaid Pallavicino, was playing at Hazard with three 
Dire, as he uſed to do, and had loſt a gfeat ma- 
ny Pieces of Gold, and ſtill continued loſing on. 
His Son, though but a Child, delights as much in 
Play, as his Father, and ſtood ſtill, looking on, 
but with a very melancholy Countenance. The 
Count di Pianella, who was there preſent, with a 
great many other Gentlemen, ſaid, fee, my Lord, 
pour Son is very melancholy for your Loſings, 

and he is in Pain 'till your good Fortune returns, 
that he may participate of your Winnings 3 for 
which reaſon, put him out of his Agony, and, 
before you loſe all, give him, at leaſt, one Ducat, 
that he may go, and play himſelf, with his Com- 
panions. 

Vou are quite miſtaken, Sir, ſaid the other, 
my Son does not think of ſuch a thing, but, as 
it is written of Alexander the Great, that while 
he was but a Child, underſtanding, that his Fa- 
ther Philip had routed a great Army, and con- 
quered a mighty Kingdom, fell a weeping, and, 
when he was aſked the Reaſon, ſaid, that he was 
afraid, his Father would conquer ſo many Coun- 
tries, that there would be none left for him to 
con juer: ſo my Son Alexander here is very me- 
lancholy, and ready to cry, in ſeeing me loſe, be- 
cauſe he doubts, I ſhall loſe ſo much, as to leave 
nothing for him to loſe. After having laughed a 
litrie at this, Bibiena went on. A Man muſt alſo 
rake care, ſaid he, in his Jokes, not to be profane 
and wicked, and, to be thought witty, run into 
Blaſphemy; for which a Man would not only de- 
ſerve to be blamed, bur ſeverely puniſhed, ſince 
he ſeeks the Reputation of a Wit in what is hor- 
Tid and abominable. Such Perſons therefore, who 
thus endeayour to ſhew the Pregnancy of their 
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Wit, with ſmall Reverence to the Almighty, 
highly deſerve to be excluded the Society of e- 
very Gentleman. Not do they deſerve leſs Pu- 
niſhment, who are fond of obſcene Diſcourſes, 
eſpecially in the Preſence of Women; and who 
take an extreme Satisfaction to make them bluſh, 
and are, for that End, very diligent in finding out 
ſome witty Turn of Expreſſion. 

As it happened this very Year, at a publick En- 
tertainment in Ferrara, in the Preſence of many 
Ladies, where was a Florentine, and a Seneſe, who, 
generally ſpeaking, have (as you all know) no 
very good Underſtanding between them. The 
Seneſe, to pique the Florentine, ſaid; we have mar- 
ried Sienna to the Emperor, and given him Ho- 
rence for her Portion; for, at that time, it was 
publickly rumoured, that the Emperor, on Ac- 
count of a certain Sum of Money, advanced to 
him by the Seneſes, had taken them into his Pro- 
tection. The Florentine anſwered immediately, 
but Sienna ſhall be firſt ridden, à la mode de France, 
(chevauchee ) though indeed he ſpoke the Italian 
Word, and then, continued he, he may ſue for 
her Portion at Leiſure. 

You may ſee, there was Wit in this Repartee, 
but, becauſe, it was in Preſence of Women, it 
appeared obſcene, and very much na 2 propos. 

The Women, ſaid Signor Pallavicino, love no- 
thing better than ſuch kind of Diſcourſe, and you 
go to deprive them of that Satisfaction. And, for 
my Part, I am ſure, I have heard from the Sex 
ſuch things, that have even made me bluſh, and 
even oftner too than from the Men. 

I do not mean ſuch Women, as you ſpeak of, 
replied Bibiena, but thoſe virtuous Ladies, who 
deſerve to be honoured and reſpe&ed by all Gen- 
tlemen. + It 
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It would be very neceſſary, ſaid Pallavicino, to 
find out ſome nice Rule, or Method, how to 
know theſe excellent Creatures, becauſe, moſt 
commonly, the very beſt of that Sex, in 4ppear- 
ance, are, in reality, quite the reverſe. Bibiena 
replied, ſmiling, were not Lord Julian here pre- 
ſent, who every where is counted the Protector 
of the Ladics, I would undertake to anſwer you, 
but I will not take his Employment upon me. 

The Ladies have no Occaſion, ſaid Donna E- 
milia, ſmiling, for any one to defend them againſt 
an Adverſary of ſo little Authority. Let Signor 
Gaſpar therefore continue in his Notions, which 
riſe more hecauſe he could never yet find any Wo- 
man to caſt a favourable Eye on him, than for 
any Deficiency in our Sex; and do you, Signor 
Bernardo, continue on your Diſcourſe. 

Truly, Madam, ſaid Bibiena, I have inſtanced 
a great many Topicks, from whence one may 
gather ſeveral witty Turns, which afterwards be- 
come ſo much the more agreeable and entertain - 
ing, by a quaint and eaſy Narration. However, 
one may alledge many others; as when one 
ſays things, that incredibly exceed all Probability, 
or Likelihood of Truth; an Inſtance of this we 
have in Mario da Volterra, who ſaid of a certain 
Prelate, that he thought himſelf ſo extravagantly 
tall, that, whenever he went into St. Peter's, he 
ſtooped, for fear of hitting his Head againſt the 
Dag Architrave of the Porch. And I remem- 
er, once, to have heard Lord Julian here ſay, 
that his Man Golpino was fo very lean and dry, 
that, in a Morning, as he was blowing the Fire, 
to kindle it, the Smoke took him up the Chim- 
ney into the Funnel, and would have carried him 
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quite away, had it not been for an Iron Bar, that 
lay over the Top of it. 

Something reſembling this, Meſſer Agoſtino 
Bevazzano told a Story to ſome Gentleman, of a 
certain Miſer, that would nor ſell his Corn, when 
it bore a high Price, but hanged himſelf after- 
wards, thro' Deſpair, when it fell conſiderably, 
upon a Beam in his Chamber; one of his Ser- 
vants, hearing the Noiſe, ran up Stairs, and ſee- 
ing his Maſter ſwinging in a hempen Cravat, im- 


mediately cut the Cord, and ſaved his Life; who, 


when he came to himſelf, would have had his 
Man pay for ſpoiling his Halter. 

There is ſomething alſo very agreeable, when 
a Man reprehends a thing after ſuch a Manner, 
as, one would think, he had no Intention ſo to 
do; as my Lord Marquiſs of Mantua, her High- 
neſs's Father, being at Dinner, with ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen, one of them, having eaten up his Plate 
of Soup, ſaid, I beg your Pardon, my Lord Mar- 

aiſs, and began to ſup up what remained in the 
Diſh: The Marquiſs anſwered immediately, Aſk 
Pardon of the Swine, for you do me no wrong 
at all. 

So Nicolao Leonico, to pique a Nobleman, who. 
was falſly reported to be very generous; you may 
gueſs, ſaid he, at his Generoſity, who does not 
only give away his own Fortune, but other Peo- 

les. 
8 Neither is it any wiſe diſagreeable to make uſe 
of that manner of facetious Diſcourſe, which 
conſiſts in a certain Diſſimulation, when a Man 
ſpeaks one thing, and privately means another; I 
would not be underſtood, that he ſhould ſpeak 


abſolutely contrary, as if one ſhould call a 2 75 
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a Giant, and a black Man fair, or a deformed Per- 
ſon very beautiful, becauſe theſe are too viſible 
contraries z tho”, ſometimes, even this may ex- 
cite Laughter : but when a Man, with a grave 
and ſerious Speech, ſpeaks jocoſely that, which 
he has not in his Mind; as when Don Jobn di 
Cardona ſaid of a certain Perſon, that would, b 
all means, leave Rome; in my Opinion he is muc 
in the wrong of it, for he 1s ſo wicked, that, in 
ſtaying at Rome, it may be his Fortune, in time, 
to be a Cardinal. 

Alfonſo Santacroce ſaid ſomething like this, as 
he was walking, with ſome Gentlemen, without 
the Walls of Bologna, near the Place of Execu- 
tion, where he ſaw a Malefactor newly hanged, 
he turned himſelf that way, and, with a ſorrow- 
ful and heavy Look, cried out ſo loud, that every 
one might hear him, Thou art a happy Man, that 
baſt nothing to do with the Cardinal of Pavia. Now, 
you muſt know, the Cardinal had done him ſe- 
vere! Injuries, which drew this Expreſſion from 

im. | 

That Species allo of Facetiouſneſs, which bor- 
ders upon Irony, ſeems not unworthy the Uſage 
of preat Men, as being grave, yet 41 and 

may as well be uſed in ſerious, as jocoſe Subjects; 
for which reaſon ſeveral illuſtrious Perſons, amongſt 
the Antients, diſdained not to uſe it, as Cato, Scipio, 
Africanus, Minos; but, above all, it is ſaid, that So- 
crates very much excelled in it, and, in our Days, 
King Aphonſus the firſt, of Arragon; who, once, 
as he was going to Dinner, took off his Fingers 
ſeveral Rings, ſet with precious Stones of great 
Value, for 2 of wetting them in waſhing, and 
yrs them to him, that ſtood next him, after 
uch a manner, as tho' he did not mind who he 
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was. This Gentleman, imagining the King did 
nor obſerve to whom he gave them, and having 
his Head buſied with Affairs of the greateſt Im- 
portance, would enirely forget them, and finding 
the King not aſk for them, was the more con- 
firmed in his Opinion; and not hearing any thing 
of the Matter tor ſeveral Days, Weeks, and 
Months, thought himſelf ſecure. 

Bur, about a twelve month after this had _ 
pours the King was going to Dinner, in pu 

ick, as before, when this Spark ſtept briſkly up 
to the King, and held out his Hand to take the 
Rings, when the King whiſpered in his Ear theſe 
Words; Be content with thoſe you have had alrea- 
dy, thefe will ſerve another. You ſce, this Sarcaſm 
was both witty, yet grave, and truly worthy the 
Magnanimity of an Alexander. 

Something like this is, when a Man, in gen- 
tile Expreſſions, blames ſome Vice, or any thing 
that deſerves Reprehenſion; as it happened once 
to a certain Gentleman of the General's Retinue, 
who, after the Action of Cirignola, when all was 
fafe and quiet, came up to him, as richly accou- 
tred as he might be, and ready to engage. Upon 
which, the General, turning to Don Ugo di Car- 
dona, ſaid, you need not be afraid now 'of an 
more Tempeſts, for St. Heimes has appeared. This 
Expreſſion, how quaint ſoever, was yet very ſe- 
vere and pungent ; for, you know, St. Hermes, 
according to the Tradition of Sailors, always ap- 

ears after a Storm, and is a Sign of a Calm; and 
the General's Meaning was, that, when this Gen- 
tleman appeared, it was a Sign the Danger was 
over. 

And, when Octavian Ubaldino was, ſometime 
fince, at Florence, in company with ſeveral Citi- 
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zens of great Authority, the Diſcourſe turned up- 
on War and Soldiers, and one of them aſked him, 
whether he knew Antonello da Forli, who was 
then fled out of the State of Florence; Octavian 
anſwered, I have no great Knowledge of him, 
but I have heard, he is a very nimble Soldier, Ir 
ſcems ſo, replied another Florentine, for he did 
not ſtay ſo long as to aſk leave to go. | 

Thoſe Taunts are alſo very ſharp and touching, 
when a Perſon, from the Diſcourſe of another 
he talks with, draws what he would not; as his 
Highneſs my Lord Duke did, in Diſcourſe with 
the Officer that loſt St. Leo, when this State was 
taken by Pope Alexander, and given to Duke Fa- 
tentine. The Duke was then at Venice, and ma- 
ny of his Subjects came continually to him, to 
2 him private Information how Matters of 

tate paſſed, and, amongſt the reſt, came this 
Officer, who, after he had excuſed himſelf the 
beſt he could, laying all the Blame on his unhap- 

y Deſtiny, My Lord, ſaid he, doubt not, but 

can yer find out a way to retake St. Leo. Pri- 
thee, ſaid the Duke, trouble thy ſelf no more a- 
bout it, for, in loſing it, thou haſt already put it 
into a way of being retaken. 

Like to this is a certain ſubtle Diſſimulation; as 
when a Man of Prudence makes ſemblance not to 
underſtand what he really does; as Frederict, Mar- 
quiſs of Mantua, who, being importunately tei- 
zed by a troubleſome Fellow, that complained of 
one of his Neighbours taking the Pigeons out of 
his Dove-houſe with Snares, and was all the while 
dangling one in his Hand, hanging by the Foot 
in a Snare, which he had found killed after that 
manner; the Marquiſs anſwered him, there would 
be a Remedy for it. 
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The Fellow would not be ſatisfied, but conti- 
nued, repeating his Complaint, and ſhewing the 
Pigeon: But pray, my Lord, ſaid he (ſeveral 
times over) what ſhould a Man do in this Matter ? 
The Marquis, at laſt, replied ; my Advice is, that 
the Pigeon ſhould by no means be buried in the 
Church, for, ſince he has hanged himſelf, it is a 
prog Cate he was in Deſpair, and ought not to 

ave Chriſtian Burial. 

Something, not unlike this, was, what Scipio 
Naſica ſaid to Ennius. Scipio went to Ennius's 
Houſe to ſpeak with him, and called out ro him 
in the Street. The Maid looked out, and aid, 
he was not within; and Scipio very plainly heard 
Ennius himſelf bid the Maid tell him, he was not 
at home; upon which he went away. Some lit- 
tle time after Exnius came to Scipio's Houſe, and 
called out to him in the Street; to whom S:ipio 
himſelf, with a loud Voice, anſwered, that he was 
not at home. How! faid Eunius, and do not I 
know your Voice? You have not much Breed- 
ing in you, I ſee, ſaid Scipio; I believed your 
Servant t'other Day, when ſhe told me you were 
not at home, and now you won't believe me, tho? 
I tell you ſo my ſelf. 

It is likewile very diverting, when a Man is 
touched after the ſame manner he touched his Fel- 
low; as Alenſo Carillo, in the Court of Spain; 
who, having committed certain Tricks of Youth, 
of no great Moment, was, by the King's Order, 
ſent to Priſon, and kept there one Night. The 
next Day, when he came to Court, and went in- 
to the Prelence-Chamber, where ſeveral Lords 
and Ladies were making themſelves merry with 
his Confinement, amongſt whom Donna Boadilla 
took moſt Liberty; Signor Alonſo, ſaid ſhe, I 
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was in great Pain for you; for every one, that 
knew your Perfections, was afraid the King would 
have hanged you. Indeed, Madam, replied A. 
lonſo immediately, I was a little in doubt of it my 
ſelf ; however, I was in hopes, you would have 
begged me. | 

You ſee, how witty and biting this was; for 
in Spain (as in many Places elſewhere) the Cu- 
ſtom is, when a Man is led to Execution, if a 
common Proſtitute will beg him for her Huſband, 
it ſaves his Life. 

After this manner, Raphael anſwered two Car- 
dinals, with whom he was pretty familiar z who 
to make him entertain them with Diſcourſe, foun 
fault with a fine Picture of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
ſaying, that they had too much red in their Faces. 

y Lords, ſaid Raphael immediately, do not won- 
der at it, for I drew them fo on purpoſe z for one 
may well believe, that St. Peter and St. Paul are 
full as red in Heaven, and bluſh for Shame that 
their Church is governed by ſuch as you. 

That kind of joking too is not unpleaſant, that 
has in it a certain Suſpicion of Laughter as when 
a Huſband lamented much for the Loſs of his 
Wife, who had hanged her ſelf upon a Fig-Tree 
another came to him, and, pulling him by the 
Sleeve, ſaid, Friend, will you do me the Favour 
as to let me have a Branch of that Tree, that I 
may engraft it on ſome Tree in my Garden ? 

Some Jeſts, again, may be called patient, as 
being ſpoken ſoftly, with a certain kind of Gra- 
vity 3 as when a certain Countryman was carry- 
ing a Trunk upon his Shoulders, and chancing to 
hit Cato with it, cried, By your Leave; Cato im- 
mediate ly anſwered, Haſt thou any thing upon thy 
Shoulders, but that Trunk? : 
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- It makes one alſo laugh, when a Man has com- 
mitted an Error, and, to make amends for it, 
ſpeaks, on purpoſe, ſomewhat that ſecms fooliſh, 
and yet tends to the End he deſigned it, and 
makes uſe of it, that he may not appear out of 
Countenance, or ſeem any ways hindred in his De- 


As, not long ſince, in the Council-Chamber, at 
Florence, where there were two Adverſaries z one 
of whom, who was of the Houſe of Altoviti, 
flept heartily ; one, who ſate next him, to make 
a little Diverſion, cho' his Adverſary, who was of 
the Family of Alamanni, had ſaid nothing all that 
Day, jogged him with his Elbow, and waked 
him, Don't you hear, ſaid he, what ſuch a one 
ſays ? anſwer quickly, for the Lords aſk your O- 
pinion. Upon which, Altoviti, rubbing his Eyes, 
ſtood upon his Feet, and, without any Delibera- 
tion, ſaid, My Lords, I ſay the clean contrary to 
what Alamanni has been talking of. I have ſaid 
nothing all this Day, ſaid Alamanni. No matter; 
to whatever you will ſay, replied the other, im- 
mediately. | 

After this manner did Doctor Seraphin treat a 
certain Countryman, who received ſuch an unhap- 
py Stroke, that his Eye was really quite out; 
however, he was reſolved to go to this Phyſician 
for Advice. Seraphin, when - had looked upon 
it, tho' he knew it was paſt Remedy, yet to get 
Money out of him, promiſed to cure him, and 
came to him every Day for his Fees, telling him, 
that in fix or ſeven Bos time, at fartheſt, he 
ſhould ſec with it again. The poor Countryman 
gave him all the little he had, but when he ſaw 
the Cure deterred from time to time, he began 
to be very uneaſy with the Doctor, and ſaid, he 

was 
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was nothing the better, for he could ſee no more 
with that Eye, than it he had none in his Head. 

Art laſt Seraphin, perceiving there was nothing 
more to be got, ſaid, you mult have Patience, dear 
Brother, for you have quite loſt your Eye, and 
there is no Remedy for it, pray God, you do not 
loſe the other too. Ag this the Countryman fell 
a weeping, and ſaid, Sir, you have robbed me of 
my Money, I'll complain to the Duke; and made 
the moſt ſorrowful Lamentation in the World. 
Then ſaid the Dactor in a Rage, and to clear him- 
ſelf, Thou Villain, what, thou wouldeſt have two 
Eyes, as Citizens and Gentlemen have, wouldeſt 
thou? get thee gone, in the Devil's Name. This 
was ſpoken in ſuch a Fury, that it frightened the 

oor Fellow, who went quietly away, imagining 
e was in the wrong. 

It is no leſs entertaining, when one interprets 
any thing in a jocoſe manner; as when Raphael 
de Paxai, ſeeing a Letter that the Prior of Mef- 
ſina had written to a Miſtreſs of his, with this 
Superſcription, To that Perſon, who is the Cauſe 
of all my Pain: This is directed, certainly, ſaid 
he, to Paulo Tholo/a. Imagine how this ſet all 
the Company a laughing, for they all knew, this 
Perſon had lent the Prior ten thouſand Ducats, 
which, by reaſon of his extravagant way of Liy- 
ing, he knew not how to pay. uM | 

Somewhat like this, Coſmus de Medicis ſaid to a 
Friend of his, that had more Money than Wit, 
and, by Coſmus's Intereſt, had got an Employ- 
ment out of Florence : at his Departure from that 
City, he aſked Coſmus, what Methods he ſhould 
take, for the betterexecuting of his Office, Cloath 
your ſelf in Scarlet, ſaid Coſmus, and ſpeak little. 
And Count Lewis here, not long ſince, to _ 
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that had a mind to paſs incognito, in a Place of Dan- 
ger, and knew not how to diſguiſe himſelf, and 
alked his Advice, ſaid; Prithee, dreſs thy ſelf like 
a Doctor, or ſome other Habit, that Wiſemen uſed 
to wear. 

Gianotto de Pazzi ſaid to a Perſon, that had a 
mind to make himſelf a Coat of Arms, of as ma- 
ny difterent Colours, as could be invented ; Take 
the Words and Actions of the Cardinal of Pavia, 
and you need ſeek no farther. bg. 
A Man ſometimes laughs at things, which have 
no manner of Agreement with each other; as 
the other Day, when the Pope ſent for Signor Gi- 
ovannti Luca da Pontremoli, and S. Domenico della 
Porta, who, you know, are both crooked, and 
made them Auditors of the Rota, ſaying, that he 
intended to bring the Rota into a right Frame: 
Surely, ſaid M. Latin Juvenale, that ſtood by, 
our holy Father is miſtaken, if he thinks he can 
bring the Rota into a right Frame, with two 
crooked People. | 
It provokes, no leſs, to Laughter, when a Man 

nts the thing, that is told him, and more, but 
eems to under id it otherwiſe : As, when Cap- 
tain Peralta was to encounter Aldana at ſingle 
Combat, Molart, who was Aldana's Patron, re- 
quired him to ſwear, whether he had about him 
any Charms, or Enchantment, againſt being 
wounded ? Peralta anſwered, that he had abour 
him neither Charm, nor Enchantment, nor Re- 
lique, nor any manner of Devotion, in which he 
had any kind of Faith. Hold, ſaid Molart, do 
not give your ſelf any farther Trouble, for I be- 
lieve, without ſwearing, that you have even no 
Faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 

Metaphors, likewiſe, are ſometimes very * | 
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able; as, when Marcantonio had made a Comedy, 
which was very long, and of many Acts, Bottono 
da Ceſena (aid to him, To make a Theater to act 
our Comedy, you'll have Occaſion for as much 
ood, as is in Sclavonia; but to act thy Trage- 
dy, replied Marcantonio, three Pieces will be e- 
nough. ; 

. a Man 2 many times a Word, in 
which there is a ſecret Signification, far from 
what, apparently, he would ſay: as my Lord 
Governour here, being in Company, where the 
were diſcourſing of a certain General, who, all 
his Life long, was, for the moſt part, beaten, 
and then, by Accident, gained a Battle; the Per- 
ſon, who entertained the Company with the Re- 
lation, ſaid, when the General made his Ent 
into that Town, he was dreſt in Crimſon Velvet, 
which he wore always after his Victories. Moſt 
likely then, ſaid my Lord Governour, it was very 
New. | | 

One alſo is apt to laugh, when, at any time, a 
Man makes Anſwer to the Perſon he talks with, 
to what he did not ſay; or ſeems to believe he has 
done that, which he has not, but ought to have 
done. As Andrew Cofia, when he went to viſit 
a Gentleman, who not very civilly let him ſtand 
a long time, while he himſelf fat at his Eaſe; 
Since you command me, Sir, ſays he, to fit, I 
{hall obey you, aud fat down accordingly. - 

We likewiſe laugh, when a Perſon, with a 
good Grace, accuſes himſelf of ſome Error. As, 
the other Day, when I ſaid to my Lord Duke's 
Chaplain, that his Highneſs had a Chaplain, that 
could ſay Maſs ſooner than he could. That's im- 
poſſible, ſaid he, whiſpering me in the Ear; for, 
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between you and I, I ſkip over above one third 
of the Secrets. OE | 
It is, in like manner, very diverting, and enter- 
taining, and no ways unbecoming the Dignity of 
Perſons of Gravity, and Men in Authority, to 
anſwer contrary to the Expectation of thoſe rhey 
* with, provided ſuch Anſwer be ſpoken flow- 
ly, and with a certain kind of Doubt and Suſpi- 
cion: As, heretofore, when Alphonſus the firſt, 
King of Arragon, gave one of his Rerinue a fine 
Horſe, with all his Furniture, becauſe he told the 
King, be dreamed the laſt Night, his Majeſty 
had given them to him; not long after, the fame 
Gentleman ſaid, he dreamed the Night before, 
that his Mey had given him a good Sum, all 
in golden Florins: For the future, ſaid the King, 
give no more Credit to Dreams, for they are not 
always true. rg 
Such another Anſwer the Pope gave to the Bi- 
ſhop of Cor via, who, to fift out his Intention, 
faid, Holy Father, it is reported all over Rome, 
and at Court too, that your Holineſs has nomi- 
nated me for Governour. Let the Rogues talk 
on, ſaid the Pope, there's nothing in it, depend 
upon it. 
I could, my Lords, perhaps, beſides what T have 
already mentioned, inſtance a great many Topicks, 
whence one may draw matter for jocole and plea- 
fant Sentences as things ſpoken with Fear, Won- 
der, Threatening out of order, or with too much 
Anger; as alſo certain new Caſes, which make 
one laugh, when they happen ; ſometimes Silence, 
with a kind of Wonder; nay, Laughing itſelf 
unexpectedly, and without any ſeeming Cauſe, 
has the like Effect. But, I think, of this I have 
ſpoken 
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ſpoken ſufficiently 3 for thoſe kinds of Jeſts, 
which conſiſt in Words, do nor, I believe, ex- 
ceed thoſe we have been diſcourſing of. 

As for thoſe, which confiſt in Action, though 
there may be an infinity of them, vet they m 
be reduced into a few Principles. But, in bot 
kinds, the chief End is to deceive Opinion, and 
to anſwer otherwiſe than the Perſon, you diſcourſe 
with, expects; and, to make it agreeable, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, it be ſeaſoned with this Decepti- 
on, whether one would ridicule, reprehend, or 
make Compariſons, or the like. | 

But though all theſe kinds excite Mirth and 
Laughter, yet, even in this, they have different 
Effects; ſome having in them a certain Elegance, 
and modeſt Agreeableneſs, others touch one ſome- 
times privatcly, and ſometimes more openly. Some 
Sorts, again, carry with them an Air of Luxu- 
riancy ; ſome make one laugh immediately, ſo 
ſoon as they are ſpoken ; others, the more one 
thinks on them ; | een make one bluſh, and ſome 
provoke one a little to Anger: But, in all theſe, 
a Man muſt conſider the Diſpoſition of the Minds 
of the Hearers; becauſe, to People in Adverſity, 
ſuch a merry way of Expreſſion too often augments 
their Affliction; and there are ſome Infirmities, 
that the more one applies a Medicine to them, the 
worle they are. 

Provided, then, the Courtier, in this, have re- 


gard to Time, the Perſon he ſpeaks to, his Rank 


and Quality, and not to uſe it too often, (for, in 
reality, it would be tireſome to one to hear a Man 
continue his Witticiſms all Day long, and with- 
out Occaſion) he may well deſerve the Title of 
a Perſon of a gay and entertaining Humour; but 
he muſt, withall, take the greateſt Care imagin- 
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able, not to be ſo bitter and poignant in his Expreſs 
fions, as to make one think him ill-natured and en- 
vious, laſhing, without a Cauſe, Perſons in high Au- 
thority, which is want of Diſcretion and Prudence; 
or thoſe, who are in Affliction, which is Cruelty ; 
or ſuch as are known Villains, which would 4 
a downright Vanity ; or to ſpeak ſuch things, 
which, of their own Nature, are apt to give Of- 
fence to thoſe he would not any wiſe diſoblige, 
which is Ignorance. For there are ſuch People 
in the World, who think they may ſpeak what 
bitter things they pleaſe, without any regard to 
the Perſon they ſpeak to, as often as it comes in- 
to their Heads. 
And amongſt theſe Gentlemen are thoſe, who, 
that they may be thought to be Perſons of a prompt 
and ready W it, rather than loſe their Jeſt, value 
not the ſullying of a Lady's Reputation, which 
indeed is horrid, and merits the greateſt Puniſh- 
ment; becauſe, in this, the fair Sex are in the 
Number of the wretched and unhappy ; and there- 
fore by no means deſerve to be ſeverely treated in 
that reſpect, as having no Weapon to defend 
themſelves. 
But, beſides all other Qualities, he that would 
be thus agreeable and entertaining, ought to be 
formed of a Nature apt to all kinds of Pleaſantry, 
and there to ſuit and frame all his Words and Ge- 
ſtures, and even his Looks too; which, the gra- 
ver they are, and more compoſed, ſo much the 
more witty, and 33 to the Auditors, do 
they make what he has to ſay. 

But you, Signor Frederict, who thought to 
repoſe under this my Tree, and in my dry and wi- 
thered Diſcourſe, I make no doubt, have, by 
this time, repented yourſelf, and think you are 

now 
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now in no better a Place than an Inn at Monte- 

fone. You would, therefore, do very well, like 
an experienced Courtier, to get rid of a bad Inn, 
to riſe ſomewhat before your Hour, and ſer for- 
ward on your Journey. | 

Nay Sir, anſwered Signor Frederick, I am come 
to ſo good an Inn, that I have a mind to ſtay 
longer, than I thought to do at firit. I ſhall 
therefore repoſe here a little longer, 'till you have 
finiſhed the Diſcourſe you began; of which you 
have omitted one part that you mentioned at the 
Beginning, I mean, of ſuch Jeſts, which conſiſt 
in Action; and, to deprive the Company of this, 
I can by no means think you would do well. 
And, as you have already ſhewn us a great many 
fine Things, relating to witty Sayings, and given 
us Courage to make uſe of them, by the Exam- 
wn of ſo many bright its, great Men, Princes, 
Kings, and Popes, I ſuppoſe, likewiſe, in what 
relates to Action, you will ſo well inform us, that 
we may have the Hardineſs to play ſome of theſe 
Devices againſt yourſelf. | 

You won't be the firſt, replied Bibiena, ſmiling, 
and, perhaps, it may never be your Fortune; for 
I have ſo often received theſe Favours, that it 
makes me look carefully about me; as Dogs, that 
have been ſaluted with a Kettle of hot Water, 
are afraid of the cold. However, ſince you will 
have me ſpeak ſomewhat on this Subject, I fancy 
I ſhall diſpatch it in a very few Words. 

In my Opinion, then, a merry Prank is nothing 
but an agreeable Deceit in ſuch Matters, as give 
no Offence at all, or very little; and even as mer- 
ry Diſcourſe, ſpeaking what one does not expect, 
creates Laughter z ſo does no leſs, in this Caſe, 
to act what is contrary e and theſe 
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are ſo much the more agreeable, the fuller they 
are of Wit and Modeſty. For he that will pur 
this in Practice, without reſpect of Perſons, 
Time, and Place, very often gives Offence; 
whence ariſe frequently great Diforders, and per- 
petual Enmity, and Harte. 

But the Topicks, whence a Man may derive 
theſe agreeable Deceits in Fact, are the very ſame 
that are in thoſe that conſiſt in Words; to avoid 
therefore Repetition, I ſhall fay no more; bur 
there are two Species, each of which may again 
be divided into more : One 1s, when a Man, af- 
ter a very witty and agreeable manner, deceives 
another; and the other Species is, when a Man 
lays, as it were, a Net, and ſnews a kind of Bait, 
and by that means makes another deceive him- 
ſelf. 

Of the firſt was that, which, within theſe few 
Days, happened to two Ladies, (whom I will not 
name) by means of a Spaniard, called Caſiilio. 

Why will you not name them, ſaid the Duch- 
els ? becauſe, Madam, anſwered Bibiena, I would 
not have them take it in ill part. There is no 
Fear of that, replied the Ducheſs, ſmiling, for I 
cannot ſee how it is inconſiſtent with good Man- 
ners, ſometimes to practiſe this with great Men, 
as well as Ladies; and, I have heard, ſuch have 
been uſed to Duke Frederick, Alphonſus King of 
Arragon, to Tſabe!la Queen of Spain, and to many 
other great Princes; and they not only did not 
take it ill, but rewarded the Actors of them very 


largely. 

Nether on this Hope, Madam, ſaid Bibiena, 
do I intend to name them. Say, as you pleaſe, 
ſaid the Ducheſs. 

Not many Days ſince, proceeded Bibiena, » 
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the Court that I mean, there came a Peaſant of 
Bergamo, to ſerve a Man of Quality in the ſame 
Court, who was ſo well cloathed and accoutred, 
thar, though his former Employment was only to 
keep Cows and Oxen, and he knew nothing elſe; 
yet a Man, that had not heard him ſpeak, would 
ave taken him for an accompliſhed Gentleman. 

Now when the two Ladies were informed, 
that there was arrived a Spaniard, one of Cardi- 
nal Borgia's Domeſticks, whoſe Name was Caſti- 
lio, a Man of Wit, an expert Muſician, Dancer, 
and the moſt accompliſhed Courtier in all Spain, 
they longed very much to have a little Talk with 
him, and ſent immediately to him, for that pur- 
s z and after ſeveral Compliments, and a very 

onourable Reception, they made him fit down, 
and began to entertain him with very great re- 
ſpect, in the Preſence of a great many People, of 
whom there were very few that did not know 
him to be a Bergamaſco Cowkeeper; who, ſeeing 
the Ladies entertain him with ſuch Reſpect and 
Civility, burſt out into a loud Laughter ; and 
the more, becauſe the good Man ſpoke {till his 
native Language, the mere Bergamaſco. 

Bur the Gentlemen, who invented this Deceit, 
had firſt rold the Ladies, that, amongſt other 
things, he was a great Diſſembler, and —_ all 
Tongues excellently well, eſpecially the Country 
Speech of Lombardy , fo that they thought he 
counterfeited, and very often would turn to one 
another with a kind of Aſtoniſhment, and ſay, 
this is prodigious, you fee how well he counter- 
feirs our Language. In ſhort, this Entertain- 
ment laſted fo long, that every one's Sides aked 
with Laughing; and he could not chuſe himſelf 
but utter 2 many Tokens of his real Nobility of 
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Birth, that at laſt thoſe Ladies (but with much 
ado) believed him to be the Man he was in reality. 

Such Deceits as theſe we ſee daily; but, amongſt 
the reſt, thoſe give one a great deal of Diverſion, 
which at firſt put a Man into a Fright, and ar 
laſt end in Security; and he, that was thus de- 
ceived, laughs himſelf, when he perceives, that 
in reality he was afraid at nothing. 

As one Night, when TI lay at an Inn in Paglia, 
there happened to be in the {ame Place three Com- 
panions; two were of Piſtoia, and the other of 
Prato, who, after Supper (as is often done) went 
to Gaming; in a little time one of the Piſfoians, 
loſing every Farthing of his Money, began to 
curſe and ſwear, and in a Nagy went to Bed. The 


other two, after they had 5 


ayed a while longer, 
agreed to put this pleaſant Trick upon him. 


So ſoon as ever they found he was aſleep, they 
blew out the Candles; and, raking up the Embers, 
began to ſpeak aloud, and make the greateſt Noiſe 
and Contention in the World, as if they were 
wrangling about their Play. One ſaid, you took 
the Card underneath ; t' other denied it, and ſaid, 
he would not loſe the Fluſh; and thus ſquabling 
and making a ſtrange Clamour, their Companion 
awaked, and hearing them talking, as tho' they 
had ſeen the Cards, opened his Eyes a little; but 
when he could ſee no Light in the Room, What 
a Devil, ſaid he, makes you make this Noiſe all 
Night for ? 

After that he laid him down again to Sleep. 
The other two Companions gave him no manner 
of Anſwer, bur ſtill continued their Noiſe, till 
he was a little farther awake; when he wonder- 
ed very much, and ſeeing, for certain, that there 
was neither Fire, nor any kind of Light, and- 
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finding that they ſtill kept on playing, and quar- 
relling, he ſaid, And how can you ſee the Cards 
without Light ? Upon which one of them an- 
ſwered, I fancy thou halt loſt thy Sight as well 


as thy Money, don't you ſee we have two Can- 
dles * 


At this the other, who was in Bed, raiſing 
himſelf upon his Elbows, in an angry Tone cri- 
ed, either I am drunk, or mad, or both of you 
lie damnably. Upon which the others got up, 
and went feeling along to the Bed, and laughing, 
pretended, that he had only a mind to 1 
them. Indeed, ſaid he, I do not fee you, as 1 
hope to be ſaved. Lord have Mercy upon us! 
ſaid one of the others to his Companion, in a 
kind of Surpriſe, perhaps he ſpeaks in a Dream, 
reach me the Candle, and let us fee, perhaps he 
has ſome Impediment in his Sight. 

Then the poor Wretch thought he was cer- 
tainly blind, and fell into Tears, Oh Friends! ſaid 
he, I am blind, and immediately began to call 
upon our Lady of Loretto, and beſeech her to 
pardon all his ſwearing and curſing for the Loſs 
of his Money. | 

The two Companions ſtill comforted him, and 
ſaid, it is not poſſible but thou ſhouldeſt ſee us: 
it is ſome Fancy got into thy Head. O Saint An- 
tonio / ſaid he, it is no Fancy, for I ſee no more 
than if I had no Eyes at all in my Head. Thy 
Sight is clear enough, ſaid they, and ſaid to each 
other, ſee how well he opens his Eyes, and how 
well they look, who would believe he could not 
ſee? This ſet him a weeping ten times faſter, and 
he begged God's Mercy, and called upon all the 
Saints of Heaven to his Aſſiſtance. | 

Brother, ſaid they, we are glad to ſee you fo 
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very penitent z but, whatever you do, make a Vow 
to go bare-footed and bare-legged to our Lady of 
Loretto, for that is the beit Remedy we can ad- 
viſe you to at preſent. In the mean time we'll 
go to Aquapendente, and the other Towns here- 
about, to get ſome Phyſician, for you ſhall want 
no proper Aſſiſtance, by the Help of God. 

Ah Dear! and may our bleſſed Lady reward 
you for your Charity to a wicked Sinner, ſaid the 
poor Wretch; and immediately getting upon his 

nees in the Bed, with Abundance of 'Tears, and 
a moſt bitter Repentance for his Sins, he made a 
ſolemn Vow to our Lady of Loretto, that he 
would offer to her a Pair of Eyes of Silver, and 
eat no Fleſh upon Wedneſdays, nor Eggs up- 
on Fridays, and faſt every Saturday with Bread 


and Water, in Honour of her Lady/ſhip, if ſhe gave 


him the Grace to receive his Sight again. 

The two Companions hearing this, for they 
went but into the next Room, and lighting a 
Candle came running in laughing, and ſtood be- 
forc the poor Fellow ; who, tho' he was rid of 
ſo 2 an Agony, remained yet ſo much aſto- 
niſhed with his former Fright, that he could not 
ſpeak a Word, while the others did nothing bur 
twit him, and tell him, he was bound in Conſci- 
ence to the Performance of thoſe Vows, by 
means of which he had ſo graciouſly received what 
he defired. | 

Of the next Species of agreeable Deceits, or 
merry Pranks, that is, when a Man deceives him- 
ſelf, I ſhall give you no other Example than what 
happened to my ſelf not long ſince. For this Car- 


nival, now laſt paſt, my Lord Cardinal of St. Peter 


ad vincula,who knows what Pleaſure I take in being 
in Maſquerade, and playing thoſe diverting Tricks 
we 


(us) 


we are now diſcourſing of, with Friers; having 
firſt given Order for what he intended ſhould hap- 
pen, came one Day with my Lord of Arragon, and 
other Cardinals, to the Windows, to ſee the 
Maſkers paſs by, as is cuſtomary in Rome. 

Being then maſked, I paſſed by on Horſe-back, 
amongſt the reſt, and when I ſaw, on one ſide of the 
Way, aFrier ſtanding, as it were, in a deep Study 
with himſelf, I thought I had found what I wanted, 
and immediately made up to him, like a Hawk 
to his Prey; and having aſked his Name, and he 
told me, I made as if I knew him very well, and 
with a great many fine Words began to make 
him believe, that the Officers were in queſt of 
him, on Account of certain Informations given 
in againſt him, and perſuaded him to go with me 
to the Cancellaria, and that there I would rake 
care of him. 

The Frier, all diſmayed and trembling, ſeemed 
as at a ſtand what to do, and ſaid, he was afraid 
of being taken, if he ſhould go far from San Cel- 
ſo; however I ſtill comforted him as well as I could, 
and ſaid ſo much to him, that he leaped up be- 
hind me; at which I certainly concluded my De- 
fires were fully accompliſhed, and began to ride 
up and down the Corſo ; my Horſe kicking and 
wincing all the while like mad. | 

Imagine what a comical Sight it muſt have 
been, to ſee a Frier on Horſeback, behind a 
Maſker, with his little ſhort Cloak flying abroad, 
and his Head jogging to and fro, that one would 
have thought he would have tumbled down eve- 
ry Moment : And now the Gentlemen began to 
hurl Eggs out of the Windows at us, and after- 
wards, at their Example, every body that was 
there; ſo that Hail never came thicker, nor with 
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greater Violence than the Eggs, which for the 
moſt part fell upon me. But, becauſe I was 
maſked, I valued it not, imagining all this Merri- 
ment had been levelled at the poor Frier, and not 
at me, and therefore went prancing up and down 
the Street ſeveral times, with this Fury of Hell 
hanging on my Shoulders; afid tho? the Frier, in 
a weeping Tone, frequently intreated me to ſet 
him down, and not to ſhew ſo much Diſreſpect 
to the Order, yet would this Rogue, every now 
and then, get Eggs from the Footmen, who were 
_ planted there on purpoſe, and pretending to grafp 

me cloſe, for fear of falling, ſqueeſe them into 
my Boſom, and as often upon my Head and Fore- 
head. So that you muſt imagine I was in a very 

fine Condition. | 
At laſt, when every body was weary with laugh- 
ing, and throwing Eggs, he capt down, and pul- 
ling back his Hood, diſcovered a buſhy Head of 
uncombed Hair, and ſaid to me, Signor Bernardo, 
don't you know me ? and ran away; and who 
ſhould this raſcally Frier be, but a Groom, that 
belonged to the Stables of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
and looked after my Mule. Ar this I was fo much 
ſurpriſed, that I could not tell which was moſt 
predominant in me, Vexation, Anger, or Shame. 
However, I thought it the beſt way to get home, 
as faſt as I could, but the next Morning durſt not 
ſtir abroad; and the Laughing at this merry En- 
counter did not laſt the Day following only, but 
continues yet, to this very time. At this Bibiena 
pauſing a little, the Company fell a laughing, and 

a little after he proceeded after this manner. 

Another Species of theſe merry Tricks is, when 
one believes a Man will do what in reality he does 
not defign to do: As once, upon Leo's * 
wacre 


. 

where Beccadello and I were walking and fooling 
together one Evening, after Supper, we began 
to take hold of one another, as going to wreſtle, for 
there was no body beſides, at that time, upon the 
Bridge: however, while we were playing after 
this manner, came by two Frenchmen, who, ſeeing 
us in this Poſture, aſłked us, what was the matter, 
and believing us in earneſt, endeavoured to part 


us. | 
Then faid I immediately, help, Gentlemen, for 


this poor Man is mad, at certain times of the 


Moon, and now he is going to throw himſelf o- 
yer the Bridge. At this they both laid hold of poor 
Beccadello, as I did allo, and held him very cloſe; and 
he continually, at the ſame time, crying out, that 
I was out of my Wits, ſtruggled with all his Pow- 
er to get away, and this made us hold him till 
the faſter. At this the People came about us, and 
the more poor Beccadello laid about him with his 
Hands and Feer, for now he really began to be 
angry, the greater grew the Concourſe of the 
People; who, ſeeing him ſtruggle after this man- 
ner, for indeed he was very ſtrong, they verily 
believed he had a mind to throw himſelf into the 
River, which made rhem throng cloſe about him, 
and carry him above Ground ro his Lodging , 
fweating and fatigued, without his Hat, and all 
pale for Shame and Anger, nor would all he 
could fay fignify any om, partly, becauſe the 
Frenchmen did not very well underſtand him, and 
partly, becauſe I went along with him to his 
dging, lamenting all the while his being thus 
out of his Senſes. 
I cannot ſay, but this was carrying the Matter 
a little too far; much farther, indeed, than at firſt 


J intended, but there was no going back. Hecca- 
. | dello 
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dello was out of Humour a good while; but on 
Reflection, that if we had undeceived the Mul- 
titude, it might have been of worſe Conſequence, 
it ſoon blew over. 

One may relate a great deal upon this Subject, 
but it is enough to ſay, that the Topicks, whence 
theſe merry Actions are derived, are the very ſame 
as thoſe we have mentioned, in relation to Jeſts, 
or merry Sayings; and of theſe there are infinite 
Examples, which we ſee every Day; and, amongſt 
the reſt, there are a great many, and thoſe very 

leafant too, in Boccacio's Novels; as thoſe that 
Bruno and Buffalmacco played with their Friend 
Calendrino, and Maſter Symon z; as alſo ſeveral in 
relation to Women, which indeed are very plea- 
ſant, witty, and diverting. 

I remember, in my Time, ſeveral Perſons, that 
have been thus merrily diſpoſed ; among the reſt, 
Pontio, a Sicilian, who ſtudied at Padua; who, 
ſeeing one Day a country Fellow with a Couple 
of fat Capons ( Scholars are hungry) pretended 
to buy them; and having agreed upon the Price, 
bid the Man come along with him to his Lodg- 
ings, and he would not only pay him his Money, 
but give him ſomewhat for his Breakfaſt. The 
Fellow followed, and Pontio brought him to a 
Place, where ſtood a ſquare Bell- Tower, ſepara- 
ted from the Church ſo far, that People could go 
round it; and directly over againſt one of the 
Sides of it was a little Street. 

Here Pantio, having before hand reſolved what 
to do, ſaid to the Countryman; I have laid, ſaid 
he, theſe two Capons upon a Wager, with a Gen- 
tleman of my Acquaintance, who ſays, that this 
Tower 1s forty Foot about, and I ſay, no; and, 
juſt as I met with thee, honeſt Friend, I bought 
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a Bottom of Packthread to meaſure it, and 
pulls the Packthread out of his Pocket; what 
think vou, honeſt Friend? 

W hy 'faith, Maſter, ſaid he, it may be ſo, and 
it may not be ſo; I do not know, but you Scho- 
lards know a great deal. Nay, replied Pontio, it 
muſt be meaſured, that's certain; here, honeſt 
Friend, take hold of the String, and ſtand you 
{till ; but, now I think on't, give me the Capons, 
(you'll breakfaſt with me, d'ye hear) they will 
be troubleſome, for you muſt hold with both 
Hands. This being done, he began to unravel 
the Bottom, and go round the 'Tower, as tho? 
he had a mind to meaſure it, having firſt made 
the Man ſtand ſtill, and hold the Packthread di- 
rectly on the oppoſite Side of the Tower to that 
which faced the little Street; to which, as ſoon 
as he came, he drove a Nail into the Wall; 
tying thereon the Packthread, and without any 
more Ceremony marched off with the Capons. 

The Countryman ſtood ſtill a good while very 
patiently; but, after having called out ſeveral 
times to bid the Scholar make haſte, and finding 
it to no purpoſe, reſolved to go and ſee what was 
the Matter, and found only a Nail and a few 
Yards of Packthread for his Fowls ; but as this 
was an Action entirely diſhoneſt, ſo is it, of conſe- 
quence, entirely unworthy a Gentleman; who in 
all his Mirth and Diverſions ſhould till have a 
ſtrict Regard to his Honour, and do nothing that 
may look little, or fully his Reputation. 

There are many other Perſons, who have had 
a wonderful Talent at theſe things; amongſt the 
reſt, Gonella, and Meliolo, in thoſe Days . in our 
times, the two reverend Fathers here, Mariana, 
and Serafino, and many others, whom you all 

now. 
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know. But thoſe, which a Caurtier may praiſe, 
ought to be ſuch .as are far from Scurrility and 
Littleneſs of Thought; or doing things mean, 
and. really diſhoneſt, like Pontio, which, at beſt, 
are fit more for Buffoons and Jackpuddings, than 
a Man of Quality, and a fine Gentleman, or Cour- 
tier. 

Let him alſo take great Care not to be too bit- 
ter, or ſcvere, but above all, as in every thing 
elſe; have a particular Regard to the Ladies, eſpe- 


cially in what may in the leaſt touch upon their 


Honour. 

L You are too partial to the Women, good Sig- 
nor, ſaid Pallavicino; and why will you have the 
Men be more reſpectful to the Women, than the 
Women to the Men ? do not you think, our 
Honour ought to be as dear to us, as theirs to 
them ? or, that the Ladies may jeſt at, and ban- 
ter us, and ſay all the picquing things imaginable 
againſt us, without Reſerve, and we ſtand till, 
without ſaying any thing, unleſs it be to thank 


them for it ? 

I do not ſay, anſwered Bibiena, but that the 
Ladies ought to keep within the Bounds I have 
preſcribed in general, and conſequently, even in 
relation to us; but I fay, that they may with 

cater Liberty be witty upon us, in reſpect of 
Diſhoneft , becauſe we ourſelves have arbitraril 
eſtabliſhed for a Law, that in us a diſſolute Li 
is no Vice, Fault, or Infamy at all; and yet in the 
Ladies is fo great a Shame, and Ignominy, that 
me, who is once ſpoken ill of, whether it be true 
or falſe, the Calumny is ſo great, that her Repu- 
tation is irrecoverable for ever. Since, therefore, 
diſcourſing of a Lady's Honeſty 1s fo dangerous, 
I ſay, we ought by no means to ſhew our Wit 
| ON 
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on this Subject, but on others. For when we 
touch on this String, we exceed the Limits we 
have already preſcribed for a Gentleman. 

Here he pauſed a little; and Signor Octavian 
Fregoſo ſmilingly ſaid; Signor Pallavicino, can 
you make an Anſwer to this Law (which you 
alledge, that we ourſelves have made) which is 
not 65 much out of Reaſon, as you imagine? For 
ſince Women are ſuch imperfect Creatures, and 
of little or no Value, in reſpect of Men, it was 


abſolutely neceſſary, ſince they are not capable of 


doing any excellent Action of themſelves, that 
they ſhould have a Bridle put upon them with 
Shame and Infamy; which might, in ſome ſort, 
force a few good Qualities into them, and Conti- 
nence was thought the more neceſſary in them, 
than any thing elſe, for the Certainty of lawful 
Iſſue. 

So that in reality mere Force hath made the 
Men, uſe all the Policy, Arts, and Inventions, 
poſſible, to make them preſerve their Honour, and, 
as it were, to grant in every thing elſe they were 
of little Value, and that they might ever do con- 
trary to what they ought. 

Since therefore they may run into all other Er- 

rors without Cenſure, if we ſhould only touch 
them for thoſe Foibles, in which we own the 
ought to be borne with, they would not mind us 
at all z and we ſhould never move Laughter, which, 
you yourſelf have ſaid, is excited with ſome 
things, that are oppoſite and diſagreeing to each 
other. 
Talk you thus of the Ladies, Signor Octauian, 
ſaid the Duchels, and yet complain, that they. do 
not love you ? | 7 

I don't complain of them at all, Madam, 2 
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he, but rather thank them; for ſince they do 
not love me, they lay me under no Obligation to 
love them; nor do I, in what I have ſaid, ſpeak 
my own Sentiments, but that Signor Gaſpar might 
alledge theſe Reaſons. 

Truly, ſaid Bibiena, the Ladies would gain a 
great deal, if they could bur be reconciled with 
two ſuch potent Enemies, as you and Signor Ga/- 
par are. 

I am not their Enemy, anſwered Signor Ga/par 
Pallavicino, but you are an Enemy to the Men. 
For if you will not have the Ladies touched up- 
on this Subject, you ought, with the ſame Ju- 
ſtice, to make a Law for them to rouch the Men 
in thoſe things, which are as ſhameful in us, as 
Incontinency is in them. And pray, Signor, tell 
me, why was it not as fit for Alonſo Carillo to 
anſwer Boadilla, after the Manner he did, by tel- 
ling her, he thought he ſhould ſave his Life, be- 
cauſe he hoped ſhe would beg him for her Huſband, 
as it was fit for her to ſay firſt, that all, who knew 
him, thought the King would have hanged him ? 
And why was it not as lawful for Ricciardo Mi- 
nutoli to impoſe upon Filippello's Wife, and make 
her come to that Bath, as it was for Beatrice to 
make Egano her Huſband get out of Bed, and 
Aniclino to drub him handſomely with a Cudgel 
after he had lain a good while with her ? An 
that other Madam, that tied a Piece of Pack- 
thread to her Huſband's great Toe, and perfuaded 
him that he was out of his Wits; ſince you ſay 
theſe Things, which Boccacio relates of the Sex, 
are ſo witty and ingenious? 

Then ſaid Bibiena, ſmiling; Signori, ſince it 
has been my Part to treat only of facetious and 
diverting Diſcourſe, I do not intend to 3 
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theſe Bounds, and I think I have already ſhewn, 
why 1 judge it not proper to touch the Ladies ei- 
ther in Word or Action, in any thing that may 
regard their Honour; and I have, in like manner, - 
ven them a Rule not to be ſevere upon the h 
| — hap in thoſe Subjects that may do them an In- : 
ury. 
g But I ſay, that thoſe merry Pranks and Sayings, 
which you, Signor Gaſpar, alledge as juſt, in re- 
lation to what Alonſo Carillo laid to Boadilla's 
Wife, tho', in ſome Senſe, it ſeem to touch up- 
on her Honour, yet does not diſpleaſe me; for it 
is far fetched enough, and ſo covered, that it 
may be underſtood ſimply, as ſpoken without any 
Deſign, ſince the Words of themſelves import 
nothing ill, and he might, upon Occaſion, have af- 
firmed fo himſelf; but what he ſaid afterwards, 
when ſceing, drawn with Coals, upon the Gates 
of Boadilla's Houſe, a great Number of ſuch kind 
of Beaſts that are uſually painted in Inns, took an 
Opportunity, at the Inſtant the Queen was paſ- 
ſing by, to ſay to the Countels of Caſtagnato.z See, 
Madam, the Heads of the Wild Beaſts Signor Bo- 
adilla tilt d every Day in hunting. Now, though 
this did not want Wit, as being a Figure borrow- 
ed from Hunters, who count it an Honour to 
have a Number of Wild Beaſts Heads nailed to 
their Gates, yet is it ſcurrilous, and unbecoming 
a Gentleman. Beſides, it was not by way of 
Repartee, (as was the other) which has always 
greater Allowance, becauſe it is ſpoken on a ſud- 
den, and it is ſuppoſed a Man is provoked to it. 
But to return to our Subject, of the merry 
Tricks of Women; 1 do not ſay, that they do 
well to beguile their Huſbands, but 1 ſay, that 
ſome of thoſe Deceits, which Boccacio recites of 
Women, 
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of Women, are witty enough, and eſpecially 
thoſe you mentioned; however, in my Opinion, 
that of Ricciardo Minutoli went too far, and ig 
much more ſevere than that of Beatrice. For 
Ricciardo took much more from Filippello's Wife, 
than Beatrice did from Egano, her Huſband ; be- 
cauſe Ricciardo, with that Stratagem, made her 
do that of* her own Accord, which otherwiſe 
ſhe would not have done; and Beatrice deceived 
her Huſband, that ſhe might do what ſhe had an 
Inclination to do her ſelf. : 

Beatrice, (aid _—_ Gaſpar, can be excuſed for 
no other Reaſon, but Love, which ought to have 
as many Grains of Allowance in Men, as in Wo- 
men. 

Indeed, Signor, replied Bibiena, the Paſſions 
of Love carry along with them a very great Ex- 
cuſe of every Fault; yet, for my part, I think, 
a Gentleman, who is in Love, ought in this, as 
in every thing elſe, to be ſincere and true: And, 
if it be ſo vile and abominable to uſe Treachery 
againſt a Man's Enemy, conſider, how much more 
ſo ir muſt be, againſt a Perſon one loves. I be- 
heve, every genteel Lover endures ſuch Fatigues, 
as break his Reſt, undergaes ſo many Dan- 
gers, ſheds ſo many Tears, and makes uſe of fo 
many Ways and Means to pleaſe the Perſon he 
loves, not principally to poſſeſs the Body, but to 
win the ſtrong Fortreſs of the Mind, to break in 

ieces thoſe hard Diamonds, to melt thoſe con- 
gealed Rocks of Ice, which frequently he with- 
in the delicate Hearts of the dear Objects of our 
Soul. 

This I believe to be true and ſolid Pleaſure; 
and the End, to which the Intention of a noble 
Heart is levelled. And for my part, whe, L in 
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Love, I ſhould like it much better to know for 
certain, that the Perſon, whom J loved and ſerved, 
loved me heartily again, and had given me her 
Soul, without receiving any other Satisfaction, 
than to axe books and to rifle all her Treaſures, 

ainſt her Will and Inclination; for in ſuch a 
Gale, I ſhould think my ſelf only in Poſſeſſion of 
a lifeleſs Body, which the Soul diſdained longer 
to inform. 

They therefore, who compaſs their Deſires by 
theſe merry Stratagems, as you call them, which 
may indeed more properly be termed Treacheries, 
do Injury to another, and yet receive not that 
high Contentment and Satisfaction, which a Man 
ought to with for, and defire in Love; poſſeſſing, 
in ſuch Caſe, the Body without the Will. 

The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe, who practiſe 
Philters, and, ſometimes, direct Force and Vio— 
lence. And depend upon it for an eternal Truth, 
that Preſents likewiſe diminiſh Love, becauſe a 
Man may doubt, whether he be beloved, or no; 
and may only think his Miſtreſs makes ſemblance 
ſo to do, to fare the better by him. 

You ſee therefore, that the Aﬀection of Ladics 
and Women of Honour ought highly to be e- 
ſteemed, becauſe it evidently appears to ariſe from 
no other Cauſe than that of a true and perfect 
Love; nor is it probable, that a great Lady will 
ſhew any Affection to her Inferiour, unleſs ſhe 
love him in reality. 

I do not deny, ſaid Signor Ga/par, but the In- 
tention, Pains, and Dangers of Lovers, oughr 
principally' to have their End directed to the Con- 
queſt rather of the Mind, than the Body of the 
beloved fair One. Bur I fay, that thoſe Deceits, 
which you call Treacheries in Men, and merry 
R Tricks 
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Tricks in Women, are a very good means to com- 
paſs that End; becauſe he, that pofleffes the Bo- 
dy of a Woman, is alſo Maſter of her Mind. 
And if you will a little reflect, you will find, 
that Filippello's Wife, after her great Lamentation 
for the Stratagem Ricciardo made nfe of to gain 
her, being ſenſible, how much more ſavoury the 
Kiſs of a Lover is, than that of a Huſband, turn- 
ed her Rigour into the tendereſt Affection, and 
from that Day loved him entirety. | 

You fee then, that his continual frequenting 
of her Company, his Preſents, and ſo many other 
Signs of his Paſſion to her, could not affe& That 
in a long Space of Time, which that dear Mo- 
ment ſo ſoon accompliſhed. 

Signor, ſaid Bibiena, you preſume that, which 
indeed is far from Fact; for, if Women ever 
give their Minds up to thoſe who poſſeſs their 
Body, then there are none but would love their 
Huſbands more than all other Men in the World; 
the contrary to which is evident even from your 
very Example. But Boccacio was, as you are, a 
cauſeleſs Enemy to the fair Sex. 

I tell you once more, replied the other, I am 
none of their Enemy; but to confeſs the Truth, 

cnerally ſpeaking, few Men of Worth {et any 
Value on Women, tho' ſometimes, for ſome pri- 
vate Ends, they make ſemblance to the contra- 


ry. 

” This is unſufferable, ſaid Bibiena; for now you 
not only do an Injury to the Ladies, but to all 
Men who value and reſpect them. However, as 
I have often ſaid, I will not quit the Subject I 
have been upon, to undertake a Charge ſo difh- 
cult, as to defend the Ladies agaipſt ſuch a vali- 
ant Champion; I ſhall therefore conclude this 

Diſcourſe, 


1 


Diſcourſe, which perhaps has not been ſo agree- 
able, as you expected; and ſince I fee the Ladies 
ſo quiet, and bear thoſe Injuries at your Hands 
ſo patiently, as they do, I ſhall henceforward be- 
lieve, that ſome part of what Signor Octavian 
advanced is true, viz. That they do not much value 
being ſpoken ill of, in any other Caſe, provided their 
Honour be not touched. 

Upon which, molt of the Ladies, the Ducheſs 
having given them a Sign ſo to do, got up, and 
ran laughing towards Pallavtcino, as though the 
would have uſed him as the mad Women did 
Orpheus, crying out continually, that he ſhould 
fee whether they could brook being ſpoken ill 
of. | 

Thus, partly for laughing, and partly upon e- 
very one's riſing from their Seat, Sleep, which 
a little before began to ſteal upon the Eyes of 
ſome, immediately vaniſhed ; but Signor Gaſpar 
began to ſpeak, and (aid ; do not you ſee that 
they have a great deal of Reaſon on their Side, 
ſince they arc reſolved to prevail by plain Vio- 
olence, and ſo put an End to this Diſpute, diſ- 
miſſing us with ſuch palpable Marks of their Af- 
tection. 

This will not do, ſaid Donna Emilia; for when 
you perceived Signor Bibiena was wearicd with 
the Length of his Diſcourſe, you began to ſpeak 
many ill Things of the Women, imapining 
you ſhould find no one to oppole you; but we 
ſhall bring a freſh Knight into the Field, who ſhall 
engage with you; for your Offence muſt not go 


long unpuniſhed : when, turning to Signor 74 


lian, ſhe ſaid z you, Signor, are counted the Pro- 
tector of Womens Honour, it is therefore now 
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high time to ſhew, that you acquired not this 
Name for nothing; and if you have not hitherto 
been ſufficiently recompenſed at any time for this 
Protection, you mult now be perſuaded, that, in 
ſubduing ſo cruel a Foe, you will lay us under 
the greater Obligation, and ſo much, that though 
we did nothing elſe as long as we live, but con- 
tinually be paying you, ſuch Obligation ſhall ne- 
r ever remain entire, and we ſhall never 
think we can do enough to ſhew our grateful Ac- 
knowledgment. 

I think, Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, you do 
too great an Honour to your Enemy, and very lit- 
tle to your Defender; for undoubtedly Signor Ga 
far has ſaid nothing againſt the Sex, but what has 
been ſufficiently anſwered by Signor Bernardo; and 
believe every one of us knows, that a Courtier 
ought to bear a very great Veneration and Reſpect 
to the Ladies, and a prudent and well-bred Man 
ought never to touch their Honour, not even in 


jeſt, much leſs in carneſt. To diſpute therefore 


a Truth ſo plain, is to put Things moſt evident 
in doubt. 
I think alſo, that Signor Octavian paſſed very 


much his Bounds, when he faid, that Women are 


moſt imperfett Creatures, and unapt to do any great 
Action, and that they are of very little Worth, or 
Value, in reſect of Men. And becauſe Credit is 
many times given to Men of great Authority, tho' 
they do not ſpeak out the whole Truth, Signor 
Gaſpar has ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced, by 
Signor Ottatian's Words, to ſay, that Men of 
Hl orth ſet uo manner of Value upon them z which 
in reality is quite the reverſe to Truth. For I 
have known tew Men of Worth at any Times 

that 
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that do not love and reſpect the Ladies, whoſe 
Virtue, and conſequently high Worth, I eſteem 
not a Jot inferiour to that of the Men. 

However, if this is to come in Diſpute, the 
Cauſe of the Ladies would probably flag very 
much, becaule theſe Gentlemen have formed a 
Courtier ſo excellent, and of ſo many divine Qua- 
lities, that whoever knows how to conſider as 
ſuch, will imagine the Merits of the Ladies can 
never arrive to ſo high a Pitch. But to put things 
upon an Equality, I think it neceſſary to have a 
Perſon of ſo much Wit and Eloquence, as Count 
Lewis and Signor Frederick, to form a Court- 
Lady with all the Perfections belonging to a W o- 
man, as they have formed a Courtier with all the 
Perfections belonging to a Man; and then, their 
Defender being thus a Perſon of Wit and Elo- 
quence, I doubt not (becauſe Truth it ſelf will 
here be a Help to him) but he will evidently de- 
monſtrate, that Women are endowed with as ma- 
ny, and as noble Virtues, as the Men. 

Nay, and more too, ſaid Donna Emilia; for 
you fee Virtue is the Female, and Vice the Male. 
At this Signor Gaſpar laughed, and turning to 
Mefer Nicolo Frigio, ſaid; Prithee, Frigio, and 
what is thy Opinion of this Matter? 

I am ſorry, ſaid he, for Signor Julian, that 
he is ſo much ſeduced with the Promiſes and al- 
luring Expreſſions of Donna Emilia, as to run in- 
to an Error, to ſpeak what, for his Sake, I am 
aſhamed of. 

Lou will certainly be aſhamed for your own 
Sake, replied Donna Emilia ſmiling, when you 
ſhall ſee Signor Gaſpar convinced, and confeſs his 
own Error, and yours too; and aſk that Pardon, 


which we are reſolved to deny him. 
K 3 Bee 
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Becauſe it is very late, ſaid the Ducheſs, we 
will defer the whole 'till to morrow ; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe I think we ſhall do well to follow 
Signor F#lian's Advice, that before we come to 
this Conference, there may be formed a Court- 
Lady with all Perfe&ions, as theſe Gentlemen 
have formed a perfect Courtier. 

Heaven guide us, Madam, ſaid Donna Emilia, 
that we are not ſo unhappy as to confer this 
Charge on any Confederate of Signor Gaſpar, 
left he form a Court-Lady with ſuch Qualities, 
as may make her fitter to Cook and Spin, than any 
thing elle. 

Indeed, ſaid Frigio, that ſeems fitteſt for her. 

I entertain great Hopes of Signor Julian, ſaid 
the Ducheſs, who, having ſo much good Wit and 
Judgment, as I know him Maſter of, will, I 
make no doubt, imagine the greateſt Perfection 
that may be wiſhed and defired in a Woman, and 
even expreſs it ſo well in Words, that we ſhall 
have ſomewhat wherewith to confound Signor 
Gaſpar's falſe Accuſation. 

Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, I cannot tell whe- 
ther you have done well, or not, in laying ſo 
weighty a Charge on me; for, to ſpeak the Truth, 
I think my felt not of ſufficient Capacity to un- 
dertake it. Nor am I like Count Lewis, or Sig- 
nor Frederick, who have formed to us ſuch a 
Courtier as never was, and, I believe, neyer will 
be. However, if it be your Pleaſure, that J ſhould 
undertake this Charge, let it be ar leaſt on thoſe 
Conditions, that others have had before me; which 
is, that every one may have Liberty to contradict 
me, if he think fit. Nor ſhall I think this in re- 
ality fo much a Contradiction, as a Help; and 
perhaps, in correcting my Errors, we ſhall come 

at 
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at the Perfection of a Court-Lady, which we ſeek 


hope, ſaid the Ducheſs, your Diſcourſe will 
be ſuch as may occaſion little to be ſaid againſt 
you : fix your Mind then upon this only, and 
form us ſuch a Court-Lady, that theſe our Adver- 
faries may be aſhamed to ſay, ſhe is not equal 
in Virtue to the Courtier; of whom Signor Fre- 
derick need ſay no more; for he has but too well 
diſplayed him, eſpecially ſince we mult ſet up a 
Woman to rival him. 

I have now, Madam, ſaid Signor Frederick, no- 
thing left to {peak of the Courtier; for what 1 
had thought upon Signor Bernardo's diverting 
Diſcourſe has made me quite forget. 

If it be ſo, ſaid the Ducheſs, provided we meet 
betimes to morrow, we ſhall have Leiſure enough 
to ſatisfy both. Upon which they all roſe up, 
and reverently taking their leave of the Ducheſs 
Retired. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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T is ſaid, that Pythagoras, after a 
very ſubtle and ingenious Manner, 
found out the Meaſure of the Body 
of Hercules ; for knowing, that the 
Space of Ground, where every five 
Years they celebrated the Olympick 
Games in Achaia, near Elis, and before the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympicus, was meaſured by Her- 
cules himſelt, who there appointed a Stadium of 
fix hundred and twenty five of his own Feet; 
and the other $7adia, which after his time were 
marked out in ſeveral Parts of Greece by his Suc- 
ceſſors, were alſo of ſix hundred and twenty five 
of their Feet, which yet were ſome what ſhorter 
than his: Pyzhagoras eaſily knew, by that Pro- 
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ortion, how much the Foot of Hercules was 
er than other Mens; and thus the Meaſure of 
his Foot once known, he knew, that the whole 
Body of Hercules, in proportion, exceeded in ſize 
all other Mens Bodies, as much as that Stadium 
did all others. 

You may then, by the ſame Rule, my dear A- 
fonſo, eaſily know, by this little Part of the Bo- 
dy, how far the Court of Urbino excelled all o- 
thers in Italy; for if Diverſions, which are for 
no other End than to refreſh the Mind, after be- 
ing fatigued in Affairs of Importance, were ſu- 
periour in this Court, than in any other in Tah, 
imagine with yourſelf what were thoſe grand, vir- 
tuous, and heroick Actions, to which every one 
there were entirely devoted. And of this Truth 
dare confidently to ſpeak, no ways doubting my 
being believed, ſince I am not going to give large 
Encomiums of Antiquities, wherein I might feign 
what I pleaſed ; but perhaps, of what I am going 
to fay, I can produce the Teſtimony of a great 
many Perſons of Honour and Credit now living, 
who have ſeen and known the Life and Conver- 
ſation of thoſe, who flouriſhed once in that Pa- 
lace : and I think my ſelf obliged, as much as in 
me lies, to preſerve from mortal Oblivion that 
bright Remembrance, and with my Pen make it 
live in the Minds of Poſterity. x 
For which Reaſon perhaps, in future Ages, 
there will not be wanting thoſe who may envy 
the preſent. For there is no one who reads of 
the wonderful things of Times paſt, that does not 
form in his Mind a greater Idea of things thus 
written, than probably thoſe Books can expreſs, 
tho? written with never ſo much Perfection. 

And thus do we deſire all thoſe, into 2 
ands 
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Hands this Treatiſe of ours may fall, eſpecially 
if it ſhall be ſo happy as to merit the Peruſal of 
Noblemen and fine Ladies, that they will think 
for certain, that the Court of Urbino was much 
more celebrated for excellent Men, than we are 
able to expreſs z and if I were Maſter of ſo much 
Eloquence, as they were of Excellence and Worth, 
I ſhould need no other Teſtimony to make thoſe _ 
who have not feen it, give entire Credence to 
what I ſay. 

When therefore the Company was aſſembled 
the next Day in the uſual Time and Place, and 
ſeated themſelves, with a profound Silence, ev 
one caſt their Eyes on Signor Frederick and Juli- 
an de Medicis, expecting when one of them would 
begin to ſpeak. | 

Upon which the Ducheſs, turning to Signor 
Julian; Every body, faid ſhe to him, expects 
your Court-Lady in her full Perfection; and if 
you do not ſhew her to us in ſuch a manner, that 
all her Beauties may be diſplayed, we ſhall be apr 
to think you are jealous of her. 

Madam, ſaid he, if I think her beautiful, I 
would ſhew her without any other Ornament, 
than the three Goddeſſes appeared in to the Roy- 
al Shepherd on Mount /4a. Bur if theſe Ladies 
here do not help me to dreſs and adorn her, who 
know ſo well how to do it, I am in doubr, whe- 
ther not only Signor Ga/par and Frigio, bur all the 
other Gentlemen here preſent may not have juſt 
Cauſe to ſpeak ill of her. 

Since therefore ſhe has already gained ſome O- 
pinion of her Beauty, perhaps it would be better 
to keep her inviſible, and hear what Signor He- 
derick 2 yet more to advance, in relation to the 
Courtier, who, no doubt, is much more beautiful 
than my ine Lady can be. What 
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What I had a Mind to add, ſaid Signor Frede- 
rick, is not ſo neceſſary for the Courtier, but it 
may be omitted without injuring his Character; 
for, in reality, it is quite different from what has 
been already ſaid on that Subject. 

What is it then? ſaid the Ducheſs. Madam, 
replied he, I deſigned to declare, as well as I could, 
the Origin and Cauſes of thoſe Companies and 
Orders of Knighthood, introduced by great Prin- 
ces, under different Enſigns and Mus of Ho- 
nour, as that of St. Michael in France, the Order 
of the Garter under the Title of St. George in 
England; the Golden Fleece in the Houle of 
Burgundy , after what Manner theſe Honours are 
conferred z and how thoſe, who deſerve it, are 
degraded; how they firſt came up; who were the 
Founders of them ; and to what End they were 
conſtituted; ſince we fce theſe Knights are high- 
ly eſtcemed in all Courts of the World. 

I alſo had an Intention, if Time would have 
permitted me, beſides the Diverſity of Cuſtoms 
uſcd in the Courts of Chriſtian Princes in Shews, 
and publick Entertainments, to ſpeak ſomewhar 
allo of the Grand Seignior, but more particular» 
ly of the Sophy of Perſia. 

For when I was informed by Merchants, who 
had traded a long while in that Country, that 
the Noblemen there are very gallant and polite, 
and in their Converlation with each other, in 
Service of the Ladies, and in cvery thing clle, 
are very courteous and diſcreet z and, as Occaſion 
offers, very ſumptuous, grand and magnificent 
in their publick Entertainments, and Feats of 
Arms, I took Pleaſure ro know what Order they 
take in things of this Nature they molt eſteem 


in what their pompous Shews, and N 
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of Clothes and Armour, conſiſt ; wherein they 
differ from us, and in what we both agree; what 
kind of Entertainment their Ladies make uſe of ; 
and with what Modeſty they ſhew Favour to 
their Lovers: but, in reality, it is now no proper 
time to enter into this Diſcourſe, eſpecially ſince 
there is ſomewhat elſe expected, and perhaps much 
more to the purpoſe. 

Pardon me, Sir, faid Signor Gaſpar ; both this 
and a great many other things are much more to 
the purpoſe, than to paint out this Court-Lady, 
ſince the Rules preſcribed for the Courtier will 
ſerve her; for he ought to have as great a Re- 
gard to Time and Place, and to obſerve, as much 
as her Weakneſs will allow, all other things al- 
ready mentioned, as well as the Courtier. 

And therefore, inſtead of this, it would not 
perhaps be improper to teach me {ome particular 
Points, neceſſary for a Courtier, in relation to the 
Service of a Prince's Perſon : for undoubtedly a 
Courtier ought to know them, and to have a cer- 
tain Gracetulneſs in pertorming them. Or elle, 
if you do not think this proper, tell me at leaſt 
what Manner he ought to make ule of in his Ex- 
erciſes; as how to ride, handle Arms, and the 
like; and wherein conſiſts their Difficulty. 

Then ſaid the Ducheſs, ſmiling; Princes are 
not ſerved about their Perſons with ſo excellent 
a Courtier, as this is. As for the Exerciles of the 
Body, and thoſe which depend upon Strength, 
or Agility, we will leave them to Meſler Pietro 
Monte here, to teach them, when he ſhall think 
molt convenient; for certainly, at preſent, Signor 
Julian hath nothing now to ſpeak of, but the 
Court-Lady ; of whom, I think, you begin to 
be afraid, and therefore would divert the Diſ- 
courſe, In 
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In my humble Opinion, Madam, ſaid Fyigio, it 
is a little improper, at preſent, to enter upon this 
Diſcourſe of the Court-Lady, when there remains 
ſo much yet behind of the Courtier to be ſpoken 
of; for One ought by no means to interfere with 
the Other. 

You are in a very great Error, replied Signor 
Gonzaga ; for as no Court, how great and mag- 
nificent ſoever it be, can have any Splendour, or 
Ornament, without Ladies, and no Courtier can 
be graceful, agreeable, or valiant, or can at any 
time undertake any gallant Action, without he be 
firſt thereto invired by the Converſation and 
Charms of the Fair; ſo the Diſcourſe of ever 
Courtier is always imperfect, if the Intercourſe 
of the Ladies do not give it that Share of Grace, 
which gives to Coxrtierſhip its utmoſt Beauty and 
Perfection. 

See here, ſaid Signor Octavian ſmiling, a Piece 
of that Bait, which makes Men loſe their Senſes. 
Upon which Signor Julian, turning to the Du- 
cheſs, ſaid z Since it is your Pleaſure, Madam, I 
will ſpeak what occurs to me on this Subject, bur 
with a very great Fear and Doubt of giving ex- 
pected Satisfaction. And certainly it would be 
a much leſs Trouble for me to form a Lady, who 
might deſerve to be Queen of the Univerſe, than 
a perfect Court- Lady; for of her I know not 
where to find a Pattern, or form an Idea; but 
for a Queen I need not go far; and it would be 
enough for me only to frame in my Mind the di- 
vine Perfectiors of a Lady I know, and by con- 
remplating them, direct all my Thoughts clear! 
to expreſs with Words what thoulands ſee wit 
their Eyes; and could I do no more, I ſhould ſa- 
tisfy my Obligation, Madam, by naming 5 
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Do not exceed your Bounds, Signor Julian, 
ſaid the Ducheſs, but follow the Order that is 
preſcribed, and form a Court-Lady, whoſe noble 
Qualities may merit a worthy Servant. 

For a Proof, Madam, therefore, replied Signor 
Julian, that your Commands may induce me to 
attempt a thing I have no Skill or Knowledge in, 
I ſhall ſpeak of this Lady ſuch as I would have 
her; and when I have formed her after my Fa- 
 ſhion, and can afterwards get no other, I will 
take her, like Pygmalion, as my own. And where- 
as Signor Gaſpar has ſaid, that the very ſame Rules, 


that are given for the Conrtzer, ſerve alſo for the 


Court-Lady, I am, with Submiſſion, of a contrary 
Sentiment. For tho' ſome Qualities are common 
to, and neceſſary, as well tor the One as the O- 
ther, yet ſome are more ſo for the Woman, than 
the Man ; and ſome again fit for the Man, which 
a Woman ought by no means to make ule of. 
The very ſame I ſay of the Exerciſes of the Bo- 
dy; bur eſpecially in Actions, Words, Geſtures, 
and manner of Walking, a Woman, I think, 
ought to be much unlike a Man. For as it is 

roper for him to ſhew a certain firm and ſteady 
Manlineſs, ſo does it look well in a Woman to 
diſplay a ſoft and delicate Tenderneſs, and a kind 
of feminine Sweetneſs in every Movement and 
Action; which, in Walking, Standing, and in 
Speaking whatever ſhe pleaſes, may always make 
her appear a Woman, without the lcaſt ſemblance 
whatſoever of any thing maſculine. 

Adding therefore this Conſideration to the 
Rules that theſe Noblemen have laid down for 
the Courtier, I think, indeed, a great many of 
them may be very uſeful for the Court-Lady; for, 
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I think, many Virtues of the Mind are as ne- 
ceſſary for a Woman, as a Man. 

Nobility of Birth alſo, and ſhunning all Af- 
fectation; to be naturally graceful and agreeable 
in all her Actions, circumſpect in her Conduct, 
witty, prudent, not proud, nor enyious, nor vain, 
nor detracting; not contentious, nor unapt to 
know how to gain and preſerve the good Graces 
of the Princeſs the ſerves ; and, above all, to per- 
form gracefully thoſe Exerciſes ſuitable to her 
Rank and Condition. Tho' I think Beauty is 
much more neceſſary in her, than in the Courtier; 
for in reality that Lady wants a great deal who 
wants it. 

She ought alſo to be more circumſpect, and 
have greater regard not to give any occaſion to be 
illſpokenof ; and lo to carry herlelf, as not only not 
to be ſpotted with any Fault, but not ſo much 
as to be ſuſpected z becauſe a Woman has not ſo 
many Ways to defend herſelf againſt Calumny, 
as a Man. 

But ſince Count Lewis has very particularly ex- 

lained the principal Profeſſion of a Courtier, 
which he will have conſiſt in Arms, I think it 
allo very neceſſary to ſpeak in what that of a Court- 
Lady ought chiefly to conſiſt; which Point, 
when I ſhall have thoroughly ſatisfied, I ſhall think 
I have acquitted my ſelf of the greateſt Part of 
my Charge. | 

Omitting therefore the Virtues of the Mind, 
which ought to be common to her with the Cour- 
tier, as Prudence, Greatneſs of Soul, Chaſtity, 
and many more; as alſo thoſe Qualities and Con- 
ditions, that are proper for all Women ; as to be 
good and diſcreet; to know belt how to ge 
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the Goods of her Huſband, and govern her Chil- 
dren and Family, when ſhe is married; and to 
know every thing requiſite to make a good Mother. 
I fay,; that a Court-Lady ought, above all things, 
to be endued with a certain agreeable Affability, 
by which ſhe may genteelly entertain all Men 
with grateful Diſcourſe, accommodated to both 
Time, and Place, and the Quality of the Perſon 
ſhe talks with, accompanying her graceful and 
modeſt Manner, and that Genteelneſs, which 
ought conſtantly to governall her Actions, with that 
prompt n of Wit, as may ſhew her far 
remote from all Inaptitude and Indolence: but 
with that fine manner of Goodneſs, that may 
make her eſteemed no leſs chaſte, prudent, and 
humane, than pleaſant, witty, and diſcreet; and 
therefore ought ſhe to keep a certain difficult 
Mean compoſed of contraries, and to arrive at 
certain Bounds, which ſhe ſhould not pals. 

She ought not therefore, in order to gain the 
Reputation of being good and virtuous, to be ſo 
ſqueamiſh, and make ſemblance of ſo much ab- | 
horring the Company and Diſcourſe, though a [ 
little looſe in her Preſence, as immediately to riſe 
up and withdraw ; for in ſuch Caſe People will 
eaſily gueſs, that ſhe pretends to put on this Air 
of Auſtetity to conceal, what ſhe doubted o- | 
thers might know; and ſuch a ſavage Carriage is | 
ever odious. 8 \ 

Nor ought ſhe, on the other Hand, to run in- | 
to the contrary Extreme; and to ſhew herſelf 
free and agreeable, ſpeak with roo much Liberty, | 
nor uſe a certain unbounded Familiarity, as to | 
make People believe her to be what ſhe is not; | 
but, in Preſence of ſuch Diſcourſe, ſhe ought {ii 
rather to give it the . with a little Bluſh- i 
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( 146 ) 
ing: as alſo to avoid a great Fault, that I have 
ſeen in many, which is, to ſpeak, and liſten to 
thoſe who report ill of other Women; for they 
are ſuch, as when they hear theſe Reports, are 
offended, and ſhew as if they gave no manner of 
Credit thereto; and, in ſome ſort, wondering 
how a Woman ſhould act contrary to her Ho- 
nour, form a ſtrong Argument, ſince they look 
upon ſuch Conduct fo enormous, that they them- 
ſelves will never be guilty of it. But thoſe who 
always are continually penetrating into the Amours 
of other People, and talk of them with every mi- 
nute, exaggerating Circumſtance, and with iſo 
much Triumph and Satisfaction, give a ſtrong Evi- 
dence that they envy thoſe they are detracting, and 
deſire to have their Follies known, that the like 
may not hercafter be accounted any Error in them- 
ſelves. . 

And this they relate with a certain Laugh and 
Geſture, which ſhew the great Pleaſure the 

take in it z whence it comes, that Men, thoug 

they ſeem to give diligent Attention to it, con- 
ceive, however generally, a very ill Opinion of, 
and have little Value for, them; and ima- 
gine by this Diſcourſe, they are invited to at- 
tempt ſomething themſelyes; and thus by acquiring 
an ill Habit of Detraction, they deſervedlIf grow in- 
famous, and at laſt, of ſo little Value and Eſteem, 
that the Men themſelves hate their Company, 
and abhor them. And on the contrary, there is no 
Man ſo inſolent and looſe, but what has a Reſpect 
for thoſe Women who are good and honeſt; be- 
cauſe ſuch Gravity, tempered with Knowledge 
and Goodneſs, is, as it were, a Shield againſt the 
Brutality and Inſolence of the Preſumptuous; for 
which Reaſon, one little Word, a Smile, a 2 * 
A 


gas 
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act of Benevolence of a virtuous Woman, is more 
valued by every Man, than all the Demonſtrations ' 
and Careſſes of thoſe, who, without any reſerve, 
ſhew ſo little Shame : And though, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, they have not parted with their Honour, yet 
with thoſe looſe Leers and Laughings, that tedi- 
ous Loquaciouſneſs and Inſolence, and ſuch like 
ſcurrilous Conduct, they give the World too juſt 
an Occaſion to think they have. | 

And fince on a Subject of no manner of Import, 
they are vain and childiſh, the Court Lady ought, 
beſides knowing the Quality of him ſhe ſpeaks to, 
in order the more gratefully ro entertain him, to 
have Notice of a great many things, and in her 
Diſcourſe, know how to make Choice of thoſe 
which are proper to the Condition of him, with 
whom ſhe talks, and before him, never to ſay 
any thing that may give him offence. 

Let her beware o prong herſelf indiſcreetly, 


or in being too tedious, make him weary z nor 


intermix with gay and pleaſant Diſcourſe, Matters 
of Gravity. Let her not ſo far act the Imprudent, 
as to pretend ſhe knows that, of which ſhe knows 
nothing; but rather modeſtly endeayour to be 
eſteemed for what ſhe does know, ever avoiding At- 
fectation, as the moſt hateful Evil, and the very 
Bane of agreeable Converſation. 

Thus ſhull ſhe be adorned with a Conduct and 
Manner, admirably charming and engaging z 
and perform thoſe Exerciſes fuitable to a Woman; 
with wonderful Grace and Beauty, her Diſcourſe 
will be copious and full of Prudence, genteel and 
agreeable; and thus will ſhe not only be loved, 
but reverenced by all the World, and perhaps wor- 
thy to be equalled to this great Courtier, lately ſo 
finely formed, as well in Relation to the rich En- 
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.dowments of the Mind, as the engaging Graces 


of the Body. la a1 N i . 

Here, Signor Julian pauſing, as though he had 
finiſhed his Diſcourſe, Signor Gaſpar thus ſaid; 
In reality, Sir, you have dreſt up. your Lady 


with all the fine Qualities imaginable z however, 


I think you are alittle too general, and have 
named in her ſo many great Things, that, I be- 
lieve, you are aſhamed to particularize, and have 
rather deſired ſhe ſhould poſſeſs them, like thoſe 
who derive ſometimes ſuch hard, impoſſible, and 


ſupernatural things as you mention, 


I would therefore have you explain to us a lit- 
tle more clearly, what Exerciſes of the Body are 
fit for a Court Lady, how ſhe ought to converſe, 
and what thoſe things particularly are, of which 
ſhe ought to have a Knowledge; and whether 
Nobility of Birth, Prudence, ras of Soul, 
Chaſtity, and thoſe many other Virtues you 
have ſpoken of, your Meaning is, ſhould ſerve to 
Help her about looking after her Children and 
Family (which notwithſtanding you will not have 
her chief Profeſſion) or elſe for Converſation, and 
to perform gracefully thoſe ſame Exerciſes you 
mention; and for your Honour take Care not to 
put that poor Virtue to ſo baſe an Office, as they 
may be aſhamed of it. | 
Lou cannot, Sir, I ſee, anſwered Signor 
N ſmiling, help ſhewing your ill Will to the 

dies; but really I thought I had ſaid enough 
of this Matter, and eſpecially before ſuch an Au- 
ditory, that I believe none here but underſtands, 
that in Relation to bodily Exerciſes, it. is not 
decent for a Woman to uſe. Arms, Riding, 
Wreltling, and ſeveral other Things which are 


Then 


(149) 
Then faid Unico Aretino; amongſt the Anci” 
ents it was cuſtomary for Women to wreſtle 
naked with Men; but we have loſt this good 
old Cuſtom, with a great many more. 

In my Time, ſaid Signor Gonzagua, I have ſeen 
Women play at Tennis, handle Arms, ride, 
hunt, and perform almoſt all the Exerciſes of a 
Gentleman. | 

Since I am to form this Lady, replied Signor 
Julian, after my own Mind, I am reſolved not 
only not to have her practice and make uſe of 
thoſe manly Exerciſes ſo robuſt, but that even 
thoſe which ſuit her Sex, I-would have her prac- 
rice with Reſpect and Caution, and with that de- 
licate Softneſ? \ which I have faid renders a Wo- 
man ſo amiable and lovely. For which Reaſon, 
when ſhe dances I would not have her uſe too 
ſwift and violent a Motion, nor in Singing, or 
playing upon Inſtruments, thoſe difficult and fre- 
quent Diviſions, and ſuch variety of what they 
call Graces, which ſhews more Art than Sweet- 
nels. So alſo, in my Opinion, ought the Inſtru- 
ments in ſuch Caſe made uſe of, to be proper and 
ſuitable to her Sex. How diſagreeable a Sight is 
it to ſce a Woman, for Example, beat a Drum, 
or ſound a Trumpet, or any ſuch like Inſtrument? 
And the Reaſon is, becauſe their Loudneſs takes 
off that delicate Sweetneſs ſo much, which is ſuch 
a Value and Ornament to every Thing ſhe does. 

When therefore ſhe is to dance, or play on any 
Inſtrument of Muſick, ſhe ought to be induced 
to it by a fort of Entreaty, and with that noble 
Shame which is ſo oppoſite to Temerity. | 

To this alſo ſhe ought to accommodate her 
Cloaths, and fo to dreſs her ſelf as not to appear vain 
and light; but foraſmuch as it is lawful and neceſſary 
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for Women to ſtand upon Beauty more than 
Men, and that there are various Kinds of Beauty, 
our Court Lady ought'to have a Judgment to know 
what ſort of Cloaths beſt ſet her off, and dreſs 
accordingly... And if ſhe perceives her ſelf to 
be a gay and ſprightly Beauty, ſhe ought ſo to 
accommodate her Geſtures, Words, and Cloaths, 
as may all expreſs Mirth and Gaiety ; fo likewiſe, 
on the other Hand ſhould a mild and grave Diſ- 
poſition (which has alſo its Beauties) make Uſe 
of ſuch Attire, to increaſe and give an Addition 
to that which is the Gift of Nature. In like 
manner, if ſhe be fatter or leaner than ordinary, 
or fair, or brown, to make uſe of the kind Aid of 
Dreſs, but make not the leaſt ſhew in the World 
of ſo doing, but keeping herſelf ever clean and 
neat, uſe that agreeable Ne ligence, as if Dreſs 
were the leaſt of her Thoughts. 

And becauſe Signor Gaſpar does alſo aſk what 
theſe many things be, of which they ought to 
have a Knowledge, and how to converſe; and 
whether thoſe Virtues ought to be made Uſe of 
in this Converſation. I anſwer, I would have her 
underſtand that which thoſe Lords would have 
the Courtier know, and thoſe Exerciſes we have 
ſaid are not proper for her: I would have her, 
at leaſt, have that Judgment which ſhe may have 
of things which they do not practice; and this 
in order to know how to praiſe and eſteem Gen- 
tlemen, more or leſs, according to their Merit. 
And to repeat briefly what has been already 
ſaid; I would have this Lady have an Inſight into 
Letters, Muſick, Painting, to know how to 
dance, and divert in Converſation ; as alſo all 
other Things taught the Courtier; but ever ap- 
pearipg with that diſcreet Modeſty I have Poon 


in) 


of, that Aim of gaining the good Opinion and 
Eſteem of every Body. 

And thus in Converſation, laughing, playing, 
rallying, and every thing elſe, will ſhe render 
herſelf moſt agreeable, and give proper Enter- 
tainment to every one in her Company. 

And though Greatneſs of Soul, Chaſtity, Tem- 
perance, and other Virtues, may not be thought 
ſo proper for a Lady's Converſation, yet would I 
have her endowed with them all; not ſo much 
for Converſation (though they may notwithſtand- 
ing ſome times properly enough ſerve for that 
too) but in order to be Virtuous : And that ſhe 
may poſſeſs theſe in ſuch a * as may make 
her frame all her Actions by them, and gain her 
the Honour and Eſteem of all the World. 

I very much wonder, ſaid Signor Gaſpar Pal- 
lavicino ſmiling, ſince you allow Women Letters, 
Chaſtity, and Magnanimity, a Greatneſs of 
Soul, and Temperance, you will not alſo give 
them the Reins of Government, and ler them 
rule in Cities, and make Laws, and lead Armies, 
and let the Men fir ſpinning in the Kitchen. 

Perhaps too, this would not be amiſs, repli- 
ed Signor Jalian, alſo ſmiling, for do you not 
know, proceeded he, that Plato (who indeed was 
no Woman's Friend) gives them the Government 
of Cities, and the Men all other martial Exer- 
ciſes? Do you think there cannot be as many Wo- 
men wad in the World, who underſtand the 
Government of Cities, and the Command of Ar- 
mies, as well as Men? Bur I have not aſſigned 
them theſe Offices, becauſe I am forming a Court 
Lady, not a Queen. I plainly ſee you have a Mind 
eaſily to revive that Calumny, Signor Octavian 
raiſed Yeſterday againſt the Ladies; which is, that 
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they were imperfect Creatures, and unapt for 
any virtuous Action, and of little or no ,Worth, 
or Value, in reſpect of Men: But moſt certainly 
if you really think ſo, you are both of you in a 
very great Error. in 

I will not revive, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, things 
that are paſt ; but it is you who would fain preis 
me to ſpeak ſomewhat that might offend theſe 
Ladies, and make them my Enemies, as you, with 
falſly flattering of them, will gain their good Will. 
But they are ſo wiſe above others, that they love 
Truth better, tho' it make not ſo much for them, 
than falſe and extravagant Praiſe. Nor do they 
take it ill, that any one ſhould ſay, that Men are 
more worthy ; and they will freely own, that you 
have ſpoken Wonders, and aſſigned to the Court- 
Lady certain ridiculous Impoſſibilities, and ſo ma- 
ny Virrues, that Socrates and Cato, and all the Phi- 
loſophers in the World, are nothing to her. 
And, to tell you the plain Truth, I wonder 
you are not aſhamed thus ro exceed your Bounds, 
where it ought to have ſufficed you to have form- 
ed this Lady beautiful, diſcreet, honeſt and affa- 
ble, ro underſtand Converſation without running 
into Detraction, and be entertaining in Dancing, 
Muſick, Repartee, and other ſuch like things we 
daily fee practiſed in Courts. But to go about to 
give her a Knowledge of all Things in the World, 
and to aflign her thoſe Virtues which ſo ſeldom are 
ſeen in Men, nay even thoſe famous Men of An- 
tiquity, is a thing inſupportable, and what to me 
1s a Pain to hear. 

Now, that Women are imperfe& Creatures, 
and conlequently of leſs Dignity than Men, and 
not capable of thoſe Virtues they are, I will no 
other wiſe affirm, becauſe the high Merit gf ele 
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Ladies is ſufficient to prove me a Liar: But thus 
much I muſt ſay, that moſt wiſe Men have writ- 
ten, that Nature, becauſe ſhe is always inclined 
and intent to make things moſt perfect, would, 
if ſhe could, continually produce Men; and when 
a Woman is born, it is a Fault or Deficiency of 
Nature, and contrary to what ſhe would do, as 
it is ever ſeen in thoſe, who come into the World 
blind or lame, or with ſome other Impediment ; 
and as it is in Trees, where a great deal of Fruit 
never comes to Maturity. 17 0 | 

Even ſo a Woman may be (aid to be produced 
by Accident, or Chance; and that this is fo, ob- 
ſerve well the Operations of both Man and Wo- 
man, and by them frame your Judgment of the 
Perfection of each. However, ſince theſe De- 
fects in Women are the Faults of Nature, that 
has ſo produced them, we ought not for this to 
hate them, nor fail in having that Reſpect that is 
due to them; but to eſteem and value them above 
what they are, to me is an Error the moſt mani- 
feſt in the World. 

Signor Julian expected here, that Signor Gaſ- 
par would have proceeded, but, when he ſaw he 
was ſilent, he ſpoke thus. | be 

Of the Imperfection of Women I think you 
have made uſe of a very cold Argument, to which 
(though perhaps it may not be convenient to en- 
ter into ſuch ſubtle Diſputes) I anſwer according 
to the Opinion of the = and according to 


Truth, that Subſtance, in whatever thing it be, 


cannot receive more or leſs; for as no Stone can 
be more perfectly à Stone than another, in rela- 
tion to the Eſſence of Stone; nor one Piece of 
Wood more perfectly Wood than another; ſo 
one Man cannot be more perſectly a Man than 

i | another; 
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another; and conſequently the Male cannot be 


more perfect than the Female, as to its formal 
Subſtance; for both the one and the other are 


If then you will tell me, that the Man is more 
perfect than the Woman, tho' not in Relation to 
their Eſſence, but only on Account of Accidents, 
IT anſwer, that theſe Accidents muſt conſiſt either 
in the Body, or the Mind; if in the Body, be- 
cauſe the Man is more robuſt, nimble, and more 
able to endure Labour, I ſay, this is an Argument 
of ſmall Perfection; for amongſt Men themlclves, 
ſuch as excell in theſe Qualities are not the more 
valued for them; and in War, where there is ever 
Occaſion for the greateſt Strength and Toil, the 
moft robuſt are not the moſt eſteemed. | 

If in the Mind, I fay, whatever things Men 
can know and underſtand, the ſame can W omen 
too ; and where the Intellect of the one can pe- 
netrate, there alſo can the other. 

- Here he pauſed a little, and with a Smile went 
on; Do you not know, that this Principle is 
held in Philoſophy, that thoſe who are tender in 
Fleſh are apt of Mind? There is no doubt then, 
bur Women, being more tender of Fleſh, are alſo 
apter of Mind, and of a Mind more accommo- 
dared ro Speculation than Men. 

But to ſay no more of this, and becauſe you hint- 
ed that I ſhould prove the Perfection of each Sex 
by their Operations, I ſay, that if you conſider 
the Effects of Nature, you will find, that ſhe pro- 
duces Women as they are, not as a Chance, but 
accommodated to ſome End; for tho? ſhe forms 
them of a Body not robuſt and ftrong, 1 a 

ſweet 
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ſweet Diſpoſition, and many other Qualities con- 
trary to thoſe of Men, yet do the Conditions of 
Both tend to one and the ſame End: For if, thro? 
this Weakneſs, Women have leſs Courage, they are 
at the ſame time more wary. Mothers therefore 
breed up their Children, and Fathers inſtruct 
them, and with Power acquire that abroad, which 
Women by their Care conſerve at Home, which 
is no leſs commendable. 

If then you will conſider the Hiſtories of An- 
tiquity (tho' Men have been always moſt ſparing 
to write of Women) and even thoſe of modern 
Times, you will find, that Virtue reigned ever as 
much with the Women as the Men: And ſuch 
Women there have alſo been, who have waged 
War, and obtained glorious Victories, 888 | 
Kingdoms with the moſt conſummate Wiſdom 
and Juſtice, and done whatever could be done by 
Man. 

In relation to Sciences, do you not remember 
to have read a great many well acquainted with 
Philoſophy ? others who have excelled in Poetry? 
others again that have pleaded at the Bar molt elo- 
quently, as Occaſion ſerved, either for the Plain- 
tiff, or Defendant ? 

It would be roo long to mention thoſe who 
have excelled in manual Operations, nor is it ne- 
ceſſary here. If then in effential Subſtance the 
Man 1s no more perfect than the Woman, nor yet 
in Accidents, (and of this, beſides Reaſon, one 
ſees the Effects) I cannot tell wherein his Per- 
fection conſiſts. 

And becauſe, you ſaid, Nature is always intent 
to produce Things moſt perfect, and therefore, if 
ſhe could, would always produce a Man; and 
that the Production of a Woman's rather a De- 
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ſect in Nature, than her Intention; I anſwer, 
this is DOONEY to be denied; nor can I ſee any 

he leaſt Reaſon, why you ſhould fay, that the 

ntention of Nature is not to produce Women, 
without whom Mankind cannot be preſerved; of 
which cven Nature her ſelf is more deſirous than 
of any rhing elle; becauſe, by means of this So- 
ciety of Male and Female, ſhe produces Children, 
who return thoſe Benefits they themſelves have 
receiyed in their Infancy to their Parents in their 
old Age, by comforting and nouriſhing of them 
and afterwards renew themſelves by generating o- 
ther Children, of whom they alſo expect in cheir 
old Age to receiye that which they in their young- 
er Days beſtowed on their own Parents; where- 
by Nature, running as it were in a Circle, ac- 
compliſhes an Eternity, and in this Senſe gives to 
Mortals an Immortality. 

Since then the Woman is as neceſſary for this 
End as the Man, I cannot ſce for what Reaſon 
one ſhould be ſaid to be produced by Chance, 
more than the other. 

It is true, Nature always has an Intention to 
produce things the moſt perfect, and therefore 
intends to produce Man in his Species, but 
not Male more than Female: Nay, were it 
ſo that ſhe produccd always the Male, then moſt 
certainly it would be a very great Imperfection; 
for as of the Body and the Soul there reſults a 


Compoſitum (more noble than its Parts) which 


is Man; ſo of the Society of Male and Female 
there reſults a Compoſitum, conſervative of hy- 
man Species, without which the Parts would be 
deſtroyed z for which Reaſon, by Nature, Male 
and Female are always together, nor can the one 
exist without the other: So that, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
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ing, he ought not to be called a Male that has not 
22 according to the Definition of the one 
and the other; nor ſhe a Female that has not a 
Male. ee 

And foraſmuch as one Sex alone demonſtrates 

an Imperfection, the Divines of old Times attri- 
bute both the one and the other to God. This 
made Orpheus ſay, that Jupiter was both Male and 
Female. And it is even ſaid in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that God formed both Male and Female, 
according to his own Likeneſs. And the Poets 
frequently in diſcourſing of the Gods confound 
Sexes. 

I would not have us, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, en- 
ter into theſe ſubtle Points, for theſe Ladies will 
not underſtand them : And though I anſwer you 
with very good Reaſons, yet will they believe, or 
at leaſt «moe to believe, that Tam in the wrong, 
and p ently give Sentence againſt me: Yet ſince 
we have entred into them, I will only ſay this, 
(and you know it is the Opinion of the wiſeſt 
Men) that Man is likened to Form, the Woman 
to Matter; and therefore as Form is perfecter 
than Matter, nay, as it gives it its very Eſſence, 
ſo of Conſequence is Man more perfect than Wo- 
man. 

And I remember very well to have heard, that 
a great Philoſopher in his Problems, makes this 
Queſtion, why it happens, that, naturally a Woman 
always loves the Man that firſt enjoyed her; and 
a Man, on the contrary, hates the Woman who 
firſt beſtowed her Favours on him ? To which he 
gives this Anſwer; that in this A& the Woman 
receives of the Man Perfection, and the Man of 
the Woman Imperfection. For which Reaſon of 
the Philoſopher, a Man naturally loves the Thing 


that 
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that makes him perfect, and hates That which 
makes him imperfect. 

Beſides this, a great Argument of the Perfec- 
tion of the Man, and the Imperfection of the 
Woman, is, that generally every Woman wiſhes 
ſhe was a Man, by a certain Inſtin& of Nature, 
which teaches her to with for farther Perfection. 

The poor Souls, ſaid Signor Julian, do not wiſh 
to be Men, to make themſelves more perfect, but to 
have Liberty, and to be rid of that unreaſonable Do- 
minion Men have, of their own Authority, ufurped 
over them: And the Similitude you bring of Mat- 
ter and Form, is not alike in every Point, becauſe the 
Woman is not made ſo perfect by Man, as Matter is 
by Form; for Matter receives its very Eſſence 
from Form, and cannot exiſt without it. 

Nay, the more Matter, Forms have, the greater 
Imperfection have they, and ſeparated from it, are 
moſt perfect: But Woman does not receive her 
Eſſence from Man; nay, as ſhe is made perfect by 
Man, ſo does ſhe make him perfect; whence both 
unite for Generation, - which neither, of them- 
ſelves, can do. | 
The Caule then of the continual Love of the 
Woman, towards the firſt Man that. enjoyed 
her, and of the Hatred of the Man towards the 
firſt Woman, I cannot ſay, is what Ariftotle 
affirms in his Problems; but I impute it to 
the Conſtancy and Stability of the Woman, and 
the wavering and inconſtant Temper of the 
Man, and that not without natural Reaſon: For 
ſince the Male is naturally hot, by that Quality he 

rows light, moveable, and inconſtant; And the 

939 — on the contrary, tho' cold, receives 
Quiet, Conſtancy, and more fixed Impreſſions. 

Here Donna Emilia turning to Signor * 

1 or 
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for the Love of God, * ſhe, come out of your 
Matters and Forms, Males and Females, and 5 K 
that we may underſtand you, for we underſtand 
very well the ill Things Signor Octavian, and Sig- 
nor Gaſpar, have ſaid of us; but ſince we do not 
underſtand which Way you defend us, I think 
this is little to the Purpoſe, and leaves in every 
one's Mind, that ill Impreſſion which our Ene- 
mies have made of us. 

Give us not this Name, Madam, replied Signor 
Gaſpar, ſince it is more proper for Signor Julian, 
who by giving Women falſe Praiſes, intimates in 
reality, that there can be none true of them. 

Doubt not, Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, but 
they ſhall have a full Anſwer, but I will not rail 
upon the Men without Reaſon, as they have up- 
on the Women. And * if there be an 
one here that has a Mind to write this our Diſ- 
courſe, I ſhould be ſorry that in the Place where 
thoſe Matters and Forms are underſtood, the pre- 
tended Reaſons and Arguments Signor Gaſpar 
urges againſt you, ſhould go unanſwered. 

know not, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, how you, Sir, 
can deny, that the Man, thro' his natural Quali- 
ty, is not more perfect than the Woman, who is 
cold of Complexion, and the Man hot; and cer- 
tainly Heat is much more noble and more gerfect 
than Cold, becauſe it is active and ding 5 
and, as you very well know, the Heavens 
infuſe only Heat, and not Cold, which does 
not enter into the Works of Nature. And 
therefore as Women are cold of Complexion, I 
think, for that Reaſon, they are puſillanimous and 
fearful. 5 

Will you ſtill, anſwered Signor Julian, conti- 
nue your Chicanes? But you ſhall find your ſelf 

involved 
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ihyolved in inſuperable Difficulties, and therefore 
give due Attention to what I am going to ſay. 
2 12 * that Heat, in it ſelf, is more perfect than 
Cold, but this does not follow in 1 — and 
3 for if it were ſo, then that Body 
which is moſt hot, would be the moſt perfect; 
which is falſe, becauſe temperate Bodies are moſt 
perfect. I own alfo, that Woman is of a colder 
Complexion than Man, which, thro' too much 
Hear, is far from being ttmperate z but that of a 
Woman is temperate, or at leaſt is much nearer 
fo than Man's, becauſe ſhe has within her a Moi- 
ſture proportionate to that naturalHeat,which thro? 
too Anek linen ſooner reſolves and conſumes. 

She has alſo ſuch a kind of Cold, as reſiſts and 
comforts the natural Heat, and brings it nearer to 
Temper, whereas in Man exceſſive Heat reduces 
the natural Heat to its laſt Degree, which wanting 
Nutriment ſoon reſolves; and becauſe Men, in 
Generation, ſooner grow dry than Women, it 
often happens, for that Reaſon, that they are ſhort- 
ter lived; for which Reaſon this Perfection may 
be alſo given to Women, that living longer than 
Men, they execute the Intention of Nature more 
than Men. 

Of the Heat, that the Heavens beſtow on us, we 
talk not now, becauſe it is quite different from 
that of which we at preſent diſcourſe; and which, 
as it gives Nutrition to all things ſublunary, as well 
Hot as Cold, it cannot be contrary to Cold. But 
the Fearfulneſs of Women, tho' it argue an Im- 
perfection, yet it is the Effect of a worthy Cauſe, 
that is, the Subtility and Promptitude of the Spi- 
rits, which ſpeedily repreſent the Species to the 
Intellect, and for that Reaſon are eaſily diſturbed 


at things exteriour. 
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You have often ſeen ſome Men, who fear neither 
Death nor any thing clſe, yet are they not for 
that Reaſon to be eſteemed Men of Valour and 
true Courage, becauſe they do not know the Dan- 

er, but go out like Madmen, where they ſee a 
Road opened for them, and think no more of 
it; and this proceeds from a certain Stupidity of 
the Spirits. | 

A Madman cannot then be ſaid to have Cou- 
rage, but true Magnanimity proceeds from a proper 
Deliberation, and a determined Will, and to eſteem 
Honour and Duty more than all the Dangers of 
the World, and (tho' Death be certain) to be of 
Heart and Mind ſo firm, that the Sentiments cannot 
be hindred but do their Office, both in relation 
to Diſcourſe and Thought, as if they were the 
moſt quier and compoſed. 35 

Men endued with ſuch Qualities, we have ſeen 
and known; and there are, and in old Times have 
been, ſuch Women too, who have ſhewed a 
Greatneſs of Soul, and performed in the World, 
Actions worthy infinite Commendation, as well 
as Men. be 

Theſe Effects, ſaid Frigio, began when the firſt 
Woman in offending made others alſo offend the 
Almighty, and left Death to Mankind for an In- 
heritance, and all thoſe various kinds of Sorrow, 
Affliction, Miſery, and Calamity, which the 
World groans under to this Day. 

If you have a mind to enter into things ſacred, 
ſaid Signor Julian, I muſt aſk you whether this 
fame Offence was not rectified allo by a Woman 
who has been of greater Advantage to us, than 
the former was injurious ? So that That very Fault 
thus ſo amply repaired, is ſtiled moſt happy? But 
it is not my Buſineſs here to tell you how much 
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inferiour all created Beings are to the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin in Dignity, becauſe 1 would not intermix our 

iſcourſe with ſacred Matters; neither will I re- 
hearſe how many Women, with an unparallelled 
Conſtancy, have ſuffered the moſt cruel Deaths 
under Tyrants for the Name of Chriſt; nor thoſe, 
who with learned Arguments have confounded 
Idolaters. And if you anſwer, that this was a Mi- 
racle, and the Grace of God, I ſay, it was fo in- 
deed: But I ſay alſo, that no Virtue deſerves more 
Praiſe than that which is approved by the Teſti- 
mony of God. You may ſee allo a great many 
others, of whom there has not been ſo much ſaid, 
if you read St. Jerome, who celebrates ſome Wo- 
men of his Time with ſuch wonderful Encomi- 
ums, that they might be ſufficient for the moſt 
holy Man that ever was. 

Imagine with yourſelf then, how many there 
have been of whom there is no mention made at 
all, becauſe the poor Women keep themſelves re- 
ſerved, without the pompous Pride of ſeeking a 
Name of Holineſs among the People, as a great 
many Men do now a-days, curſt Hypocrites as 
they are; who having forgotten, or rather made 
ſlighr of, the Doctrine of Chriſt, which adviſes 
a Man when he faſts to anoint his Face, that he 
appcar not unto Men to faſt ; and commands Pray- 
er, Alms, and other good Works to be done, not 
in the Market-place, nor Synagogues, but in ſe- 
cret, fo that the Left-Hand know not what the 
Right-Hand docs. Theſe on the contrary affirm 
no Treaſure in the World to be greater, than to 

ive 4 good Example; and thus by crooking their 
Necks, and fixing their Eyes upon the Ground, 
giving out that they will not ſpeak to a Woman, 


nor eat any thing but raw Herbs, with ſmoaky 
| Looks 
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Looks and tatter'd Weeds beguile the ſimple; 
But, for all this external Sanctity, they cannor 
abſtain from falſifying Wills; ſowing mortal Ha- 
tred between Man and Wife; and are ſometimes 
guilty even of Poiſoning, Sorcery, and Enchant- 
ments, and all kind of Ribaldry x and afterwards 
alledge a certain Authority of their own Head, 
which ſays, Si non caſte, tamen cautè; that is, if 
not chaſily, at leaſt cautiouſly : And with this Me- 
dicine they fancy they heal up every Sore, how 
large ſoever; and, as with good Realon, per- 
ſuade him that is not cautious, that God ſoon for- 
gives all Offences, how heinous ſoever they may 
be, provided they be kept ſecret, and give no ill 
Example. ER 
Thus with a Veil of Holineſs, and this miſ- 
chievous Device, they many times turn all their 
Thoughts to defile the chaſte Mind of ſome Wo- 
man; oftentimes to ſow Variance amongſt Bre- 
thren,. to govern States; ſet up one, and depoſe 
the other; to chop off Heads, impriſon and pro- 
ſcribe; and be the Miniſters of all Villany, and 
che Depoſitaries of the Rapine and Robberies that 
4 great many Princes commit. | 
Others again; who have ſhook hands and bid 
an eternal Farewel to Shame, take a delight to 
appear fine and delicate, with their Crown and 
Beard cloſe ſhaved, and well cloathed; lifting up 
their Caſſocks, as they walk along, to ſhew their 
Shoes cloſely drawn on, and the quaint Diſpoſi- 
tion of their Perſon in their Salutations. Others 
there are, who uſe certain Looks and Movements 
even at Maſs, which they think very well become 
them, and make People look at them; wicked 
Miſcreants ! not only far remote from Religion, 
but all good Manners. And when their diltelute 
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Life is objected to them, they make a Jeſt of ir, 
and laugh at thoſe that tell them of it, as if they 
would turn their very Vices into Praite. 

Certainly, ſaid Donna Emilia, you take a great 
deal of Satisfaction in ſpeaking ill of the Friers, 
ſince you have fallen into this Diſcourſe without 
any Neceſſity. But has commit a very great Sin 
in murmuring againſt religious People, and bur- 
then your Chelkience without any Advantage; 
for were it not for them, who pray to God for 
us, we ſhould have far greater Scourges than we 
already have. 

How came you to gueſs ſo right, Madam, faid 
Signor Julian laughing, that I meant the Friers, 
ſince 1 named them not; but in Truth this is 
not murmuring, for I ſpeak it plain and openly ; 
but 1 do not mean the good, but the bad and 

uilty ; of whom I have not ſpoken the thou- 
findrh part that I know. 

Do not talk any more of Friers, replied Don- 
na Emilia; for I think it a great Sin to hear you, 
and if you go on, I muſt withdraw. 

Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, I obey. But to 
return to our Subject: I ſay, that Signor Ga/- 
par ſhall not find me out any excellent Man, but 
I will produce a Woman as excellent, either in 
his Wife, Sitter, or Daughter, and ſometimes 
much more. Beſides, ſome have been of infinite 
Advantage to their Huſbands, and have broken 
them of many Errors, and ill Habits. ' 

Since therefore Women are, as we have de- 
clared, naturally as apt for the ſelf-ſame Virtues 
as Men are, the Proof of which has been often 
ſeen; I cannot conceive why, in giving them that 
which is not only poſſible for them to have, and 


in reality now have, and formerly have very _ 
had, 
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had, I ſhould be thought to ſpeak Wonders, as 
Signor Gaſpar was pleaſed to object to me; con- 
ſidering that there always have been in the World, 
and now at preſent are, ſeveral Women as near 
the Court-Lady I have formed, as Men near the 
Courtier theſe Gentlemen here have faſhioned. 

Thoſe Reaſons, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, which have 
Experience againſt them, moſt certainly are not 
valid; and truly, if I were to aſk you what theſe 
great Women are, or have been ſo worthy our 
Praiſe as the great Men; whoſe Wives, Siſters, 
or Daughters they were; or who have been the 
Occaſion of any Goodnels z or ſuch as have bro- 
ken them, as you ſay, of their Errors and ill Ha- 
bits, I believe, it would be a very troubleſome 
Taſk. 

If it prove a troubleſome Taſk to me, ſaid Sig- 
nor Julian, it would be on Account of their vaſt 
Numbers: And if Time would admit, I could 
relate to you the Hiſtory of Octavia, Wife of 
Mark Anthony, and Siſter to Auguſtus; of Por- 
cia, the Daughter of Cato, and Wife of Brutus 
of Caia Cecilia, Wife to Tarquinius Priſcus; of 
Cornelia, Daughter to Scipio; and of infinite o- 
thers, which are moſt known : And nor only 
thoſe of our Country, but alſo among the Bar- 
barians 3 as that of Alexandra, the Wife of 
Alexander King of the Jews, who, after the 
Death of her Huſband, ſeeing the People in an 
Uproar, and running to Arms in order to deſtroy 


his two Sons he had left behind, to avenge them- 


ſelves on Account of that ſtri& and cruel Slavery 
their Father had kept them in, by her good Con- 
duct aſſuaged that juſt Fury, and in a Moment, 
with her Prudence, rendered thoſe tumultuous 
Spirits favourable to the Children, whom their 
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Father for many Years by infinite Injuries had 
made their greateſt Foes. 

Tell us, at leaſt, ſaid Donna Emilia, what ſhe 
did. She perceiving her Children in ſuch extreme 
Danger, ſaid Signor Julian, immediately cauſed 
Alexander's Body to be caſt out into the middle of 
the Market-place and calling to her the Citizens, 
ſhe ſaid, She knew their Minds were fired with 
juſteſt Fury againſt her Huſband, for the cruel 
Injuries he ſo wickedly had done to them well de- 
ſerved it; and as, while he lived, ſhe uſed all her 
Endeavours to draw him from ſuch an abandoned 
Courle of Life, ſo now ſhe was ready to con- 
vince them, that ſhe would help to chaſtiſe him 
now dead, as much as poſſibly ſhe could, and 
therefore that they ſhould rake that Body of his, 
and give it to be devoured by Dogs, and torn in 
pieces in the moſt cruel manner ſhe could ima- 
gine; but ſhe deſired them to take pity upon the 
innocent Children, that could not only be in no 
Fault, but could not poſſibly be conſcious of their 
Father's Crimes. | 
Of ſuch Force and Efficacy were theſe Words, 
that the Tumult was in a Moment calmed ; and 
that Fury, juſt before ſo dreadful, turned into fo 
tender an Affection, that they not only with one 
Accord choſe thoſe two Children for their Lords, 
but even gave the dead Body an honourable In- 
rerment. 5 

Here Signor Julian, after having pauſed a lit- 
tle, proceeded in his Diſcourſe. And do you not 
know, ſaid he, that the Wife and Siſters of 
Mithridates ſnewed a far leſs Fear of Death than 
Mithridates himſelf; and that Adrubal's Wife 
in the like Caſe ſurpaſſed her Huſband ? Would 
not Harmonia, Daughter to Hiero the Hracu- 
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ſan, have died in the Conflagration of her Coun- 
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Where Obſtinacy prevails, no doubt, ſaid Fri- 
gio, but now and then one may find ſome Wo- 
men that will never altcr their Reſolution as the 
Taylor's Wife, being under W ater in the Duck- 
ing- ſtool for an inveterate Scold, when ſhe could 
no longer call him Pricklouſe, made Signs with 
her Hands to the fame Purport. 

Obſtinacy, replied Signor Julian laughing, 
when it is bent to a virtuous End, ought to be 
called Conſtancy; as in Epicaria a Libertine (or 
freed Woman) of Rome, who, being appriſed of 
a Conſpiracy againſt Nero, was of ſuch Conſtan⸗ 
cy, that tho' the was torn to pieces with Tor- 
tures the moſt cruel that could be invented, ne- 
ver diſcovered any one of the Accomplices, tho” 
at the ſame time a great many of the Nobility, 
and even Senators too, thro' Fear accuſed ſeveral 
of their Brethren, and moſt dear and intimate 
Friends. 

What fay you of Leona, in whoſe Honour 
the Athenians dedicated a Lioneſs of Braſs with- 
out a Tongue, in Sign of her Silence ? For ſhe, 
in like manner, being privy to a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Tyrants, was nothing terrified at the Death 
of two great Men her Friends; and tho' ſhe was 
likewiſe torn with an infinity of Tortures the 
moſt cruel in the World, never diſcloſed a Syllable. 

I think, ſaid Donna Margaretta Gonzagua, you 
are too conciſe in your Narration concerning theſe 
noble Actions of our Sex. For though thele our 
Enemies have heard and read them, yet they make 
ſemblance not to know them, and would have 
their Memory for ever loſt ; but if you wall, let 


ys hear them, they will at leaſt do us Honour, 
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With all my Soul, Madam, faid Signor Juli- 
an; and now [Ill tell you of one, who perform- 
ed ſuch a remarkable Action, as I believe even Sig- 
nor Gaſpar himſelf will grant very few Men ever 
did ; which is this. 

In Marſeilles there was heretofore a Cuſtom, 
that was thought to come firſt out of Greece; 
which was, that Poiſon mixed with Hemlock 
was expoled publickly, and they, who had a mind 
to make ule of it, might lawfully do it, after 
having informed the Senate that they were weary 
of their Lives, thro' Dilcontent, or any other 
plauſible Cauſe : In the Preſence of Pompey 
lere Frigio, interrupting him, ſaid ; I ſup- 
— now we ſhall have a tedious old Woman's 

tory. 

See, Madam, faid Signor F 4 eng. to Donna 
Margaretta, Frigio will not ſuffer me to ſpeak. 

I would have told you of a Woman, who, after 
ſhe had 'acquainted the Senate that ſhe ought to 
die, with a glad Countenance took the Poiſon in 
Pompey's Preſence, with ſuch Conſtancy of Mind, 
and ſuch prudent and loving Exhortations to her 
Friends, that Pompey, and all who ſaw in a Wo- 
man fo great an Aſſurance in the dreadful Paſſage 
of Death, remained not withour ſhedding Tears 
in the higheſt Aſtoniſhmenr. 

And I remember too, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, to 
have read in an Oration of an unfortunate Huſ- 
band, who aſked leave of the Senate to die, al- 
ledging he had a very juſt Cauſe z for he could 
not any longer ſupport the perpetual Din of his 
Wife's Tongue, and had much rather drink the 
Poiſon, than endure any longer the Torture of 
her inceſſant Clamour. 

How many poor Women, ſaid Signor Julian, 
72h. 24 would 
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would have juſt Cauſe to aſk leave to die, that 
they might no longer ſuffer, I do not ſay the ill 
Words, but the ill Actions of their Huſbands ? 
and I know my ſelf ſome that ſuffer in this World 
ſuch Milery, as one may fay they are in Hell. 

And are there not again, anſwered Signor Ga/- 
par, an Infinity of Huſbands, that are ſo much 
0 and tormented by their Wives, that they 
wiſh continually for the happy Hour of their 
Death, that they may be delivered from their e- 
ternal Tormentors ? 

And what Diſpleaſure can Women do to their 
Huſbands, replied Signor Julian, that is ſo reme- 
dileſs as that which Huſbands do to their Wives; 
who, though not for Love, are obedient to them 
thro” Fear? 

You are much in the * of it, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar ; for whatever Good they do proceeds on- 
ly from Fear; for there are _ few Women in 
the World but what hate their Huſbands in their 
Hearr. 

Quite the contrary, ſaid Signor Fulian; and if 
you will but remember what you have read, you 
will find in all Hiſtories, that the Wives gene- 
rally love their Huſbands much more than They 
do their Wives. Where have you ever known, 
that a Huſband ſhewed ſo much Love towards 
his Wife, as Camma did towards her Huſband ? 

I do not know who ſhe was, ſaid Signor Ga/- 
par, nor what ſigns of Love ſhe ſhewed. 

Hear then, ſaid Signor Julian; and you, Don- 
na Margaretta remember it well. This Camma 
was a moſt beautiful young Woman, endued with 
ſo much Modeſty, and had ſuch an agreeable Car- 
riage, as rendered her no leſs amiable than her 
Beauty; but, above all, ſne was admired for her 
ſingular 
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ſingular Affection to her Huſband, whoſe Name 
was §ynattus. | 

It happened, that another Gentleman of great- 
er Authority than Synattus, and in a manner Ty- 
rant of the City where they lived, fell in Love 
with her; and after he had attempted by all ways 
and means to gain her, but in vain, bethinking 
himſelf that the Love ſhe bore to her Huſband 
was the only Cauſe that obſtructed his Deſires, 
cauſed the unhappy Synattus to be murdered. 
He ſtill purſued his Solicitations, but had no bet- 
ter Succeſs than before. His Love ſtill rather en- 
creaſing by her Refuſal, he was reſolved to take 
her for his Wife, tho' ſhe was much inferiour to 
him in Quality. 

This being made known to her Relations by 
Sinoris, for that was his Name, they undertook 
to perſuade her to it; at the ſame time giving her 
ro underſtand, that it would turn much to her 
Advantage to accept this Offer, and very dange- 
rous for her, as well as them, to refuſe it; who, 
after ſeveral Days, at laſt contented. Sinoris was 
overjoyed at this, and gave Orders immediately 
ro have the Marriage celebrated with all Expe- 
dition. When they entred the Temple of Diana, 
Gamma had cauſed to be brought to her a certain 
ſweet Drink, which ſhe had prepared; and beſore 
the Image of that Goddeſs drank one Half of it, 
and with her own Hand gave the Remainder (for 
ſuch was the Cuſtom at that time) to her Huſ- 
band, who drank it up. 2 

Camma, when ſhe ſaw this, knecling down be- 
fore the Statue, in a kind of Tranſport of Joy 
thus ſaid; O Goddeſs, thou who knoweſt the 
Bottom of my Soul, now bear me witneſs, with 
how much Difficulty J have ſurvived my. 

l deareſt 
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deareſt Conſort! what mortal Pains I have ſuffer- 
ed to protract a wretched Life! in which no o- 
ther Hopes of Joy I entertained, but that of dear 
Revenge; which now I ſee approach with un- 
ſpeakable Pleaſure and Content. Therefore, with 
utmoſt Tranſport go I hence, to ſeek the ſweet 
Society of that dear Soul, whom both in Life 
and Death I loved better, far better than my own. 
And thou, moſt wretched Monſter ! moſt bloody 
Caitiff ! who thoughr'ſt ro claſp me in thy odious 
Arms, haſte: for a bridal Bed to ſeek a Grave; 
for to the Shade of my moſt loved Synattus of 
thee I make a Sacrifice. . 11 

At this Sinoris, amazed and already feeling the 
direful Effects of the poiſonous Potion, ſought 
every Remedy, but all in vain: And Camma had 
the good Fortune, before ſhe expired, to hear of 
the Death of Sinoris ; which as ſoon as ſhe was 


informed of, ſhe laid her ſelf on her Bed with 


extreme Satisfaction, with her Eyes looking up to 
Heaven, and continually calling upon Synattus : 
O my dear Soul! faid ſhe, my deareſt Synattus 7 
ſince now I have beſtowed, for the laſt Preſent 
I could make thee, both Revenge and Tears, and 
nothing now remains that I can do for thee, 


fly the World, and gladly leave this Life; with- 


out thee, Heaven knows, a cruel wretched State, 
and which was only for Love of thee ever agree- 
able. Come then, and meet me, my dear Lord! 
O come, embrace this Soul with ſa much Tranſ- 
port, as ſhe now feels, who joyfully flies to meet 
thee ! This ſaid, ſhe ſpread out her Arms, as if 
ſhe were going to embrace him, and expired. 
What think you now of this, good Frigio? 
J think, fiid Frigio, you have a mind to ſet 
2 theſe 
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theſe Ladies a crying. But ſuppoſe all this to be 


true, there are no ſuch Women now a-days. 


Pardon me, Sir, ſaid Signor Julian; but there 
are. For in my Time there was a Gentleman of 
Piſa, whoſe Name was Tomaſo; of what Houſe, 
indeed, 1 have forgotten, though I have often 
heard it from my Father, who was his very great 
Friend, 

This Gentleman, one Day as he was going 
from Piſa to Sicily, in a ſmall Veſſel, about his 
own Affairs, was ſurpriſed by certain Mooriſh Ro- 
vers, before the Maſter of the Veſſel perceived 
them; and tho' all the Crew defended themſelves 
vigorouſly, yet being but few, and the Enemy ve- 
ry numerous, the Bark and all on Board of her 
were taken by the Barbarians; of whom ſeve- 


ral, as it happened, were much wounded, and 


of Conſequence amongſt them Tomaſo, who had 
behaved himſelf very valiantly, and with his own 
Hand had ſent into the other World a Brother 
of one of the Captains, who commanded theſe 
Veſſels. 

Upon which the Captain, as you may well 
imagine, for the Loſs of his Brother being enra- 
ged, would have him his Priſoner z and not omit- 
ting giving him every Day the Mooriſh Civility 
of the Baſtinado, brought him into Barbary ; 
where he was reſolved to puniſh him with what 
was worſe than Death, a Life full of continual 
Miſery and Pain. | | 
The Reft in a little time thro' various means 
were ſer at Liberty; and coming home, informed 
his Wife, Donna Argentina, and Children of the 
wretched Life that Tomaſo led amongſt the Infi- 
dels ; and whoſe Miſeries muſt inceſſantly et 
SG, | wWitnour 
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without any the leaſt Glimpſe of Liberty, unleſs 
thro' the wonderful Aſſiſtance of the Almighty. 
Of which when ſhe and they were fully appri- 
zed, and having tried all other means to free him, 
and in which Captivity he himſelf was reſigned 
to die; it happened, that a careful Piety fo rouz- 
ed the Soul and Courage of one of his Sons, 
whoſe Name was Paulo, that, having no manner 
of Regard to any Danger, he was relolyed either 
to die, or free his Father; which glorious De- 
ſign he executed, and with ſuch Secrecy, that he 
arrived in Leghorn, before it was known in Bar- 
bary, that he was gone from thence. _ 

From Leghorn, where Tomaſo was ſafely arri- 
ved, he wrote to Argentina, informing her of his 
Liberty, and where he was, and that the next 
Day he deſigned to fee her. 

The good Lady was ſtruck with ſuch a ſudden 
Joy, that ſhe ſhould ſo ſoon, thro* the admirable 
and pious Conduct of her Son, ſec her dear Huſ- 
band, whom ſhe ſo much loved, and whom once 
ſhe believed ſhe ſhould never ſee = 3 when ſhe 
had read the Letter, lifting up her Eyes to Heaven, 
cried out in a kind of Extaſy, My Dear! my Life! 
my Tomaſo / and immediately, falling to the 
Ground, expired. A cruel Sight! and enough to 
temper human Minds, to draw them from defiring 
exceſſive Joys. 

How do you know, Signor, ſaid Frigio, but 
ſhe died for Sorrow that her Huſband was re- 
turned? 

Becauſe, replied Signor Julian, her whole Life 
ſpoke the Reverſe. And for my part I think, 
this ſad Accident happened, becauſe the Soul, 
not able to endure the Delay of ſeeing him with 
the Eyes of her Body, forſook it; and drawn by 


eager 


. 
eager Deſire by reading the Letter, fled thirher 
where her Thoughts had already lown.  _ 

Perhaps, faid Signor Ga/par, this Woman was 
over-loving ; for Women always are in the Ex- 
tremes, which is very ill; and you ſee, this very 
Woman on being over- loving did an Injury to her 
ſelf, her Hufband, and Children; and turned in- 
to Sorrow that Joy they had on account of that 
dangerous and deſired Liberty. 

I inſtance her, ſaid Signor Julian, for one of 
thoſe who are certain Evidences of conjugal Af- 
fection: For of ſuch as have been the Occaſion 
of great Good to the World, I could name an 
Infinity, and that tod of ſuch Antiquity; as to 
appear almoſt fabulous; and ſuch, who amon 
Men have been the Inventors of thoſe excellent 
things, as have worthily acquired them the Titles 
of Goddeſſes, as Pallas and Ceres; and the ver 
$ybills, by whoſe Mouth God himſelf has diſco- 
vered future Events to Mankind. 3 

Others again there have been, who have taught 
very ”u Men; as Aspaſia and Diotina, who by 
Sacrifices kept off for the Space of ten Vears a 
Plague that threatened Athens. I could name you 
Nicoſtrata, the Mother of Evander, who taught 
Letters to the Latins; and of another Woman 
who was Miſtreſs to Pindar; as alſo Corinna and 
Sappho, who were excellent in Poetry. And to 
ſay no more, perhaps Women no leſs than Men 
were the Occaſion of the Grandeur of antient 
Rome. | 

This, replied Signor Gaſpar, would be worth 
one's hearing. Give Attention then, ſaid Signor 
Julian, to what I am going to ſay. After Troy 
was taken, a great many Trojans ſcaped the Fury 
of the Greets; and fled, ſome one Way, fome 

another, 
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another, as their. Fortunes guided them : One 
Party of whom, after many a dreadful Storm at 
Sea, arrived in Italy; in that Country, where 
the Tyber falls into the Sea. On their Landi 
they began to ſeek for Neceſſaries of Life — 
the neighbouring Coaſts. The Women, whom 
they left aboard, began to form a beneficial Pro- 
ject, which might put a Period to their dange- 
rous and tedious Navigation,; and, inſtead of 
what they had loſt, recover another Country: And 
after they had conlulted together, in the Abſence 
of the Men, they ſer Fire to all the Ships; and 
ſhe, that firſt. put her Hand to it, was called 
Roma. | | 

However, fearing the Mens Diſpleaſure in their 
Rerurn, they went to meet them z and embracing, 
and lovingly kiſſing, ſome their Huſbands, others 
their Kindred and Relations, they took off their firſt 
Fire, and afterwards mildly diſcloſed to them the 
Motives of their ingenious Enterpriſe. Upon which 
the Trojans, on one Hand thro* Neceſſity, and on 
the other being kindly reccived by the Inhabitants, 
grew pleaſed with this Action of the Women, 
and lived there amongſt the Latins in that Place, 
which afterwards was Rome. And hence aroſe 
the antient Cuſtom among the Romans, of the 
Women kiſſing their Relations, when they met 
them. You ſee now what Help theſe Women 
were to the Beginning of Rome. TEE | 

The Sabine Women were no leſs a Help to aug- 
ment it, than the Trojans to begin it : For when 
Romulus had procured him the general Enmity of 
all his Neighbours, on Account of the Rape of 
their Women, was engaged in War on all Sides; 
to which thro? his Valour he ſoon put an End, 
except to the Sabine War, their King Titus Tatius 
being very wile and valiant. 
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But after ſeveral ſevere Conflicts, with great 
Loſs on both ſides, as they were preparing for 
freſh and cruel Combat, the Sabine Women, 
cloarhed in black, with their Hair torn and diſhe- 
velled, with weeping Eyes, not daunted at the 
Sight of glittering Arms ready for an Engage- 
ment, thruſt themſelves between their Huſ- 
bands and their Fathers ; imploring them in the 
moſt moving Manner not to imbrue their Hands 
in the Blood of Sons and Fathers, but that if 
they repined at this Alliance, they might turn 
their Fury againſt them; for that ir would be 
much better for them to die, than to live Wi- 
dows, and without either Brother, or Father; 
and at the ſame time to have that ſad and melan- 
choly Reflection, that their Children had been 
begotten by thoſe who flew their Fathers, and 
that they themſelves had been generated by thoſe 
who had killed their Huſbands. 

With theſe moving Complaints, ſome having 
their young Children in their Arms, of whom 
ſome could begin to ſpeak, and ſeemed to talk 
and play with their Grandfathers; to whom the 
Women, ſhewing their Grandchildren all weep- 
ing, ſaid, See here your own Blood, which with ſo 
much Rage and Fury you ſeek to ſpill. 

Of ſuch Prevalence was the Piety and Love 
of theſe Women, that there was not only con- 
cluded between the two jarring Kings an indiſſo- 
luble Friendſhip, but what was more wonderful, 
the Sabines came to live in Rome; and of two 
People reſulted one; which much augmented 
Rome : And this happy Event was entirely owing 
to thoſe wiſe and magnanimous Women, who 
were ſo well rewarded oy Romulus, that dividing 
the People into thirty Bands, he gave them the 
Name ot the Sabine Women. Here 
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Here Signor Julian pauſed, expecting ſome 
Anſwer — 4 1 who 1 
the other turning to him, ſaid; Do you not think, 
Signor, that theſe Women were the Occaſion, of 
a great deal of Good to their Huſbands, and help- 
ed to aggrandize Rome? | 

No doubt, faid Signor Gaſpar, but they deſerv- 
ed highly to be praiſed : But if you would re- 
hearſe the Faults of Women, as you have their 
good Actions, you would not have concealed, 
that in this very War of Titus Tatius a Woman 
betrayed Rome, and ſhewed the Enemy how to 
ſeize upon the Capitol, by which the Romans were 
almoſt ruined and undone. You mention One ill 
Woman, ſaid Signor Julian, and I name an In- 
finity of good ones ; but, beſides what I have 
mentioned, I could apply to my purpoſe a thou- 
ſand other Examples of Good done to Rome by 
Women, and tell on why there was one Tem- 
ple dedicated to Venus armata, and another to 
Venus calva; and on what Account the Feſtival 
of Maids was inſtituted in Honour of Juno, ſince 
it was theſe Maids who had freed the Town of 
Rome from the Ambuſhes of her Enemies: 

But to paſs over theſe ; did not that magnani- 
mous Act of diſcovering the Conſpiracy of Ca- 
tiline, for which Cicero is ſo much — 44 derive 
chiefly its Origin from a mean Woman; and 
who for that Reaſon may be ſaid to be the Oc- 
caſion of all the Good that Cicero boaſts he did 
the Common- wealth of Rome ? RY 

And would Time permit me; I could ſhew you, 
that Women have very often corrected Men of 
ſeveral Vices; but I am afraid I have grown al- 
ready too tedious ; for which Reaſon I have, ac- 
cording to my Power, acquitted my ſelf of the 
Charge 
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Charge theſe Ladies have laid upon me, and there- 
fore think to give an Opportunity to another, 
who may ſpeak Things more worthy your Atten- 
tion than I have done. | 
Do you not deprive the Women of the true 
Praiſes due to them, ſaid Donna Emilia; and re- 
member, tho' Signor Gaſpar, and perhaps Signor 
Octavian too, hear you with a great deal of Un- 
eaſineſs, yet do we, and theſe other Noblemen, 
hear you with a great deal of Pleaſure. 
However Signor Julian would have deſiſted, 
but all the Ladies entreating him to the contrary, 
he proceeded. Left I ſhould provoke, ſaid he, 
* Gaſpar, to be more my Enemy than he is, 
I ſhall only very briefly relate ſome Acts of certain 
Women, that occur to my Memory. | 
When Philip, Son to Demetrius, laid Siege to 
Chio, he cauſed Proclamation to be made, that 
whatever Slaves would leave the City, and come 
to him, ſhould have their Liberty and their Ma- 
ſters Wives. COT BI CORK IAC, 
The Rage of the Women at this ignominious 
Procedure was ſuch, that they came to-the Walls 
with Weapons in their Hands, and fought fo 
fiercely, that in a little time they made Philip's 
Army retire with Shame and Loſs, which the 
Men could not do. 4:5 
Theſe ſelf-fame Women, accompanying their 
Huſbands, Brethren, and Fathers in their Exile, 
when they came into Leucunia, did an Act no lets 
glorious than this. For the Erithreans, who were 
there with their Confederates, made War againſt 
theſe Chians; who, no longer able to hold out, 
came to an Agreement with the Enemy to depart 
the Ciry only in their Shirt and Doublet. 
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The Women, hearing of this ſo ſhameful a 
Compoſition, were very much offended, that they 
ſhould, without their Arms, paſs like naked Men 
thro” the middle of their Enemies; and when they 
were anſwered, that this was according to their 
Agreement, They made them carry cheir Shield and 
Spear, and leave their Cloaths, and tell their Ene- 
my, that theſe were their Habits. And thus by 
the Advice of their Wives they covered a great 
Part of the Shame, the whole of which they 
could not abſolutely avoid. 

So when Cyrus had overthrown in Battle the 
Perſian Army, they fled with Precipitation to 
the City; at the Gates of which they found 
their Women, who adyancing to them, ſaid, 
Whither flie you, ye Cowards ? would ye hide your 
ſelves within our Bodies, from whence ye came? 
Theſe and ſuch like Expreſſions the Men hear- 
ing, and perceiving how much in Courage they 
were inferiour to theſe Women, were aſhamed 
of themſelves, and turning back upon their Ene- 
mics, engaged them a- new, and gained a com- 
pleat Victory. 

After this, Signor Julian turned himſelf to 
the Ducheſs; now, Madam, faid he, I hope you 
will give me leave to be ſilent. 

It is high time to be ſo, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, 
when you can ſay no more. Since you provoke 
me thus, e Signor Julian, you may chance 
to be entertained all Night with the Praiſes of 
Women, and hear of ſeveral Spartan Dames, 
who rejoyced at the glorious Death of their 
Children; and of thoſe, who rejected them, or 
killed them, themſelves, when they found they 
did any thing vile and baſe. 5 
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Fulian, you wil 
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As alſo how the Saguntine Women in the Ru- 
in of their Country took up Arms againſt Han- 
nibals Soldiers: And how the German Army be- 
ws conquered by Marius, their Wives not being 
able tp obtain their Requeſt, of living free in Ser- 
vice of the Veſtal Virgins, killed themſelves, eve- 
ry one of them, with their young Children: And 
a thouſand more, which we find in Hiſtory. 
Ah ! Signor Julian, God knows how theſe 


Things happened, faid Signor Gaſpar ; for theſe 


Times are ſo remote from us, that many Falſities 
may have been tranſmitted to us, and no one can 
contradiCt them. | 

If in every Age of the World, replied Signor 

meaſure the Value and Dignity 
of Women with that of Men, you will find, that 
they have never been, nor now are, one jot infe- 
riour to them. 

For not to mention thoſe of Antiquity, if you 
gome to the Time when the Goths reigned in Ita- 
ly, you will find, that there was a Queen amongſt 
them, Amalaſunta, who governed a long time with 
a wonderful Prudence. After that flouriſhed The- 
odolinda, Queen of the Lombards, a Lady of ſin- 

alar Virtue ; as alſo the Greek Empreſs Theodora. 
Ad in Italy, among many others, a moſt ſingu- 
lar Lady, the Counteſs of Matilda, whoſe Praiſes 
J leave to be diſplayed. by Count Lewis, from 
whoſe Houſe ſhe was deſcended. 

Nay Signor, ſaid the Count, it belongs rather 
to you; for, you know, no one ought to praiſe 
his own. 1 | 
And how many, continued Signor Julian, fa- 
mous Ladies in Times paſt have there been of the 
molt noble Houſe of Montefe/tro ? How many of 
the Houſes of Gonzagua, Efte, and Pii? and if 
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one muſt ſpeak of Times preſent, we need not 


ſeek for Examples at a diſtance, ſince we have 


them under this Roof; but I will nor inſtance 
thoſe whom we now ſee preſent, left it may ſeem 
as if you granted me Thar, thro' Courteſy, which 
otherwiſe you could by no means deny me. And 
to go out of Itah, remember, that we have ſeen 
Anne, Queen of France, a very great Lady, not 
only in Virtue, but in Affairs of State; and if 
in Juſtice and Clemency, Liberality and Holineſs 
of Lite, : you would compare her to Charles and 
Lewis, to both whom ſhe had been Wife, you 
will find her not any wiſe inferiour to thoſe great 
Princes. | 

Confider Donna Margaretta, Daughter to the 
Emperor Maximilian, with what great Wiſdom 
and Juſtice ſhe has hitherto, and does ſtill, govern 
her People. But to omit all others; tell me, 
Signor Gaſpar, what King, or what Prince has 
there been in our Days, or many Years before in 
all Chriſtendom, that deſerves to be compared to 
1/abella, Queen of Spain? 

King Ferdinand, her Huſband, anſwered Sig- 
nor Gaſpar. This I will not deny, replied the o- 
ther; for ſince the Queen thought him worthy 
to be her Huſband, and loved and honoured him 
ſo much, it cannot be denied, but he deſerved to 
be compared to her. And I think the Reputa- 
tion he gained by her was a Dowry no leſs than 
the Kingdom of Caſtile. | 

And I make no manner of Doubt, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, but that, of a great many Acts of Ferdi- 
nand, Queen {/abella bore the Honour. 

Suppole, ſaid Signor Julian, all the People of 
Spain, both Noblemen and private Perſons, Men 
and Women, rich and poor, are all combined = 
| 3 e 
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Ke in their Sovereign's Praiſe, it is certain there 
Has not been in our Days in the whole World a 
Þbfi phter K of Cou age, Wiſdom, Religi- 
on, Honour, Courteſy and Liberality ; in ſhort, 
of every Virtue, than. Hſabilla. And though the 
Fame of that Lady is very great all over the 
Wofld;''they-who lived with her, and were pre- 
Ferit at cheſe glorious Acts of hers, affirm this Re- 
nown derived its Origin from her high. Merit 
se. e e 
And in reality thoſe, who conſider theſe Acts 
f hers; will find it to be ſo. For _— an 
Infidity of things to prove what has been ſaid, 
and which one might upon occaſion rehearſe, every 
one knows, that, in the Beginning of her Reign, 
he found the greateſt: part of Caſi:lle poſſeſſed by 
the Grundecs: However ſhe recovered them a- 
gain and that after ſuch a juſtifiable manner, that 
Thoſe who were diſpoſſeſſed of them, continued 
in their good Affection, after having willingly re- 
ſigned all up to their judicious Queen. 

With what Courage and Wiſdom ſhe always 
defended her Dominions from the moſt potent Ene- 
mies, is a thing well known. To her alſo may be 
aſcribed the Glory of the Conqueſt of the King- 
dom of ' Granada z who, in ſo long and bloody a 
War againſt Enemies the moſt obſtinate, who 
fought for Lives, Laws, Eſtates; and as they be- 
lieved in God's Cauſe, ſnewed always by her Coun- 
ſel and her own Perſon, ſo much Virtue, as per- 
Haps in our Times few Princes have dared, I do 
not ſay to imitate her, but to envy her. 

Befides this, all who knew her ſay, that her 
manner of Government was ſo divine, that her 
Will only ſeemed ſufficient, when it was known, 
to make People obey ; ſince, without any other 

Notice 
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Notice, People ever did their Duty; ſo that a Man 
ſcarce durſt in his own Houſe, or privately, do 
any thing which he thought might diſpleaſe her: 
And of this, in great part, her admirable Judgment 
in knowing, and making choice of proper Mini- 
ſters of State, was the Cauſe. And fo well knew 
ſhe how to join the Severity of Juſtice with Mild- 
neſs, Clemency, and Mercy, that there was no 
good Man, in her Time, that could complain, he 
had not been ſufficiently rewarded; nor any ill 
one, too ſeverely puniſhed. 

Upon which Account her People bore to her 
a Veneration both of Love and Fear; which in 
the Minds of all remained ſo fixed, that they be- 
held her as one looking down on them from Hea- 
ven, and from thence did either praiſe or con- 
demn them. 

And therefore, through the Reverence of her 
Name, and the good Orders ſhe inſtituted, thoſe 
Realms are ſtill in ſuch manner 1 that 
tho' her Life be wanting, yet her Authority lives, 
and moves like a Wheel; which being a long time 
turned violently about, turns ſtill of it ſelf a good 
while, tho' no one touch it. 

Beſides this, conſider Signor Gaſpar, that in 
our Times all the brave and gallant Men are Crea- 
tures of this great Queen: And the renowned 
General Gon/alvo Ferdinando was more valued on 
that Account, than for all his famous Conqueſts 
and noble Actions, which both in Peace and War 
rendred him ſo eminently illuſtrious. So that un- 
leſs Fame prove moſt ungrateful, ſhe will always 

ubliſh to the World her important Praiſes, and 
e an eternal Witneſs, that in our Age we have 
had few Kings, or great Princes, but who for 
N 4 Magna- 
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Magnanimity, Wiſdom, and all Virtues, were 
excceded by the immortal 7/abella. 

And to come back to Italy, I muſt obſerve ta 
you, we have not here wanted moſt excellent La- 
dies, In Naples we have two great Queens; and 
not long ſince died another mighty Queen, the 


Queen of Hungary, a Lady of ſuch Excellence, 
as ſcarce had ſhe her Equal in the World; and fit- 
ly to be compared to the mighty and glorious 
Kin „Matthias Corvino her Huſband. 

he Ducheſs 7/abella of Arragon, Siſter to Fe- 
dinando King of Naples, like Gold in the Furngce, 
has ſhewed her high Virtue in all the Storms and 
Tempeſts of unequal Fortune. 

And if you will caſt your Eyes towards Lom- 
bardy, you will ſee another Iſabella, Marchioneſs 
of Mantua ; to whoſe excellent Virtues one muſt 
evidently do Injuſtice in ſpeaking ſo moderately, 
as a Man in this Place mult be obliged to do. I 
am very forry you all knew not Beatrix Ducheſs 
of Milan, her Siſter ; that you might never again 
be aſtoniſhed at a Woman's Wit. 

And Leonora of Arragon, Ducheſs of Ferra- 
ra, Mother to both thoſe Ladies I laſt named, 
was ſuch a Lady, that her moſt excellent Virtues 
evidenced to all the World, that ſhe was not on- 
ly a worthy Daughter to a King, but deſerved al- 
ſo to be a Queen over a far larger Realm, than 
all her Anceſtors poſſeſſed. 

And to inſtance another ; How many Men do 
you know in the World, that ever endured the 
ſevere Shacks of Fortune with that Equanimity 
and Moderation, as {/abe//a Queen of Naples has 
done? who, after the Loſs of a Kingdom, the 
Death of King Frederic her Huſband, the Baniſh- 

ment 
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ment of her two Sons, and the 1 
of the Duke of Calabria the eldeſt, ſupports ſo 
nobly all the calamitous Inconveniencies of a 
wretched Poverty, that may convince every body 
that though ſhe has changed her Form, ſhe has 
not altered her Condition, but is ſtill a Queen. 
I paſsby an Infinity of other great Ladies, and 
even Wamen of low Degree; as many Women 
of Piſa, who in Defence of their Country againſt 
the Florentines, have given full Evidence of that 
enerous Courage, without any the leaſt Fear of 
eath, peculiar to the moſt invincible Souls that 
ever were in the World; for which Reaſon, ſe- 
yeral of them have been celebrated by many ex- 

cellent Poets. | 
I could name others, moſt excellent in Learn- 
ing, Muſick, Painting, and Sculpture; but J will 
no longer detain you with what I am certain you 
are all very ſenſible of. It is ſufficient that you re- 
fleet upon thoſe Women whom you know, to 
own, that moſt commonly, they are not in Worth 
and Merit inferiour to their Pete, Brothers, 
and Huſbands: That many have been the Occa- 
ſion of much good to Men, and have often re- 


claimed them from vicious Habits. And tho', if 


at preſent, there are not in the World, thoſe 
reat Queens, that take vaſt Journies to conquer 
Preign Countries, and erect vaſt Edifices, Pyra- 
mids, and Cities, as Thomyris, Queen of Sqthia, 
Artemiſia, Zenobia, Semiramis, or Cleopatra; it 
muſt be remembred alſo, that neither are there 
any Men now-a-Days, like Alexander, Cæſar, 
Scipio, and other Generals and Emperors of 

Rome. | 
| Have a Care what you ſay, ſaid Frigio, for at 
preſent there are more Women like n, 
and 
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„* * 3 r 1 
and Fm than ever there Were; and tho” 


they are not ſo rich and powerful, yet they do 
not want the good Will of imitating them, at 
leaſt in carnal Pleaſure; and in fatisfying their Ap- 
tites as much as poſſible. es eee 
Fou will ever exceed your Bounds, Frigio, an- 
ſwered Signor Julian, but if there are ſome Cleo- 
patras, there. are at the ſame Time, to match 
them, an Infinity of Sardanapali, and that's much 
„ AD Due Wet | 
Ido not make that Compariſon, faid Signor 
Gaſpar, for you muſt not believe that Men are as 
incontinent as Women; and if the Fact were ſo, 
yet it would not be worſe, for from the Incon- 
tinency of Women, ariſe many Inconveniencies, 
that do not from Men's. And therefore, as it 
was Yeſterday very well obſerved, and wiſe- 
ly ordained, Woman may blameleſly be out 
of the way in all other things, but what relates 
to Chaſtity, without which Poſterity would be 
uncertain, and thoſe Ties which join all the 
World together in Blood, and the Love which a 
Man naturally has for what he produces, entirely 
diſſolved. A diſſolute Life then, ina Woman, is 
much leſs to be borne with than in Men, who do not 
carry their Children nine Months in their Body. 
Certainly theſe are very unanſwerable Argu- 
ments you make, ſaid Signor Julian; I wonder 
you do not write them down. Bur pray tell me, 
why a diſſolute Life ought not to be eſteemed as cri- 
minal in the Man as the Woman? Becauſe, if 
they are by Nature more virtuous, and of greater 
Strength, they may for that Reaſon the more 
eaſily keep themſelves in this Virtue of Continen- 
cy, and Children would be more or leſs certain : 
For ſuppoſe Women were never ſo much inclined 
| ro 
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to Diſſoluteneſs of Life, and Men were all of 
them continent, it would be impoſſible for Wo- 
men, by themſelves, to prejudice them, in Rela- 
tion to Poſterity. But if you dare ſpeak our, 
you your ſelf know, that we of our own Au- 
thority have arbitrarily claimed a Liberty, by 
which we will have the ſame Vices in us, to be 
very light and trivial, and ſometimes worthy 
Praiſe; but in Women, never ſufficiently to be 
puniſhed, except it be by a ſhameful Death, or 
at leaſt, perpetual Infamy. | 55 
Since therefore this Opinion has taken deep 
Root, I think it reaſonable to puniſh, in like 
Manner, thoſe, who with idle Stories, bring In- 
famy upon a Woman's Character; and, I think, 
every Gentleman is bound at all Times to defend 
Truth, upon Occaſion, with his Sword, eſpeci- 
ally when he knows any Lady injured, in Relation 
to her Honour. | 
And I, faid Signor Gaſpar ſmiling, do not only 
affirm it to be every Gentleman's Duty, to do 
what you ſay, but take it to be an act of Courte- 
ſy, to cover an Error, which either through 
. Inconveniency, or too much Love, a Lady 
has run into. So you may ſee, that I am more 
on the Lady's Side, when it 1s agrecable to Rea- 
ſon, than you are. | | 
Il do not deny, but Men have taken a little Liber- 
ty, becauſe they know the general Opinion of the 
World, that a diffolute Life is not ſo infamous 
in them, as in the Women; who through the 
Weakneſs of their Sex, are more inclined to carnal 
Appetites than Men, and if they abſtain ſometimes 
from giving them their free Satisfaction, they do 


it for Shame, not through Impromptitude of 
Will. 
And 
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And therefore Men have laid upon them this 
Fear of Infamy, as a bridle to keep them, whe- 
ther they will or no, in this Virtue; without 
which, to ſpeak the Trutb, they would be little 
eſteemed; for the World has no other uſe for Wo- 
men, but for Generation. 1 
But the ſame cannot be ſaid of the Men who 
govern Cities, command Armies, and do ſuch 
Fa Actions, which (ſince you will have it ſo) 
do not diſpute, where Women could be capa- 
ble of; but it is enough for me, that they do not 
do them; nor how Men, when Trial has been 
made of their Continency, ſurpaſſed them infi- 
nitely in this Virtue, though you grant it not. 
And concerning this Truth, I will not rehearſe 
ſo many Fables and Stories as you have done; I 
refer you only to the Continence of two mighty 
Lords, youthful and victorious, which gene- 
rally make haughty and inſolent, even Perſons of 
the meaneſt Rank. 
One bright Example of this, we have in Alex- 
ander the Great, in relation to his fair Per/iau 
Captives, the beautiful Wives of vanquiſhed Dari. 
4s ; and the other, in Scipio, who when he was on- 
ly four and twenty Years of Age, having taken 
a Town in Spain by Storm, there was brought to 
him a noble and beautiful young Woman; whom, 
when Scipio underſtood ſhe was contracted to a 
Nobleman of the Country, he not only abſtaineꝗ 
from enjoying, bur reſtored her, with a large Pre- 
ſent to her Huſband. | 
I could inſtance Xenocrates, who was ſo con- 
tinent, that though a moſt beautiful Woman lay 
with him all Night, and uſed all thoſe amorous Ca- 
reſſes, which uſually incite the Spirits, and of 
which ſhe was a perfect Miſtreſs; yet were her Ax- 
rempts 
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tempts all in vain z for ſhe could not make him 
ſhew the leaſt Sign of Immodeſty, tho' ſhe be- 
ſtowed a whole Night about it. WIEN | 

I could alſo mention Pericles, who by only 
hearing one praiſe ſomewhat affectionately a 
beautiful Youth, ſuddenly reprimanded him; and 
a great many others moſt continent by Will, and 
not. through Motives of Infamy, or Fear of Pu- 
niſhment z Motives, which induce the greater Part 
of Women to guard their Chaſtity z who, not- 
withſtanding, merit our Commendation, and thoſe 
who falſely beſtow on them the Infamy of Lewd- 
nels, as you have ſaid, deſerve molt ſeverely to 
be puniſhed. 

Here ſpoke Signor Cæſar, who had been a long 
while ſilent, and faid z Judge you after what man- 
ner Signor Gaſpar ſpeaks, in the Diſpraiſe of Wo- 
men, when theſe are his Commendations. Bur 
if Signor Julian will give me Leave that I may 
anſwer him ſome few Objections, in which, in 
my Opinion, he has ſpoken falſely againſt rhe 
Sex, 1t will be no 8 to either: For 
this will give him Time to take Breath, that he 
may tlie more chearfully proceed in the Deſcrip- 
tion of his Court Lady, and ſpeak of ſome other 
Perfection proper for her; and Jat the ſame Time 
be ſo happy, as jointly with him, to execute the 
Duty of a good Knight, which is to defend the 
Truth. | 


I beg you would, replied Signor Julian, for 

I think I have already ſaid all that is in my Power; 

and the Diſcourſe now on Foot, in my Opinion, 
is quite remote from the Subject. | 

pon which, Signor Cæſar thus began; I 

will not now, ſaid he, ſpeak of the Profit and 

Advantage the World has by Women, beſides 


bringing 
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bringing Children; for it has been ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated, how neceſlary they are, not only to 


our Being, but our Well-being: - Bur I ſay, Sig- 
nor Gaſpar, that ſuppoſe they are, as you affirm 
them, more. inclined to carnal Appetites than 
Men, and yet abſtain from them more than Men, 
(which you your ſelf grant) they are fo much 
the more to be commended for it; inaſmuch as 
their ex is leſs liable to ſtruggle againſt theſe na- 
SEE e 
And if you ſay they do it t Sham 
think inſtead of one 2 nin them ** 
For if Shame can do more in them than Appe- 
tite, and if, on that Account, they refrain 
from doing ill, I muſt eſteem this Shame (which 
in ſhort is nothing elſe but Fear of Infamy) a moſt 
rare Virtue, and which but a very few Men poſ- 
ſeſs. And if I could, without an infinite Re- 
proach to Men, tell how many of them are im- 
merged in Impudence, a Vice contrary to this 

'mrue, I ſhould offend the ſacred Ears, that 
hear me; and for the moſt part theſe injurious 
Perſons. both to God and Nature are Men in 
Years; ſome of whom make a Profeſſion of Prieſt- 
hood, ſome Philoſophy, ſome Divinity; and go- 
vern States with that Catonian Gravity of Coun- 
tenance, as makes ſemblance of all the Integrity 
in the World; and always alledge Women to be 
molt incontinent, while they at the ſame rime be- 
moan nothing ſo much as the Loſs of their natu- 
ral Vigour, that they. might fatisfy the unruly 
Deſires, which ſtill continue in their Minds, tho 
Nature has denied it their Bodies; and yet, for 
all that, very often find Means to accompliſh their 
Ends, where Strength is not neceſſary. 

But I will ſay no more; it is ſufficient for me, 


you 
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you grant that Women do abſtain more from 
an unchaſte Way of living, than Men; and cer- 
tainly they are not reſtrained by any other Bridle, 
than what they put i 5 themſelves; and it is as 
certain, that thoſe who are too cloſely guard 
or ill uſed, by their Huſbands or Fathers, are leſs 
chaſte than thoſe who have ſome Liberty. _ 
But, generally ſpeaking, a great Bridle to Wo- 
men is the Love of ſome Virtue, and the Deſire 
of a good Name; Things, which a great many 
in my Time eſteem more than their own Life: 
And if you will ſpeak out, not one of us here, 
but have ſeen young Men of the beſt Families, 
endued with all the Charms of Wit and Beauty, 
als many Years in endeavouring to gain their 
* omitting at the ſame Time no Sollicita- 
tions, Gifts, Tears, and Entreaties, but all in 
vain. And if it be not ſaid that the Qualities L 
poſſeſs, are no Obſtacle to my being beloved, Ican 
witneſs that my ſelf, more than once, through 
the conſtant and too ſevere Honeſty of a Woman, 
have been like to die. 
You need not wonder at that, ſaid Signor Ga- 
par, for Women who are ſued to, always deny 
thoſe who thus entreat them, and thoſe who are 
not courted, ſue to others. 
never knew, replied Signor Cæſar, any one 
that was courted by a Woman; but there are a 
great many in the World, who finding they have 
in vain attempted to obtain their Wiſhes, and 
paſſed their Time very ridiculouſly, have Recourſe 
to this noble Revenge, and ſay, they have abun- 
dantly enjoyed, what had no other Bein 
but in their Imagination; and think ſpeaking ill, 
or inventing infamous Reports of ſome certain 


noble 
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_ inſtance a 
who notwithſtatiding the Meanneſs of her Birth, 


b 
noble Lady, is one Quality of an accompliſhed 
Courtier. 

But theſe Perſons, who thus villanouſly make 
their Boaſts of Favours received from any Lady 
of Merit, whether the Thing be true or falſe, des 
ſerve the ſevereſt Correction and Puniſhment ; and 
thoſe who inflict upon them this Chaſtiſement, 
are certainly much to be honoured and eſteemed. 
For if what they thus idly -report be falſe, 
what Villany in the World can be greater, than 
to rob a Woman thus malicioufly, of what ſhe 
values more than her Life? Since it is the Source 
and Cauſe of all her Honour and Reputation; 
and ſhould it be true, what Puniſhment can be 
_ to ſuch Perfidy, and ungrateful Returns, to 
a Woman who, deluded by falſe Flatteries, feigned 
Tears, continual Prayers, Artifices, and Perju- 
Ties, has unwarily been drawn into too much 
Love, and afterwards without Reſerve, given het 
ſelf unguardedly as a Prey to ſuch a malicious, 
diabolical, ungrateful Spirit ? 

But to give an Anſwer to what you object, in 
Relation to the great Continency of Alexander, 
and Scipio. I do not ſay but what they did were 
Actions truly laudable: However, leſt you 
ſhould ſay that by reciting to you antient Facts, I 
entertained you with nothing bur Fables, I ſhall 

Woman in our Times, of low Degree, 


did an Action much more noble than thefe two, 
ſo much celebrated, Heroes. 

I tell you then, that I knew a very handſom, 
gentecl, young Woman, whoſe Name! r 
conceal, for fear of affording Matter to People 
to ſay ill, who, as ſoon as they know a Woman 


to be in Love, put a very ill Conſtruction upon ĩt: 
I This 


a 
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This Perſon being loved by a well accompliſhed 
oung Gentleman, could not be ungrateful, bur 
ny him again, with all her Soul. And of this 
Truth, not I alone, to whom of her own Accord 
ſhe diſcloſed this Secret, no otherwiſe than if I 
had been (I do not fay, a faithful Brother, 
but) an intimate Siſter, but every one who ſaw 
her in her Lover's Company, was very fully con- 
vinced of her Paſſion. | 
. She thus loving moſt fervently, as much as a 
moſt loying Heart could love, continued two long 
Years in ſuch ſtrict Continency, that ſhe gave no 
manner of external Sign to the young Gentleman 
that ſhe loved him, but ſuch only as the could not 
conceal from him. . Never would ſhe ſpeak with 
him in private, or receive any Letters, or Pre- 
ſents; both of which ſhe every Day was perpe- 
tually tempted to do. 74g 
But at the ſame Time, how, eagerly ſhe deſi- 
red it, I well knew; for if at any Time ſhe could 
4: war et any thing that ever had been his, 
Me took ſuch exceſſive Pleaſure in it, as if only 
thence ſhe ſeemed to derive all her Life and Hap- 
pineſs; and yet all this while ſhe only gave herſelf 
the Liberty to ſee him, and let him fee her; and 
ſometimes perhaps at publick Entertainments, 
dance with him, as ſhe did with others. 
nd becauſe there was no great Difference in 
their Condition and State of Life, they both de- 
fired their Loves might find a happy End in law- 
ful Marriage: The whole City deſired the ſame ; 
all but her cruel Father, who through a perverſe 
and ſtrange Opinion, reſolved to beſtow her upon 
one of greater Fortune; nor was this otherwiſe 


withſtood by the wretched Maid, but by her 
Tears. 
O But 


| Months together, lay every Night in the ſame 
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Hut though this unfortunate Marriage was con- 


cluded with, great Compaſſion of the People, and 
the Deſpair of the poor wretched Lovers, yet did 
not this crucl Shock | | 

ly a grounded Love, in each other's Hearts; but 


of Fortune root up ſo deep- 


it continued three Years longer, though ſhe pru- 
dently diſſembled it, and tried all Ways imaginable 


to break aſunder thoſe uneaſy Fetters, and extin- 


guiſh thoſe fervent Deſires, which now were paſt 


all Hopes of being accompliſhed. And after this 
manner ſhe. ſtill purſued her firm Reſolution of 


a ſpotleſs Continency; and finding ſhe could ne- 


ver honeſtly poſſeſs him, whom in this World ſhe 
adored, ſhe would not any how otherwiſe enjoy 
him; and continued her Cuſtom not to receive 


his Letters, or Preſents, or even his, very 


Looks. 2 | 


And in this determined Reſolution the wretch- 


ed Victim, overcome by the moſt cruel Affliction, 
and weakened through” continued Love, pined 


out a miſerable. Life of three long Years,” and 


died; being much rather willing to oy thoſe 
ſo much deſired Pleaſures, and at laſt loſe herown 


Life, than ſtain her Honour. And yet ſhe want- 


ed no Ways, or Means, to accompliſh her Wiſhes, 


with the utmoſt Secrecy, and without Danger of 


Infamy, or any other Inconveniency whatſoever; 


but ſtill abſtained from what ſhe moſt Dae w 
had deſired, and to which ſhe was perpetually aſ- 
ſailed by the dear Perſon, whom only in the 


World ſhe wiſhed to pleaſe ; and to this heroick 


Reſolution, by no Fear, or on any other Reſpect, 
was ſhe driven, than purely the Love of true 
e V 

What will you ſay of another, who for fix 


Bed 
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Bed with her deareſt + Lover; and yet thus 
in a Garden, fraught: with the moſt delicious 
Fruits, invited with the / moſt eager and fervent 
Deſires, and the Prayers and Tears of him, who 
Was dearer to her than her own Life, abſtained 
from rafting of them; and though ſhe was all 
naked, locked cloſely within his beloved Arms, 
yet never yielded her ſelf a Captive to thoſe at- 
tractive Charms, but preſerved immaculate the 
Flower of her Honour. VE 
And do you not think, Signor Caſpar, that theſe 
Acts of Continency equal thoſe of Alexander? 
Who moſt fervently enamoured, not with the 
Women of Darius, but with that Fame and 
Grandeur, which ſtimulated him with Glory, to 
ſuffer all Toil, Fatigue, and Danger, to make 
himſelf Immortal, and not only to diſdain all 
other things, but even his own Life, to get a 
© Renown above all Men: And we wonder, havin 
ſuch bright Thoughts, that he refrained from do- 
ing things which he did not very much deſire; 
for ſince he never ſaw thoſe Women before, it is 
not very probable that he ſhould at firſt View be 
in Love with them, but perhaps rather abhorred 
them, as belonging to his mortal Enemy; and in 
this Cafe, every looſe Act of his towards them, 
would have been an Injury, and not Love. And 
therefore it ought not to be wondered at, that 
Alexander, who conquered the World, with no 
leſs Magnanimity than Arms, abſtained from be- 
ing injurious to the fair Sex. 

The Continency of Scipio, ina like Caſe, with- 
out doubt, merits our Commendation; yet if you 
conſider it well, is by no means comparable to that 
which I have juſt now inſtanced in the other Sex; 

for he alſo refrained from doing that which he 


O 2 did 
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did not much defire to do, being in an Enemy's 
Country, a new General, in the Beginning of a 
moſt important Enterprize, leaving behind him at 
Home ſuch an Expectation of himlelf, and being 
accountable for his Conduct to moſt rigorousJudges, 
who very often chaſtiſed not only the great, bur 
the moſt minute Offences, amongſt whom he 
knew he had Enemies; beſides, had he done other- 
wiſe than he did, he knew as ſhe was a young La- 
dy of a very noble Extraction, and contracted, if 
not married, to a Nobleman, he would by that 
means have acquired ſo many Enemies, that many 
of them ould, at leaſt have prolonged, if not 
quite obſtructed his Conqueſts. 

And thus on ſo many, and ſuch important Mo- 
tives, he abſtained from a light, yet dangerous 
Appetite, by ſhewing a Continency and honeſt In- 
tegrity, which gained him, fays Hiſtory, the 
Hearts of the People, and was equivalent to ano- 
ther Army, to vanquiſh with Benevolence, thoſe 
Hearts which perhaps by force of Arms had been 
invincible. So that in reality this may much ra- 
ther be termed a martial Policy, than pure Con- 
tinency; though the Relation of this Affair is 
not very ſincere, ſince certain Writers of good 
Authority affirm, that the young Woman had 
been enjoyed by Scipio, and this you may entirely 
depend upon. 

erhaps then, ſaid Frigio, you have read this in 
the Scripture. I have ſeen it, replied the other, 
and therefore I have a much greater Certainty of 
this than you, or any one elſe can have. 

But in reality there never could have been in- 
ſtanced a nobler Example of Men's Continency, 
chan that of Xenocrates, who being wedded to 
his Study, and obliged to be virtuous by his Pro- 
feſſion, 
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feſſion, which was that of a Philoſopher, and 
conſiſts in good Actions, not in good Words, 
being old and deprived of his natural Vigour, not 
able to act or ſhew even any Signs ſo to do, 
refrained from a common Profticute. whole only 
Name might make him loath her. 

I ſhould much ſooner have believed him con- 
tinent and chaſte, had he given any Signs of 
Power of Action, and then bridled his Appe- 
tite; or had abſtained from that which old Men 
covet more than Yenus, the Juice of the Grape. 
But as an excellent Proof of the Continency of 
this old Gentleman, it is written, that he was a 
conſtant Votary to Bacchus; and what can be ſaid 
more contrary to Continency of old Men than 
Drunkenneſs? And if avoiding Venus in that cold, 
and unactive, and ſpiritleſs Age, deſerve ſuch En- 
comium, how much more ought it to do in a 
young and tender Maid, like thoſe I juſt now in- 
ſtanced. | 

One of whom, by impoſing the ſevereſt Laws 
on her Senſes, not only denied her Eyes their 
Light, but caſt from her Heart thoſe Thoughts, 
which only a long while ſerved as the ſweeteſt 
Food and Nutriment to keep up Life. 

The other fervently in Love, and often folded 
in the longing Arms of him whom, more than all 
the World, ſhe loved, combating againſt her ſelf, and 
_ him, much dearer than her ſelf, vanquiſh- 

d thoſe warm Deſires, by which very often ſo 
many wiſe Men have been overcome, and ſtill are 

conquered. | 
Don't you think now, Signor Gaſpar, that Au- 
thors may be aſhamed to inſtance Xenocrates for 
an Example on this Subject, and count him chaſte 2 
For if one could but know the Truth of it, I 
Q 3 dare 
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dare lay any Wager that he ſlept all that Night, 
and till Dinner time next Day, buried, like'one 
dead, in Wine: And notwithſtanding all the tick- 
ling and toying that Woman uſed, to wake him, was 
not able to open his Eyes, but lay ſound aſleep, 
as if he had taken Laudanum, or any other 
late. a | 

Here they all laughed, and Donna Emilia ſmi- 
ling ſaid, if you will but recolle& your ſelf a lit- 
tle, I fancy you may inſtance ſome odd, pretty 
Example of Continency like this. Is not this 
other a very good one, Madam, faid Signor Cæ- 
ſar, which he related of Pericles ? I wonder he 
did not at the ſame Time, which he with as good 
Rea'on might have done, inſtance that Piece of 
Chaſtity, and witty Saying of his, who when a 
certain Lady of Pleaſure aſked him a pretty round 
Sum for one Night's Lodging, told her, he had 
not a mind to buy Repentance at ſo dear a Rate. 

After having laughed a little, Signor Cæſar 
proceeded; You muſt pardon me, Sir, ſaid he, 
turning to Signor Gaſpar, if I ſpeak: the Truth; 
for in reality theſe are the wonderful Continencies 
that Men write of themſelves, accuſing Women, 
at the ſame Time, of Unchaſtity, in whom we 
daily ſee infinite Tokens to the contrary. 

And indeed if you rightly conſider it, there is 
no Fortreſs ſo impregnable, nor ſo well fenced, 
but if attacked with the thouſandth Part of the 
Machines and Engines, that are continually made 
uſe of to batter the conſtant Mind of a Woman, 
would ſurrender at the firſt Aſſault. 

How many Creatures of Princes, and who 
have not only been made, but enriched and ho- 
noured by them, have there been in the World, 
who commanding their Fortreſſes and Galtics, on 

5 which 
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which their whole State and Royalty, their Life 
and All depended, without being aſhamed of in- 
curring the odious Character of Traytors, have 
thro\Avarice (an unpardonable ae, which 
always lays an immortal Tarniſh on the Name of 
a; General) perfidiouſly., betrayed them into the, 
Hands of .thoſe, who had not the leaſt Pretence 
of Right, or Claim to them. 

And would to Heaven in our Days, that there 
were. ſuch a Scarcity of -theſe kinds of ſhining 
Villains, theſe ſplendid Traytors, and Plunderers 
of their Country, that we need not have more 
Trouble to find out ſome that in this Cafe have 
done what they ought, than to name ſuch as have 
ſo enormouſly ated contrary to their Duty. 

Do not we ſee yet others, who roam about dai- 
ly to deſtroy and murder their Fellow-Crcatures 
in Woods and Thickets, as they travel ; and come 
mit Piracies at Sea, only for that, which has un- 
done the moſt flouriſhing Nations, Mons v ? 
How many grave Prelates turn Stock-jobbers in 
ſacred Things, and make a ſcandalous Merchan- 
dize of the Goods of the Church of God? O 
Holy Jeſus ! thele are the Men that call them- 
{elves after thy Name ! theſe are the things that 
are practiſed in a Chriſtian Country, and where 
we boaſt to have the Light of the Goſpel ! 

How many Lawyers falſity Wills? How ma- 
ny Perjuries are they guilty of in themſelves and 
others? and how many falſe Evidences do they ſer 
up to ruin the Orphan and the Widow, and en- 
tail on themſelves and their Children the Curſes of 
Poſterity, only for a little Money? | 
How many Phyſicians and Apothecarics, for 
this poor ſhining Clay baked by the Sun, poiſon 
their Patients? who, if they arc fo unhappily 
= poory 
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dor, as not to be able to provide a Fee, tho' with 
alk the Ruin of themſelves, and Families, may 
die for them; and if they can, are ſure only b 
lingring on a little longer, to be poiſoned accord- 
15 to Decorum, with an infallible Specifick for 
fortality ? For the Soul, thus attacked and be- 
fieged with an everlaſting Jargon of unintelligible 
Cant, Squadrons of Anodynes, Catharticks, A- 
lexipharmicks, Hypnoticks, Sudorificks, Aſthma- 
ticks, Diureticks, — Cataplaſms and Me- 
taplaſms, with all the inferiour Artillery of Pills 
ex duobus, fine quibus, &c. flies frightened into 
the other World, no longer able to endure theſe 
mortal Legions, and the Plagues of an eternal 
Gallimawfry and Gothic Slip-ſlop. O Money 
Money, Money! how powerful are thy Charms! 
how reſiſtleſs thy 5 29g 
Again, how many thro' the Fear of Death do 
ſuch Things, that render them not fit to live: 
And yet all theſe ſtrong Arguments, to which 
great, mighty, and learned Men ſo often readily 
ubmit, has a tender Virgin oftentimes withſtood ? 
For ſeveral have there been, who had much ra- 
ther die, than loſe their Virtue. 
None now-a-days in being, I believe, ſaid Sig- 
nor Gaſpar. 
I ſhall give you no Examples of any of antient 
Times, replied Signor Cæſar; but there are cer- 
tainly a great many to be found in theſe our 
Days, who value and eſteem their Honour more 
than Life, and had much rather die than be de- 
rived of it; and, not to detain you — longer, 
ſhall tell you, that when Capua was ſacked by 


the French, which is not ſo long ago but "= may 


young 
Lady living there, who being led out of her own 


Houſe, 
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Houſe, in which ſhe was taken Priſoner, by a 
Company of Gaſcognes, when ſhe came to the 
River that was by that City, pretended to tie up 
her Shoe; he who had the Care of her, thinking 
that was her Intention, walked ſome diſtance from 
her; which Opportunity ſhe made uſe of, and 
threw herſelf into the River. 

What will you ſay of a poor Country Wench, 
who, not many Months ago at Gazvolo near 
Mantua, gleaning in the Field with her Silter, 
was ſo parched with Thirſt, that going into a 
Houſe to get ſome Water, the Maſter of the 
Houſe, who was young, ſeeing her very handſome 
and alone, took her into his Arms, and firſt with 
loving Expreſſions, and afterwards with Threats 
and Menaces attempted to enjoy her; which he 
did after a long and obſtinate Reſiſtance, and ma- 
ny Blows. 

The poor Girl, with her Hair hanging about 
her Shoulders, came ſobbing to her Siſter in the 
Field; but, notwithſtanding the moſt preſſing 
Inſtances of her Siſter, would never diſcloſe the 
Cauſe of her Sorrow; but, as ſhe came near 
Home, ſhe ſeemed ſomewhat more at Eaſe, and 
began to ſpeak without any ſeeming Diſturbance, 
giving her ſome certain Inſtructions, relating to 
their own Affairs. But when ſhe came to the 
Oglio, which is the River that waſhes Gazuolo, 
ſhe ſtept a little before her Siſter, who never 
dreamed of or imagined what ſhe was going to 
do, and threw herſelf into it. 

Her Siſter, ſorrowful and in Tears, followed 
down by the River's Side, as faſt as ſhe could ; 
but the Stream carried her ſwiftly away, and every 
time the poor Wretch appeared above Water, 
her Siſter threw her à Cord that ſhe had * 
: N with 
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with her to bind up the Corn; and though the 
Cord often reached her, for ſhe was yet nighie- 
nough the Bank, ſhe conſtantly refuſed it, and 
reſolutely puſhed it from her: And thus ſhun- 
ning all Aſſiſtance to ſave her Life, in a little time 
expired. Now this unhappy Girl had no Incite- 
ment to this, from Nobility of Birth, or Fear of 
| Death, but only an extreme Sorrow for her loſt 
hr ard EY, Le '/ 
Now by this you may comprehend, how mary 
other Women do Actions moſt worthy of our 
Remembrance, which are not known; ſince one 
may ſay, that only three Days ago this Girl hath 
given ſuch a ſubſtantial Proof of her Virtue,” as 
15 not yet talked of, nor her Name known. 
But had it not been for the Death of the Bi- 
ſhop of Mantua, which followed a little after, 
the Bank of the Oglio, into which ſhe threw her 
ſelf, had now been graced with a very fair Tomb, 
in Memory of fo glorious a Soul; which deſerv- 
ed ſo much the more a bright and laſting Fame 
after Death, as that it lived in an ignoble Body. 
In my Time alſo in Rome there happened ſome- 
thing like this. There was a very beautiful young 
ady born in Rome, who being a long while fol- 
lowed by one who ſhewed himſelf her Lover, 
would not however ſo much as pleaſe him with a 
Look: Ar laſt" this Spark found means to corrupt 
her Woman with Money, who, in hopes to fin- 
ger more of his Gold, perſuaded her Miſtreſs ta 
35 one Day to viſit St. Sebaſtian's Church. 
In the mean time having given the Lover no- 
rice, and inſtructing him what to do, ſhe led her 
Lady down into one of thoſe obſcure Grotto's: 
under Ground, of which you know there are an 
Infinity under that Church, well known „ — 
18 g a N | 1] lame 
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Name of the Catacombs ; in which the primitive 
Chriſtians lived, ſheltered from the Tyranny of 
the Roman Emperors, who ſo cruelly perſecuted, 
them; and which thoſe who go to St. Sebaſtian's 
uſually viſit, as being the Repoſitories of the Bo- 
dies of a great Number of holy Perſons, who. li- 
ved in thoſe Days. J 
Here had the Lover before retired ; wha; 
now perceiving himſelf alone with her he loved, 
began with all the ſofteſt Expreſſions an amorous 
Rhetorick can invent, to intreat her to pity his 
Sufferings, and change her former Rigours into 
Love; but when he ſaw all his Prayers and En- 
treaties would not prevail, he made uſe of Threats 
which proving allo ineffectual, the Villain ha 
recourſe to Blows at laſt, being fully bent, if not 
otherwiſe, by Violence to rob her of her Virgi- 
nity, having to this End procured the Affi - 
ance of her Woman, the wicked Contriver of all 
this Miſchief : Vet for all this he could never 
make her yield, but on the contrary, with Words 
and Actions, weak as ſhe was, ſhe always defended 
her ſelf to her utmoſt Power; ſo that through 
Spight and Rage, when he ſaw he could not have 
his Will, and tor fear leſt the whole ſhould reach 
her Relations Ears, and they ſeck a juſt Revenge, 
this abandon'd Wretch, with the Aſſiſtance of 
her wicked Woman, ſtrangled this unhappy La- 
dy, and there left her; and ran 1 0 he 
thought he might never be found out, but conti- 
nue always ſkreened from publick Juſtice. | 
The wretched Woman, blinded by her Crime, 
knew not where to flie; and being taken up up- 
on Suſpicion, confeſſed the whole, and was pu- 
niſned as ſhe deſerved. The Body of this con- 
ſtant and noble young Lady was taken out of the 
| Grotto, 
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Grotto, and carried to be buried within Rome, 
with a Crown of Lawrel on her Head, attended 
with an infinite Number of both Sexes ; among 
whom ſcarce one return'd home with dry Eyes : 
ſo much was this admirable Soul lamented by the 
People, and fo much praiſed. 

But to inſtance thoſe whom you yourſelf knew; 
Do you not remember to have heard, that when 
Donna Felice dalla Rouere was going to Saona ; 
fearing ſome „A* within Sight had belonged to 
Pope Alexander VI. and in Purſuit of her, ſhe 
was reſolved, if they came up with her, and ſhe 
had no way to eſcape, to leap into the Sea. 

And it is not to be imagined ſhe did this up- 
on any ſudden Flight of Thought; for you know 
as well as any Body, with what high Wit and 
Wiſdom the ſingular Beauty of that Lady is a- 
dorned. | 

Nor can I longer refrain a Word or two, in 
relation to her Highneſs, our Ducheſs ; who liv- 
ing fifteen Years in Society with her Huſband 
like a Widow, has not been only conſtant in not 
diſcloſing this to any Perſon in the World, but 


alſo when ſhe was perſuaded by her own Rela- 


tions to forſake this Widowhood, choſe rather to 
ſaffer Exile, Poverty, and all other kinds of Mi- 
ſery, than to conſent to what every one elſe 
thought a great Favour and Happineſs; and cer- 
rain Fe 
Speak of ſomewhar elſe, ſaid the Ducheſs, in- 
terrupting him; and do not enter upon this, ſince 
you have other things to talk of. 

I know, ſaid Signor Cæſar, I know you will 
not deny me this, Signor Gaſpar, nor you Frigio. 
By no means, anſwered Frigio; but one Swallow 
does not make a Sumner. 
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Indeed, replied Signor Cz/ar, it muſt be own- 
ed, that theſe great Effects and rare Virtues are 
to be ſeen but in a very few Women. However, 
all thoſe, who ſo nobly reſiſt the Attacks of Lo- 
vers, are Subjects of our Wonder and Admira- 
tion; and thoſe, who are ſometimes overcome, 
worthy Objects of our Pity and Compaſſion. For 
ſurely {ten make uſe of ſo many Provocatives 
and Artifices, and lay ſo many cunning Snares, 
and that with ſuch unwearied Application, that 
it would be a very great Wonder indeed, if a ten- 
der young Creature ſhould eſcape them. 
What Day, what Hour, what Minute paſſes 
away, that the young Woman thus beſieged is 
not tempted to ſurrender to her Lover by Mo- 
ney, Preſents, and all other things he imagines 
may pleaſe her? When can ſhe look out at a 
Window, but ſhe ſees her Lover paſs by? ſilent 
indeed in Words, but with Eyes that talk, and 
with an afflicted and languiſhing Countenance, 
with ardent Sighs, and very often with Abun- 
dance of Tears. 8 
When at any time does ſhe go out of Doors, 
either to Church, or any other Place, but he is 
ever before her Eyes, and appears with ſo fad a 
Paſſion, painted in his Eyes, that one would think 
that he was going to expire? I omit his Dreſs, 
Inventions, Devices, pleaſant Expreſſions, Feaſts, 
Dances, Plays, Maſquerades, Juſts and Tourna- 
ments ; all which ſhe knows are for her Sake. 
Then in the Night-time ſhe can never awake, 
but ſhe hears Muſick, or at leaſt that unquier 
Spirit, which about the Walls of the Houſe caſts 
out ſad Sighs and wretched Lamentations. If by 
chance ſhe talks with any one of her Women, ſhe, 
being already corrupted in Fayour of the [namo- 
rato, 
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; rato, is always ready with ſome perry Preſent, 
a 


Letter, or Sonnet, to give her on the 


rt of her 


© Lover, and immediately takes an Opportunity to 


1 A 4 


Ive her to underſtand how this App Lover 
burns; how he values not his own Life to ſerve 


her; and that he defires nothing but what is en- 
tirely conſiſtent wih the ſtricteſt Honour, and 
that he only wiſhes to ſpeak with her. 

And here are found out Retnedies for all Diffi- 
cCulties; counterfeit Keys, Ladders of Ropes, 
"Neepy Potions; the Affair is repreſented as a Tri- 


* 
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fle: Examples are always alledged of others that 
qo much worſe ; {6 that every thing is made ſo 
caly, that ſhe has no more Trouble but to ſay, I am 


content. And in caſe the poor Soul makes but a 
little Reſiſtance, they make uſe of ſuch and fo 


continued Application they remoye 
. 7. 25 
And many there are, that perceiving they can- 


* 


many Incitements, and find ſuch means, that with 


every Obſta- 


not prevail with fair Words, fall to Threats and 


-Menaces, and fay they will tell their Huſbands, 
What they are not. Others boldly traffick with 
their Fathers and Huſbands, who for Money and 


CY 


Preferment have proſtituted againſt their Will their 
"up Wives and Daughters. 


thers again by Charms and Philters rob theſe 


poor Creatures of the Liberty God has given them, 
vhich Practices are ever attended with ſtrange Con- 


u 


. ſequences ; but in a thouſand Years I could not 


repeat all the Snares and ſubtile Devices Men make 


ulſe of, to induce Women to be undone, which 


x 
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* Women in this reſpect may be deluded, Now 


are infinite. And beſides all thoſe, which Men 
invent of themſelves, there have not been want- 
ing ſuch who have compoſed Books, and beſtow- 


ed great Study to teach Men after what manner 
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Now judge you how theſe innocent Doyes can 
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y eſcape from ſo many well-{pread Nets, hen 
tempted with ſuch delicious Baits? And what 
great Matter is it then, if a Woman, | knowing 
ber ſelf ſo much .heleved and adored, , for ſo ma- 
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but to do her Pleaſure, if as the hardeſt 
is penetrated by the continual Falls of Water, ſhe 


her Sex, being by Nature more deſirous of it 


ny Vears, by a beautiful, noble Xouth, of admi- 


rable Parts, who a thouſand times a Day ventures 
his Life to ſerve: her, and thinks on nothing elſe 
arble 


being conquered by ſuch continued Paſſion, yields 
to What you ſpeak of, through the PTS} of 


than her Lover? 


£ 


Is this, think you, ſo heinous a Crime, that the 
poor deluded Creature, when vanquiſhed with ſo 


many Allurements,deſervesnot, atlcaſt, that Grace 
and Pardon which many Times is given to Mur- 


therers, Thieves, Aſſaſſins, and Traitors? Will you 


have this Vice ſo enormous, that becauſe one 
Woman may happen to commit it, the whole 


Sex ought to be deſpiſed for it, and be looked 


upon as immodeſt and incontinent? Not conſi- 


dering how many are found moſt invincible, who, 


againſt the continued Provocations of Love, are 
Proof like Adamant, as firm in their unbounded 


Conſtancy, and more immoveable than Rocks, ex- 


poſed to the perpetual Inſults of the Sa. 
Here he pauſed, and Signor Gaſpar began to 


ſpeak; For the Love of God, ſaid Signor Octa- 


vian, interrupting him, yield him the Victory, 
for I know you will not be able to do any good; 
for I think you will not only make all the Ladies 
your Enemies, but moſt Part of the Men too. 
Nay, replied Signor Gaſpar ſmiling, the La- 
dies have rather great Cauſe to thank me, for had 
| I nor 
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not I contradicted Si * Julian, and this noble 
*Perſon, who ſpoke laſt, they would not have 
come to the Knowledge of ſo many Praiſes, they 
have given them. The Praiſes, ſaid Signor Cæ- 
ſar, which I and Signor Julian have given the 
Ladies, and a great many more beſides, are very 
well known, and therefore in reality were merely 

ſuperfluous. p 4 
Who knows not, that without Women no 
Contentment or Satisfaction, can be had in this 
Life; which without them would be rude and 
unpoliſhed, deprived of all Sweetneſs, and more 
ſavage than that of the wildeſt Beaſts? Who is 
there that does not know, that Women free our 
Souls from all vile and baſe Thoughts, Vexations, 
Miſeries, and that troubleſome Heavineſs, that ſo 
often attend them? And if we conſider the 
TrutH we ſhall further know, that in reſpect of 
grand Undertakings, they do not obſtruct our Un- 
derſtandings, but rather waken our Souls, and encou- 
rage us in War, and make us uncommonly valiant ? 
And certainly it is impoſſible Cowardice ſhould 
ever be predominant in that Heart which has 
once known what it is to be in Love. For he 
who loves always deſires to make himſelf ami- 
able, as much as he can, and ever dreads any 
thing that may make him leſs eſteemed by her, 
whoſe Eſteem he moſt of all deſires; and would 
die a thouſand Times a Day, to ſhew himſelf wor- 

thy of her Affection. | 

He therefore who could gather together an Army 
of Lovers, that ſhould fight in Preſence of their 
Ladies, whom they loved, would certainly con- 
quer; unleſs on the other Hand again, they were 
reſiſted by another Army, likewiſe all in Love: 
And you muſt own, that when Troy W 
I or 
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for ten Vea the united Strength of Greece, ſach 
noble Defence proceeded from nothing elſe but 
certain Lovers, who, when they intended to ſally 
our of the Town to encounter the Enemy, arm- 
ed themſelves in the Preſence of their Ladies, who 
very often dreſſed the Heroes, and at their De- 
parture ſpoke ſome kind Word to inflame them, 
and made them more than Men. And when they 
came to engage, they knew they were beheld hy 
them from the Walls and Towers; for which 
Reaſon they thought every gallant Enterprize they 
undertook was approved by the Fair, which was 
to them the greateſt Reward in the World. 

'There are a great many, who are of Opinion, 
that the ſignal Victory, which King Ferdinand 
and //abella Queen of Spain, obtained over the 
King of Granada, was chiefly occaſioned by Wo- 
men; for moſt times, when the Spanih Army 
went to attack the Enemy, Queen //abel/a went 
alſo into the Field with her Ladies; and there be- 
ing a great Number of young Noblemen that 
were in Love, who, till they came in Sight of 
the Enemy, were ever in Diſcourſe with their 
Miſtreſſes; when, taking each their Leaves, they 
marched on to encounter the Foe with that furi- 
ous Courage, which Love and the Deſire of thew- 
ing their Ladies that they were ſerved by gal- 
lant Men, inſpired them with. 

Upon which it very ſeldom happened, that any 
conſiderable Number of the Spaniſþ Gentlemen 
were put to Flight; but on the contrary, an in- 
finite Number of the Moors were killed, Thanks 
to their gentle and well-loved Miſtreſſes. I cannot 
therefore imagine, what perverſe Judgment has 
induced you to diſpraiſe Women: Do you not 
obſerve, that all thoſe graceful Exerciſes, and 
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which ſo much delight the World, have no other 


Cauſe and Origine but the Ladies? Who learns 

to dance but on this very Account? Why are all 

the Charms of Muſick invented, and made uſe of, 

but to this End? Who is there that compoſes Po- 

etry, eſpecially in his Mother-Tongue, but to 
leaſe the Fair, and to expreſs that ardent Af- 
ection which their Charms produce? 

How many noble Poems had the World never 
ſeen, both in Greek and Latin, had not Women 
been eſteemed by Poets? But to omit a thouſand 
others, would not Italy have loſt a valuable Trea- 
ſure, had Petrarca, who has written ſo divinel 
of his Amours in our Language, applicd himſelf 
only to Latin, as he would have done, had not 
the Love of his Madonna Laura been an agreeable 
Obſtacle. | 8 

I take no notice of the bright Fits that are 
now in the World, and here preſent, who daily 
produce ſome noble Fruit, and yet have no other 
Subject than the Beauty of Women: You ſee, 
that Solomon, having a mind to write myſticall 
Things moſt high and divine, to cover them wit 
a graceful Veil, feigned an ardent and amorous 
Dialogue between a Lover and his Miſtreſs, as if 
he thought he could invent nothing here below, 
that could bear greater Semblance and Agreement 
with divine Subjects, than the Love one bears to 
Women; and in that Dreſs give us ſome Glympſe 
of that Divinity, which he both by Grace and 
Science knew better than any other Man. 

This therefore, Signor Gaſpar, needed no Con- 
troverſy, at leaſt not with ſo many Words. But 
you, by thus oppoſing the Truth, have hindered 
us of being entertained with a thouſand other a- 
greeable Things, and very important in relation 
to the Perfection of a Court-Lady. ] be- 
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I believe, ſaid Signor Ga/par, all has been ſaid 
already, that poſſibly can be ſaid. However, it 
you ſuppoſe Signor Julian has not thoroughly fur- 
niſned her with good Qualities, it is none of his 
Fault, but his only, who has ſo ordered it, that 
there are no more Virtues in the World; for he 
has given her all that there are. However, ſaid 
the Ducheſs, you will preſently ſee he will find 
our more beſides. 

Upon my Honour, Madam, ſaid Signor Julian, 
I think I have ſpoken ſufficiently ; and for my 
Part, I am fo well pleaſed with this Lady of mine, 
that in Caſe theſe Gentlemen will not have her as 
ſhe is, let them leave her to me. 

Here enſued a general Silence ; when Signor 
Frederick, turning to him, thus ſaid : To give you 
Occaſion to ſay ſomething more, Signor Julian, 
I aſk you one Queſtion 1n relation to what you 
would have the principal Profeſſion of a Court- 
Lady to be, and it is this; I want to know how 
ſhe ought to behave herſelf in a Point that in m 
Opinion is a very neceſſary one; for though the 
excellent Qualitics you have given her, include in 
them Wit, Knowledge, Judgment, Modeſty, and 
all other Virtues, by which ſhe muſt of Conſe- 
2 know how, reaſonably, to entertain every 

an, yet, I think, above all rang it is requiſite 
for her to know what belongs to Love. 

For as every Gentleman, to obtain the Graces 
of his Miſtreſs, makes uſe of thoſe proper Means 
and noble Exerciſes you have mentioned, and to 
this Effect applies all his Words, not only when 
he is fired with Love, but even to do honour to 
the Lady with whom he diſcourſes, as believing, 
that by ſhewing he loves her, he ſignifies to 
her that ſhe is worthy p be beloyed, and that 
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her Beauty and high Merits: are ſuch, as com- 
mand every body to ſerve her. I would there- 
fore know how in ſuch a Caſe ſhe ſhould behave 
herſelf with Prudence and Diſcretion, - and how 
to anſwer him who really loves her, and what to 
ſay to him who only makes a falſe ſemblance ſo 
to do: And whether ro diſſemble the Under- 
ſtanding of it, or if ſhe ought to anſwer, or re- 
pulſe him; in ſhort, how ſhe ought particularly 
to govern herſelf in this Affair. 

Firſt of all, I think, faid Signor Julian, it 
would be neceſſary to teach her to know them 
who make ſemblance of Love, and thoſe who love 
in reality; but afterwards, to make a ſuitable Re- 
turn, I think, ſhe ought not to be guided by the 
Will of any other, more than by her own. 

Teach her at leaſt, replied Signor Frederick, 
what are the moſt certain and ſureſt Tokens to diſ- 
cern falſe Love from true, and what Teſtimony 
ſhe ought to have to be convinced of the Since- 
rity of the Love that is ſhewn her. This I do 
not know, ſaid Signor Julian ſmiling, becauſe Men 
are now-a-days ſo ſubtle, that they make an Infinity 
of falſe Appearances, and ſometimes weep, when 
in reality they have more Mind to laugh. Bur leſt 
this Lady of mine, who is my particular Charge, 
inaſmuch as ſhe is my Creature, ſhould run into 
thoſe Errors which I have ſeen many others run 
into, I would adviſe her not too eaſily to believe 
that Perſon who tells her he loves her, nor be like 
ſome, who not only ſhew they underſtand w hat 
is faid to them of Love, tho' never ſo remotely 
expreſſed, but at the firſt Attack accept all the 
Praiſes that are given them; or elſe deny them 
after ſuch a manner, that they ſeem to invite thoſe 
they talk with to love them, rather than give 
them a Repulſe. | The 
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Tbe Manner then, chat I would have our 
Courit- Lady make ule of in Love-Affairs, is ever 
to avoid believing, that he who makes a Profeſſi- 
on of Love, loves her any thing the more on that 
Account: And in caſe the Lover be, as a great 
many are, preſumptuous, and ſpeaks to her with 
— lth Reſpect, let her give him ſuch an An- 
ſwer, as may let him plainly know ſhe is no way 
pleaſed with it: but if he be prudent, and makes 
uſe of modeſt Terms, and ſpeaks covertly of Love 
after ſuch a genteel manner, as I doubt not but the 
Courtier, which theſe Noblemen have faſhioned, 
will do; let her make ſemblance not to under- 
ſtand him, and interpret his Words in another 
Senſe, endeavouring modeſtly, with that Prudence 
and Diſcretion we have ſaid ſhe ought to be en- 
dowed with, to turn the Diſcourſ e. 
But if the Diſcourſe be ſuch, that ſhe cannot 
pretend the does not underitand it, then let her 
take the whole for a Piece of Mirth and Gallan- 
try, and give him to underſtand that ſhe knows 
it is ſpoken rather to do her Honour, than that 
it is ſo in reality; extenuating at the ſame time 
her own Merits, and attributing thoſe Praiſes be- 
{towed on her to an Act of Courteſy: Thus will 
ſhe be looked on as a Perſon of Diſcretion, and 

will be on the ſurer Side not to be deceived. 
You debate this Matter, ſaid Signor Frederick, 
as thoꝰ it were abſolutely neceſſary, that all thoſe, 
who talk to Women of Love, ſhould ſpeak Falſ- 
hoods, and endeavour to deceive them; which, 
in Caſe it were ſo, I own your Leſſons are very 
good: But if this Gentleman, who thus enter- 
tains his Lady, does really love her, and feels that 
Paſſion, which ſometimes fo tortures the Hearts 
of Men, do you not conſider into what Pain, Ca- 
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lamity, and eruel Death you put him; when at 
no time you will allow his Miſtreſs ought- to be- 
lieve any thing he ſays upon this Subſect? Shall 
Oaths, Tears, and ſo many other tender Expreſſi- 
ons have no Power at all? Take care, my — 
leſt you make us think, that beſides the natural 
Cruelty the fair Sex has in them, you teach them 
I have ſpoken not of him who really loves, ſaid 
Signor Julian, but of him who diſcourſes of Love, 
in which one of the moſt neceſſary Points is, not to 
want Words: And true Lovers, as they have a burn- 
ing Heart, ſo have they a cold Tongue, with broken 
Talk and ſudden Silence: Perhaps, therefore, it 
would be no falſe Principle to advance, that he who 
loves much, ſpeaks little. However, in this I believe 
there can no certain Rule be given, by Reaſon of 
the Diverſity of Mens Manners. And I cannot tell 
what to ſay, but only that the Lady ſhould be very 
cautious, and always remember, that Men may 
with a great deal leſs Danger diſcover their Love 

than Women. l 2 
Will you not, Signor Julian, ſaid Signor Ga/ſ- 
par ſmiling, have this excellent Lady of yours 
love again, at leaſt when ſhe knows ſhe is truly 
loved? Since, if the Inamorato was not beloved 
again, he would not continue longer to love her; 
and thus would ſhe want a great many Advanta- 
ges, eſpecially that of Homage and Reverence, 
with which Lovers obey, and even adore the Vir- 

tue of their Miſtreſſes. . l 
In this, replied Signor Julian, I will adviſe no- 
thing; but to love, as you underſtand it, I think, 
only belongs to ſingle Perſons; for when this Love 
cannot end in Matrimony, the Woman muſt ne- 
goſſarily have that Remorſe and Sting, which e- 
| yer 
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ver reſults from Things unlawful, and puts that 
Honour in Danger of being ſtained, which to 
her is of ſo much and of ſo great Importance. 
Mlethinks, ſaid Signor Frederick, this Opinion 
of yours is very ſeyere, and I believe you have 
learned it of ſome preaching Friers, who rebuke 

omen for being in Love with Laymen, that 
they may have the more themſelves : And I think 
you have impoſed too cruel Laws on married Wo- 
men : for there are a great many ſuch, whom their 
Huſbands without Cauſe mortally hate, and cru- 
elly abuſe, ſometimes by wy other Women, 
and at other times doing them all the Diſpleaſure 
they can imagine. Some are forced by their Fa- 
thers to take into their Arms old Men full of Dif- 
eaſes, envious and ſpiteful, who make them live 
in perpetual Miſery : And if it were lawful for 
fach to be divorced and ſeparated from thoſe with 
whom they are thus unhappily matched, perhaps 
it would not be allowed they ſhould love any bur 
their Huſbands. But when either thro' malig- 
nant Influences, Diverſity of Complexions, or a- 
ny other Accident it happeneth, that in Bed, 
which ought to be the Neſt of Love and Concord, 
the curſed Furies of Hell ſow the Seeds of their 
infernal Poiſons, which afterwards produce Diſ- 
dain, Suſpicion, and the pungent Thorns of Ha- 
tred, which torture theſe unhappy Souls thus cru- 
elly bound in an indiſſoluble Chain 'till Death; 
why will you not have it allowable for this Wo- 
man to ſeek after ſome Refreſhment for ſo hard a 
Scourge, and bleſs another with That which the 
Huſband not only deſpiſes, but has in utmoſt Hor- 
ror ? I own ſuch as have good Huſbands ought 
by no means to do them Injury ; but they, who 
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do not love thoſe who love them, do an Injury 

to themſelves. 755 FE ns 
Nay, , ſaid Signor Julian, they do themſelves an 
Injury iv loving any but their Huſbands, How- 
ever, as it frequently happens, that to guard our- 
ſelves from Love is not in out Power, if a Court- 
Lady falls into this Misfortune, that the Hatred 
of her Huſband or the Love of another induces 
her to love, I would have her grant her Lover 
no more than the Mind; of which too I would 
by no means have her ſhew him any Signs, ei- 
ther in Word or Actions, to convince him of it. 
This is the moſt I can allow her under the moſt 
cruel Uſage of a brutiſh Huſband, and in relation 
to the moſt humble Obſequiouſneſs of an affectio- 

nate Lover. BY 
I appeal, my Lord, ſaid Meſſer Roberto. Bari 
ſmiling, from this Sentence of yours, and I be- 
lieve F {hall have good Company. But ſince you 
will teach this Ruſticity, if I may be allowed the 
Term, to married Women, will you have the un- 
married be in like manner thus cruel and diſcour- 
reaus, and not pleaſe their Lovers in ſome thing 
at leaſt LES. 
If my Court-Lady, anſwered Signor Julian, be 
not married, and has a mind to loye, I would 
have her love one who may be her Huſband ; 
nor ſhall I think ſhe does ill, if ſhe ſhew him ſome 
Token of Love. In which I will teach her one 
eneral Rule in few Words, which for that Rea- 
on ſhe may eaſily remember; and that is, That 
ſhe ſhew bim whom ſhe loves, all Tokens of Love, ex- 
cept ſuch as may induce the Lover to hope, be may 
obtain of ber any thing ill-ſuiting with her Honour. 
And in this ſhe muſt be very careful; for ny an 
rror 
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Exror, that an Infigity of Women run into, WU 
generally covet nothing ſo much as to be beau- 


And becauſe the having of a great many Lo- 
vers they ſuppoſe a ſufficient Proot of their Beau- 
ty, they do all they can to gain them, and often- 
times fall into Acts ill-ſuiting with that tempered 
Modeſty which ſo well becomes them, caſting cer- 
tain laſcivious Glances, and other Actions near ap- 
proaching Impudence, imagining that Men for 
that Reaſon would willingly ſee and hear them, 
and that by this means they make themſelves be 
loved, : which is falſe, 38 

And becauſe the Demonſtrations that are made 
to them proceed from an Appetite moved thro? 
an Opinion of Eaſineſs, not of Love; for that 
Reaſon I would have my Court-Lady not with too 
free a Behaviour appear, as if ſhe would offer her- 
ſelf ro any who will have her, and attract as much 
as ſhe can the Eyes and Will of him who gazes at 
her; but by her Merits and virtuous Habits, with 
gracetly Carriage and Deportment inſpire, in the 

oul of him who ſees her, that true Love, which 
is due to every thing that is amiable ; and that 
Reſpect, which ever takes away all Hopes from 
thoſs who meditate any thing diſhonourable. 

He then, who is beloved of ſuch a Woman, 
ought in Reaſon to be well contented with every 
the moſt minute Demonſtration, and more to e- 
ſteem from her one little Look, with Sign of 
Love, than be entirely Maſter of all others of her 
Sex. Nor can J add any thing more to ſuch a Wo- 
man, unleſs that ſhe be beloved by ſuch a Cour- 
tier as theſe Lords have faſhioned, and that ſhe 
in like manner love him, and both have the ut- 
molt Perfection of their mutual Flame; which 

having 
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having laid, Sigtior Julian was ſilent. When Sig- 
nor Gaſpar laughing, Now, faid he, 'y6u can- 
not complain, that Signor- Julian has not moſt 
excellently well formed this Court Lady; and with- 
out Doubt, if there can be found ſuch a one, ſhe 
richly deſerves an equal Eſteem with the Cour- 
ter. 5 a 

I' be obliged, ſaid Donna Emilia, always to 
find ber, when you find ſuch a Courtzer, - 

Without doubt, ſaid Meſſer Roberto, it muſt 
be allowed, that Signor Fulian's Lady, whom he 
has thus formed, is moſt perfect; but in theſe 
laſt Particulars, in relation to Love, I think he 
has made her a little too crabbed, and eſpecially 
where he will have her by her Words, Geſtures, 
and in all her Actions take entirely away all Hopes 
from the Lover, and confirm him as much as ſhe 
can in his Deſpair. For every one knows, that 
human Deſires never extend themſelves to that of 
which they have no Hopes to obtain: And tho? 
there have been ſome Women, who perhaps, proud 


of their Beauty and Accompliſhments, have, the 


firſt Word they ſpoke, given thoſe, that addreſs to 
them on the Subject of Love, to underſtand, that 
they ſhould never obtain of them what they wiſh- 
ed for; they have yet afterwards, by Looks and 
little Liberties, - been ſomewhat more gracious to 
them, and with Acts of Benignity tempered in part 
their haughty Language. But if this omar both in 
her Words and Actions take all Hopes entirely a- 
way, I believe, if our Courtier be wiſe, he will 
never love her, and then ſhe will have this Im- 

perfection, that ſhe will be without an Admirer. 
I will not, ſaid Signor Julian, have my Court- 
Lady take away all Hopes of every thing, but on- 
ly of what is il|-ſuiting to Modeſty and her Ho- 
nour z 
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nour; which the Courtier, if he be ſuch as theſe 
Lords have formed him, will not only not hope 
for, but even not ſo much as once defire : For if 
Beauty, good Carriage, Wit, Modeſty, and fo 
many other virtuous Conditions we have given the 
Court-Lady, are the Cauſe of the Courtier or fine 
Gentleman's Love to her, the End of this Love 
muſt neceſſarily be virtuous ; and if Nobility of 
Birth, Skill in Arms, Letters, Muſick, Genteel- 
neſs in Carriage, and a graceful Behaviour, be the 
Means by which a Courtier acquires a Lady's Love, 
the End of that Love muſt neceſſarily be of the 
ſame Quality, as the Means are by which it is ac- 
quired. Beſides, as there are various kinds of Beau- 
77 ſo there are as various Deſires in Men; and 
therefore it ſometimes happens, that a great many 
ſeeing a Woman of ſuch grave Beauty, which in 
her Walking, Standing ſtill, Rallying, Laugh- 
ing, or in whatever elſe ſhe does, ſo tempers all 
her Actions that it inſpires a certain Veneration 
in all thoſe that look at her; are ſo terrified, 
that they dare not ſerve her: And drawn rather 
by Hopes, fix their AﬀeCtions on thoſe gay and 
alluring Perſons, ſo delicate and tender, who in 
their Words, Looks, and Geſtures, declare a cer- 
rain languiſhing Paſſion, which promiſes them that 
it may eaſily be converted into Love. 
Some again, in order to be ſecure from Deceits, 
love others ſo free in their Eyes, Words and Ge- 
ſtures, that they do whatever firſt comes into their 
Mind with a certain Simplicity, that hides not 
their inmoſt Thoughts. There are others again, 
who believing Virtue conſiſts in difficult Matters, 
and that it is the ſweeteſt Victory in the World 
to conquer that which to others has been impreg- 
nable, give themſelves eaſily up to love the Beau- 
| cles 
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ties of thoſe Women, Who, in every thing they 
do, diſcover a Severity more auſtere than others 
to prove that their Proweſs can force an obſtinate 
Mind, and induce to Love, Wills the moſt ſtubs 
horn and rebellious to Cupid's Empire. 
Such then, who have ſo much Confidence in 
themſelves as to think they are ſecure from bei 
deceived, willingly love certain Ladies, who with 
Sagacity and Art ſeem to hide in their Beauty a 
thouland Wiles; or others, who join with their 
Beauty a diſdainful Manner of ſpeaking a few 
Words, and laugh very little, as if they deſpiſed 
cyery one, that looks at, or ſerves, them. | 
Others again will not vouchſafe to love any 
Women but ſuch, who in their Looks, Speech 
and Geſtures, have amaſſed together all the Gai 
ety, Beauty, Knowledge and Gracefulneſs ima- 
ginable, like a fine Flower compoſed of all the 
Excellencics of the World. _ +: 

If then my Court-Lady has a Scarcity of theſe 
Lovers, whoſe Affection proceeds from an ill 
Hope, ſhe will nor for all that be without a Lo- 
ver, becauſe ſhe will not want them who are to 
be incited by her Deſerts, and a-Confidence in 
their own Strength; by means of which they 
mall know themſelves worthy of her Love. 

Meſſer Roberto would have replied, but the 

Ducheſs told him he was in the wrong; confirm- 
ing Signor Juliau's Opinion: After which ſhe 
added, We have no Cauſe to complain of Signor 
Julian; for in reality I think, that this Court- Lady 
of his may very well equal the Courtier, and has 
beſides this Advantage of him, that he has taught 
her to Love, which theſe Lords have not done to 
their Courtier. | 
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It was very proper to teach Women to love, 
ſaid Unico Aretino, becauſe I never ſaw any that 
could do it z for, generally ſpeaking, they all of 
them accompany their Beauty with Cruelty and 
Ingratitude towards thoſe who ſerve them moſt 
faithfully, and who, on Account of their Nobility 
and Virtue deſerve to be recompenſed at their 
Hands, for the ſincere Love they bear them; and 
very often deliver themſelves up a Prey to W retch- 
es the moſt ſtupid and undeſerving, who not only 
do not love them, but actually hate them. 

'To avoid then theſe enormous Errors, perhaps, 
it would have been well done firſt to have taught 
them how to make a proper Choice of him who 
ſhould deſerve their Love, and afterwards really 
to love him; which is not neceſſary in Men, for 
they know it too well of themſelves ; of which 
Truth I my ſelf am a ſubſtantial Witneſs, becauſe 
Love was never taught me but by the divine Beau- 
ty and moſt divine Carriage of a Lady, ſo that ir 
was not in my Power not to adore her; and in 
this I needed no Art nor Maſter at allz and I be- 
leive this ſame happens to all thoſe who truly love; 
whereas the Courtier has more need to be taught 
re to make himſelf be beloved, than how to 

ve. 

And do you enter into this way of Reaſoning, 
Signor Unico, ſaid Donna Emilia? Madam, ſaid 
he, I think it agreeable to Reaſon, that when 
one ſerves and ſtudies all one can to pleaſe the La- 
dies, one ſhould acquire their good Graces; but 
that, in which they reckon themſelves ſerved and 
pleaſed moſt, I believe mult be learnt from them- 
ſelves, who often deſire ſuch ſtrange Things, as 
could never enter into the Imagination of any 
Man living; and ſometimes they do not wa 
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what they would have themſelves. It would there- 
fore, Madam, be not improper for you, who are 
a Woman, and of Conſequence ought to know 
what belt pleaſes that lovely cruel Sex, to take 
this Charge, and oblige the World with what 
is ſo much neceſſary to its Repoſe. 

Nay, Signor Unico, replied Donna Emilia, ſince 

are ſo univerſally acceptable to the Ladies, 
it is very probable that you know all the Ways to 
a Lady's Heart, for which Reaſon I think this 
would better become you. Madam, ſaid Unico, 
I can give a Lover no better Advice than that he 
ſhould not make his Applications to any Lady, 
with whom you have any Authority; for what 
good Qualities the World has been ſo kind to 
think I am Maſter of, joined with a Love the 
moſt ſincere that ever was in the World, have not 
had that Force to make me be beloyed, as you to 
make me hated. 4 

Heavens keep me, Signor Unico, ſaid Donna 
Emilia, from thinking, much more from doing, 
any thing that may make you hated; for beſides 
doing what I ought not, I ſhould be thought ve- 
ry injudicious to attempt what is impoſſible. But 
— you provoke me to ſpeak of what pleaſes 
Women, I will ſpeak of it; and if it diſpleaſe 
you, you muſt thank yourſelf. 

I think then, that he, who defires to be belo- 
ved, ought himſelf to love, and be alſo amiable ; 
and thele two Points are ſufficient to gain the 
Love of any Woman. Now to anſwer what you 
lay to my Charge : I ſay, that every Body knows 
and fees you are moſt amiable, but, whether you 
love fo faithfully as you ſay you do, I am very 
much in doubt; «| perhaps ſo are others too: 
For your being ſo over above deſirable has 
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been the Occaſion that you have been beloved of 
a great many Women; and as great Rivers divi- 
ded into many Parts become little Brooks, ſo Love 
divided into a great many Objects loſes its Force. 
But theſe your perpetual Complaints, and Ac- 
cuſing of the Women, whom you have ſerved, 
of Unkindneſs and Ingratitude, which is not like- 
ly, conſidering ſo much Merit which is ſo emi- 
nently conſpicuous in you, is a certain Secret b 
which you cover thoſe Favours you have — 
and an Aſſurance to thoſe who love you, and have 
granted you thoſe Favours, that you will not diſ- 
cloſe them; for which Reaſon they are well e- 
nough pleaſed that you ſhould thus openly ſhew 
a falle Love to others, in order to cover the true 
one you have for them : And therefore, if thoſe 
Women, whom you now pretend to love, are not 
ſo credulous as you would have them, it is becauſe 
your Art in Love begins to be diſcovered, and 
not becauſe I make you hated. 

I do not intend, Madam, ſaid Unico, to confute 
your Words, becauſe it ſeems it is my Deſtiny not 
to be believed in Truth, as it is yours to be be- 
lieved when you ſpeak otherwiſe. 

Own then, replied Donna Emilia, that you do 
not love ſo as you would have People believe you 
did. For if you really loved, all your Deſires 
would be to pleaſe the Object of your Love, and 
will the ſame thing with her ; for this is the Law 
of Love. But your complaining ſo much ſigni- 

fies ſome Artifice, as I ſaid; or elle it is a Sign 
that you would do that, which ſhe has no Incli- 
nation to. 

No doubt, Madam, replied Unico, but I would 
have always the ſame Will with her, which is a 
Sign I loye her; but what is the greateſt Trouble 
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to me is, that her Will is not the ſame as tine; 
which is 4 Sign ſhe does not love me, een 
to the Rules you have laid down. rw. 
He who _— to love, ſaid Doma Emilia, 
muſt alſo pleaſe and accommodate himſelf to the 
Will of his Miſtreſs, by that Rule ſquare his own, 
and make his own Deſires and even his very Soul 
her Servant; nor think of any thing but to tranſ- 
form himſelf, if poſſible, into the thing beloved, 
and eſteem this his higheſt Felicity; for thus act 
they who truly are in Love. 1211 bf 
My chief Felicity, ſaid Unico, would be to 
have both our Souls governed by the ſelf- ſame 

Will. Thar, ſaid Donna Emilia, is is your Pow. 

er. Doubtleſs, ſaid Signor Bernardo interrupting 
them, he, who truly loves, directs all his Thoughts 
and Actions, needing no Man's Inſtructions, to 
ſerve and pleaſe whom he loves. But becauſe theſe 
amorous Services are not well known, I think it 
neceſſary, that he make ſome other Demonſtrati- 
ons of this Love, and that fo manifeſt, that ſhe 
cannot diſſemble her Knowledge of it; but ſtill 
with that Modeſty, that may make it appear, that 
he has for her the utmoſt Veneration. And there- 
fore you, Madam, who have begun to tell us, that 
the Soul of the Lover ought to be entirely obe- 
dient to his Miſtreſs, teach us, we deſire you, this 
moſt important Secret. 

If the Lover be fo very modeſt he cannot tell 
| it her himſelf, let him write it to her, ſaid Don- 
| na Emilia, it he be ſo diſcreet as he ſhould be; 
| and before he communicates this to her, to beſure 
not to offend her. All Women delight to be court- 
ed, ſaid Signor Ga/par, though they have a firm 
Reſolution not to grant what they are deſired. 


You are much decerved ; for I would not _ 
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the Courtier to uſe this Method, unleſs he were 
certain not to be repulſed. 

W hat mult he do then, ſaid Signor Gaſpar ? If 
you will write or ſpeak to her, replied Signor Ju- 
tian, let it be done with ſo much Modeſty and 
Caution, that the Words may firſt attack her 
Soul, and ſo doubtfully affect her, that they may 
leave her room to pretend, not to underſtand that 
ſuch Expreſſions import Love; that if he find 
Difficulties, they may retract, and pretend to have 
_ written and ſpoken for a quite different End, 
as ſecurely to enjoy thoſe little Correſpondencies 
and innocent Familiarities, which very often La- 
dies grant to thoſe who would take thele Free- 
doms as Marks of Friendſhip, which afterwards 
they deny as ſoon as they perceive they are taken 
for demonſtrations of Love. 

They therefore, who are too precipitate, and 
venture ſo preſumptuouſly, with a certain furious 
Obſtinacy, oftentimes deſervedly loſe them; for 
it always diſpleaſes every noble Lady to be ſo little 
eſteemed by one, who without Reſpect requires 
her Love, before he has ſerved her. In my Opi- 
nion then, the Way, that a Courtier ought to 
take to manifeſt his Love to his Miſtreſs, ought 
to be rather in Signs and Tokens than in Words. 
For certainly there is more Love ſhewu in a Sigh, 
a Fear, or a Reſpect, than in a thouſand Words; 
and afterwards to make the Eyes the faithful Meſ- 
ſengers of the Heart, becauſe they oftentimes de- 
clare with greater Efficacy the Paſſion that rages 
within, than can the Tongue, Letters, or other 
Meſſages; to that they not only diſcover the 
Thoughts, but as often inflame the Heart of the 
Perſon beloved: For thoſe lively Spirits, which 

dart, 
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dart from the Eyes, being engender'd near the 
Heart, by entring alſo the Eyes they are leyelled 
at, like an Arrow at the Mark, penetrate natu- 
rally the Heart as their r. Center; and then 
mingling themſelves with thoſe other Spirits, and 
with thoſe moſt ſubtile Particles of the Blood 
which they carry with them, infect the Blood a- 
bout the Heart whither they are arrived, which 
they warm and make like themſelves, and apt to 
receive the Impreſſion of that Image which they 
carried away with them; and thus gradually go- 
ing and coming thro' the Eyes to the Heart, and 
| bringing back with them the ſweet Lure and Fu- 
el of race and Beauty, kindle with the ſoft 
Blaſts of Deſire thoſe Flames which ſo burn, and 
never ceaſe confuming, as always bringing along 
with them ſome nutrimental wy v7 | 

It may therefore very well be ſaid, that the Eyes 
are Guides in Love, eſpecially if _ are ſweet and 
graceful, black with that ſhining brillant Jet, or 
elſe blue, ſprightly, and ſmiling, and ſo agreeable 
and piercing when one looks at them, as ſome 
are; in which it ſeems, as if the Ways, which 
give iſſue to the Spirits, are ſo profound, that 
thro* them one may ſee even the very Soul. 

The Eyes therefore, like Soldiers, lie in Am- 
buſh z and if the Form of the Body be beauri- 
ful and well-proportioned, it attracts him who be- 
holds it at a diſtance till he approaches it, and then 
the Eyes dart out their captivating Rays, and en- 
chant like Witches the willing Soul; eſpecially 
when in a right Line they ſhoot their glittering 
Beams into the Eyes of the beloved Objects at the 
ſame Inſtant they do fo too, becauſe then the Spi- 
rits meet, and in that ſweet Encounter take wr | 
other's 
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6ther's Nature and Quality; as may be obſerved in 
a ſote Eye, which, looking ſtedfaſtly at one that 
is ſound, communicates its Diſeaſe. 

It is true, that if the Eyes be not governed by 
Art, they diſcover many times the amorous De- 
fires more to ſome, whom one would be willing 
ſhould be leaſt acquainted with them ; for thro 
them, viſibly as it were, blaze out thoſe flamin 
Paſſions, which the Lover intending only to dit- 
Cloſe to his beloved, oftentimes diſcovers to them 
from whom he would moſt conceal them. He 
then, who has not loſt the Bridle of Reaſon, car- 
ries himſelf with Caution, and obſerves Times and 
Places, and, when it is neceſſary, abſtains from 
that ſtedfaſt Gazing, tho? it be the molt delicious 
Entertainment of the Soul; becauſe an open Love 
is too hard a thing to govern. 

However, ſaid Count Lewis, to be open ſome- 
times is no Impediment; becauſe in that Caſe it 
is ſuppoſed, that ſuch Loves do not tend to that 
which the Lover moſt deſires, when People ſee 
there is ſo little Care taken to hide them, as if 
the Party did not value whether they were taken 
notice of, or no; and therefore by not denying 
his Paſſion a Man challenges to himſelf a certain 
Liberty to talk openly and without Suſpicion with 
his Miſtreſs ; which cannot be in thoſe who endea- 
vour to hide their Flame, becaule then they ſeem 
in Hopes of ſoon receiving that ſweet Reward, 
which they would not have others acquainted 
with. 

I have alſo known a moſt fervent Love ſpring 
from the Heart of a Woman towards a Man, to 
whom at firſt ſhe ſcemed-not to bear the leaſt Af- 
fection in the World; and only becauſe ſhe had 
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heard it ſaid, that it was the general Opinion they 
loved each other : And the Cauſe of this, I be- 
lieve, was, that ſo univerſal a Judgment proclaim- 
ed him worthy of her Love; and it ſeemed, as 
if Fame acted the Meſſenger on the Lover's Part 
more true and credible, than he could do himſelf 
by either Speech, Letters, or a third Perſon for 
him. Sometimes, therefore, this common Voice 
is not only of no Hurt or Impediment, but of 
great Furtherance and Advantage. 

Such Lovers, ſaid Signor S lian, who have 
Fame for their Advocate, put one in danger to be 

ointed at. He therefore, who would travel this 
Road with Prudence, muſt of Neceſſity make 
ſemblance of a leſs Fire than he really has, and 
content himſelf with that which appears to him 
but ſmall, and diſſemble his Deftres, his Jealouſies, 
his Pains and Pleaſures; and frequently laugh with 
his Mouth, when his Heart is in Tears, and ſhew 
himſelf moſt laviſh and prodigal of that which 
he moſt paſſionately covets and deſires; and this 
is ſo bard to be done, that it is almoſt impoſſible: 
If then the Courtier would follow my Advice, I 
ſhould counſel him by all means to keep his Paſ- 
| lion ſecret. 

You mult then teach him how to do it, ſaid 
Signor Bernardo, for I think it a thing not of the 
leaſt Importance; for beſides thoſe Signs, which 
People ſometimes make ſo covertly, that without 
any other Movement or Geſture, the Perſons, 
whom they defire, read in their Eyes and Face 
what they have in their Heart: I have ſometimes 
heard between two Lovers a long continued Diſ- 
courſe of Love, of which the Standers by could 


not underſtand any Particular, or be out of Doubt 
whether 
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whether it was of Love, or no; ſuch was the Diſ- 
cretion and Caution of thoſe who thus diſcourlſed ; 
for without giving any Suſpicion that they were 
not willing to be heard, they ſpoke ſoftly only 
the moſt important Words, and the reſt aloud ; 
which yet might have been applied to different 
Meanings. 

To diſcourſe thus minutely of the Rules of Se- 
crecy, ſaid Signor Frederick, would take up an in- 
finite Space of Time; I ſhould be glad therefore, 
that we diſcourſe rather how the Lover ſhould 
maintain himſelf in the good Graces of his Mi- 
ſtreſs, which I think is a thing much more neceſ- 
ſary to be known. 

I believe, ſaid Signor Julian, the Means made 
uſe of to gain them are the moſt proper to conti- 
nue them; and all this conſiſts in pleaſing her, 
without giving her at any time the leaſt Offence. 
It would therefore be very difficult to preſcribe 
any certain Rule, becauſe he who is not prudent 
and diſcreet commits an infinity of Errors, which 
ſometimes ſeem of no Moment, and yet give a 
Woman great Uncaſineſs: And this happens to 
thoſe who arejmaſter'd by their Paſſion, more than 
to others ; ſuch as thoſe, who, when they have 
an Opportunity to ſpeak with the Woman they 
love, lament and wit ſuch ſad Complaints, and 
beg fo frequently ſuch Impoſſibilities, as make 
them the Averſion of their Miſtrels. 

Others again, if fired with the leaſt Jealouſy, 
let themſelves be tranſported with ſo much Sor- 
row and Vexation, that without any Relerve they 
ſay all the Ill they can of thoſe they ſuſpect, and 
ſometimes without any Cauſe given either by that 
Perſon, or his Miltrels ; and will not have her fo 
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much as ſpeak to him, or turn her Eyes towards 
the Place where he is ; and theſe Follies very oft- 
en not only offend her, but are the Cauſe which in- 
clines her to love the other; for that unreaſonable 
Fear, which a Lover declares to lie under, leſt his 
Miſtreſs ſhould forſake him, ſhews, that he owns 
himſelf inferiour in Value and Merit to the other 
and with this Opinion ſhe is frequently induced 
to love him; and perceiving, that to diſgrace 
him he ſays all the III of him poſſible, though it 
ſhould be true, ſhe does not believe it, and loves 
him therefore the more. 

I muſt confeſs, ſaid Signor Cæſar, I am not 
endowed with ſo much Diſcretion, as to abſtain 
from ſpeaking ill of my Rival, unleſs you could 
inform me of a better way to ruin him. 

The Proverb ſays, replied Signor Julian, that 
when our Enemy is in the Water breaſt-high, we 
ſhould reach our Hand, and help him from Dan- 
ger; but when he is up to the Chin, ſet our Foot 
upon him, and drown him outright ; and there are 
ſome who purſue this Maxim, and deal thus with 
*their Rivals; and, *till they have a proper Oppor- 
tunity to ruin them, go on in deep Diſſimulation, 
and appear rather their Friends than Enemies; but 
afterwards, when a fit Occaſion offers, and they 
know they can entirely ruin them at once, they 
then repoit all the Ill they can of them, without 
any Reſerve, be it true or falſe, with the utmoſt 
Artifice and Deccit. But becauſe I would never 
have our Courtier act ſo ignobly, as to uſe any de- 
ceitful Artifice, I would have him withdraw the 
inclination of his Miſtreſs towards his Rival by 
no other Art but by loving and ade; her more 
than he, and with greater Modeſty and Diſcretion; 
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in ſhort; with greater Merit to be in every thing 
circumſpect and prudent, 1 always from 


running into certain unbecoming Follies, which 
a great many ignorant People by ſeveral ways are 
guilty of. Þ 

For heretofore I have known ſome, who in 
writing and ſpeaking to their Miſtreſſes have al- 
ways made uſe of the Word Polyphilus, and paſt 
ſo much time in their Rhetorical Fuſtian and 
Bombaſt, that the Ladies have begun to hate them- 
ſelves, and think they were the moſt ignorant 
Wretches in the World, in not ſooner am 
out the emptineſs of their buſkin'd Lovers; ſo 
that an Hour ſeemed to them a thouſand Ages till 
that Diſcourſe was ended, that they might be rid 
of them. 

Others again are continually bragging extrava- 
gantly of their own Perfections; whulſt others are 
continually quite the reverſe, and are inceſſant] 
blaming and ben r themſelves; at ſuch I 
have frequently laughed heartily, who, pretending 
to be Lovers, ſpeak ſometimes in the Company 
of Women, after this manner; I never found Mo- 
man that ever loved me; and are not aware, that 
thoſe who hear them immediately judge, that this 
can procced from nothing, but that they deſerve 
neither to be beloved, nor are worth the Water 
they drink; ſo little Value and Eſteem have the 
Women for them, that they would not love them 
for all the Treafures in the World; believing, if 
they ſhould love them, they would be infinitely 
leſs to be eſteemed, than thoſe who mortally hate 

them. 

Others, to make their Rival odious, ſpeak in 
Womens Company, that ſuch @ one is the moſt 
| 4 fortunate 
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fortunate Perſon in the World; for tho' he be nei- 
ther handſome, diſcreet, nor valiant, nor can talk 
better than other Men, yet all Nomen love him, and 


ſeek his Company. And thus by ſhewing their En- 


vy to this happy Man, who perhaps may be no 
otherwiſe in reality than what they have repre- 
{ſented him to be, yet they make them belicye he 
has ſome hidden Charms, which may deſerve the 
Affection of ſo many of the Sex: Upon which 


Account the Women, that hear this Diſcourſe, 
are alſo upon this Belief induced much more to 


love him. 

I aſſure you, ſaid Count Lewis laughing, our 
Courtier, if he have but the leaſt Diſcretion in the 
World, will never take this way to engage the 
Affection of the Ladies. Nor yet another, ſaid 
Signor Cæſar, which a Gentleman of good Eſteem 
made uſe of in my Time; who, for the Honour 
of our Sex, I ſhall not name. Tell us however, 
ſaid the Ducheſs, what he did. This Man, faid 
Signor Cæſar, being beloved by a certain great 
Lady, at her Deſire came privately to her Coun- 
try- Seat; where, after he had viſited her, and 
ſtaid with her as long as they thought convenient, 
and the Time would permit, when he took leave 
of her with Abundance of Sighs and Tears, in 
witneſs of the extreme Sorrow he lay under that 
they muſt part,begged her always to remember him, 
and withall, 1 oy would diſcharge his Reckoning 
at the Inn ; for ſince he came thither at her Re- 
queſt, he thought he ought not to be himſelf at 
any Expence. ' 

Then began all the Ladies to laugh, and ſaid, 
he was unworthy the Name of a Gentleman; and 


great many bluſhed for that Shame, which this 
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Perſon would have certainly been ſenſible of, had 
he been endued with ſo much Underſtanding as 
to perceive a Fault fo baſe and unworthy. 

Then ſaid Signor Gaſpar, turning to Signor 
Cæſar; much better had it been for the Honour 
of Women not to have told this Story, than to 
inſtance this Example for the Honour of Men: 
For you may well imagine what good Judgment 
that great Lady had in placing her Affections on 
an Animal ſo irrational, and who perhaps too, our 
of the many that ſerved her, ſhe has made choice 
of, as endued with the moſt Diſcretion, deſpi- 
ſing at the ſame time all the reſt; either of whom 
this Wretch was not worthy to wait upon. 

Who knows, whether he might not bediſcreet 
in other things, ſaid Count Lewis laughing ? and 
was only out of the way concerning his Reckon- 
ing? For Men through over much Love commit 
great oh ay and, if you will ſpeak out, per- 
haps it has been your Chance to commit more 
than one. | 

For Heaven's Sake, ſaid Signor Cz/ar, do not 
let us diſcover our own Follies. However, ſaid 
Signor Gaſpar, this muſt be done, if we have a 
mind to amend them. But now, Signor Julian, 
continued he, fince the Courtier knows how to 
gain and maintain the good Graces of his Mi- 
ſtreſs, you are indebted to her to teach her how 
to keep her Love ſecret. I think I have ſpoken 
enough, anſwered Signor Julian; for which Rea- 
ſon you ſhould pitch upon another to treat of this 
Subject. 

Then Signor Bernardo and the reſt began to 
preſs him to go on. You have a mind, I ſee, to 
try my Ability; but you are all too great Clerks 
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in Love to need this: However, if you defire to 
know more, conſult Ovid. lere | 

And how ſhall I hope, ſaid Signor Bernardo, 
that his Leſſons are good for any thing in Love- 
Affairs, when he adviſes a Man in Compiny of 
his Miſtreſs to feign himſelf drunk? You ſee what a 
graceful way this is to gain a Lady's Affection; 
and he counts it a very elegant-manner to give a 
Woman at an Entertainment to underſtand one 
loves her, by dipping one's Finger in Wine and 
writing upon the Table. p 

In thoſe Days it was no Fault, ſaid Signor Ju- 
tian, ſmiling. And therefore, ſaid Signor Ber- 
nardo, fince ſuch a ſlovenly manner of Expreſſion 
was not diſallowed by Men in thoſe Days, it may 
well be inferred, that they had not ſo courtly a 
Demeanour in addreſſing the Ladies, as we have; 
but do not let us forget what we deſired of you 
in relation to Women's being ſecret in Love. 

In my Opinion, replied Signor Julian, to keep 
Love-Secrets there needs no more but to ſhun the 
Cauſes that diſcloſe them, which are nor a few; 
but the chief is, 10 be over-/ecret, and to truſt No- 
body, becauſe every one deſires to make his Paſ- 
ſion known to her he loves, and, when alone, he 
is forced to give plainer and more evident Demon- 
ſtrations, than if he were aſſiſted by a ſincere and 
faithful Friend. For thoſe Signs a Lover makes 
himſelf, give a greater Suſpicion than thoſe which 
he makes by a third Perſon. | 

And becaufe the Minds of Men are naturally 
curious to know what they begin to ſuſpect of an- 
other, they generally apply themſelves to know 
the Truth; which, when known, they not only 
tell ir, but take delight ſo to do 3 which does 
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not happen in a Friend; who, beſides aſſiſting him 
with his beſt Advice and Counſel many times re- 
medies the Overſights committed by the blind 
Lover, and always procures Secrecy, and prevents 
many things, which he himſelf cannot foreſee ; 
and is a Comfort to him, when to caſe his anxious 
Soul he diſcloſes his Paſſions to this cordial Friend, 
{ſuch Communication ever multiplying Content- 
ment, and dividing Grief. 

There is another Cauſe, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, 
that diſcovers Love more than this. What is 
that, ſaid Signor 22 ? the vain Ambition and 
the Madneſs and Cruelty of Women, replied Sig- 
nor Gaſpar ; who, as you yourſelf have ſaid, en- 
deavour as much as they can to get a Multitude 
of Lovers, whom, if poſſible, they would have 
conſumed to Aſhes, and revive afterwards, only 
to die again; and tho' they themſelves love, yer 
do they at the fame time rejoice in tormenting 
their Lovers, becauſe they ſuppoſe thoſe Miſeries, 
Pangs, and wiſhing every Moment for Death, are 
certain Signs that they are loved; and that with 
their Beauty they have ſuch Sovereign Dominion 
over the Minds of Men, as they may make them 
miſerable and happy, and give them Life and Death 
at their Pleaſure. This therefore is their only and 
moſt delicious Food, and are ſo jealous of it, that 
they never make a Lover entirely deſperate, or 
happy z but to keep him continually in Pain and 
Deſire they uſe a certain imperious Severity of 
Threatnings mixed with Hopes, and will have 
him eſteem one only Word, Look, or Sign, as 
the higheſt Happineſs. | 

And to make themſelves thought chaſte, as wel! 
by other Men as their Lovers, they ſo — 
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that this Severity be always exerciſed in publick, 
that everyone may think they would uſe yet much 
more roughly thoſe who are unworthy, ſince they 
thus cruelly treat thoſe who are worthy of their 
Affection; and very often, under the ſpecious Veil 
of being thus believed, thinking themſelves by 
this Artifice ſecure from Infamy, lie all Night 
with the vileſt Scum and Refuſe of Mankind, 
whom they ſcarce know : So that for the Satis- 
faction of rejoycing at the Calamities and conti- 
nual Complaints of ſome worthy Gentlemen, who 
123 love them, they deny themſelves thoſe 

leaſures, which perhaps with ſome Excuſe they 
might enjoy; and are the Cauſe that the poor de- 
ſpiſed Lover is conſtrained to make uſe of thoſe 
means, by which is diſcovered that which ought 
ever to have been buried in Secrecy. 

Others there are, who, if with deep Deceit 
they can make a great many believe that they love 
them, ſow amongſt them Jealouſies by ſeeming to 
ſhew, Favour to one in the Preſence of another 
and when they ſee that he, whom they love beſt, 
is aſſured thro* Signs and Tokens that he is moſt 
beloved, very often with doubtful Words and fan- 
fied Diſdain they keep him yet farther in Suſpence; 
transfixing his very Soul, pretend not to have 
any Eſteem for him, and that they were entirely 
reſolved to make another happy: Whence arile 
Hate, Enmities, infinite Scandals, and certain 
Ruin. For a Man in ſuch a Caſe muſt neceftarily 
ſhew the extreme Paſſion he labours under, tho? 
it redound to the Blame and Infamy of the Wo- 
man. 

Others again, not content with this only Tor- 
ment of Jealouſy, after the Lover has declared 5 
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his ' Teſtimonies of Love and faithful Services, and 
they have accepted of them, and given the Lo- 
ver ſome Signs of a mutual Correſpondence, all 
of a ſudden, when it is leaſt expected, begin to 
be reſerved, make ſemblance as tho' they believed 
him grow cool in his Affection and feigning new 
Suſpicions, as if they were not beloved, ſhew as 
0 they would take all Occaſions entirely to abandon 
im. 

Whence, on Account of theſe Inconvenien- 
cies, the poor Wretch is forced to begin anew, 
and make Demonſtrations, as if he only then be- 
gan to be in love; to walk all Day by the Houſe 
of his Miſtreſs, and when ſhe comes out to fol- 
low her to Church, and every where elſe, and 
never turn his Eyes from her. And now he re- 
turns to Complaints, and Sighs, and anxious 
Thoughts; and, when he can talk with her, to 
Vows, .and Oaths, and Deſpair, and all thoſe Fu- 
ries which unhappy Lovers are led to by theſe fair 
Savages, who thirſt more after Blood than the 
fierceſt Tygreſs robbed of her Whelps can do. 

Such melancholy Demonſtrations as theſe are 
too often ſeen and known; and more by others 
than by thoſe who are their Cauſe ; and by theſe 
means in a few Days become ſo publick, that one 
cannot move a Step, or caſt a Look, but what is 
obſerved by a thouſand Eyes; and fo it happens, 
that before there can be any Pleaſure of Love 
between them, it is notwithſtanding believed and 
judged otherwiſe by all the World. For when 
they ſee their Lover almoſt expiring, and who, 
overcome by the Cruelty ard Torture they have 
made him ſuffer, determines in good carneſt to 
retire; they begin to ſhew ſome Signs that in TO 
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Heart they love and pleaſe him, and give them- 
ſelves up entirely to him; leſt, having no more 
thoſe ardent Defires which invited him to loye, 
he find the amorous Fruit leſs ſavoury and agree- 
able, and has leſs Obligations to them for acting 
after ſo contrary a manner. 

And if this Love be already publickly known, 
at the ſame time are all its known; and 
thus they loſe their Reputation, and the Lover 
finds he has loſt both his Time and Honour, and 
ſhorten'd his Days in Miſery, without any Inter- 
val of Pleaſure or Satisfaction; becauſe he did 
not arrive at the Summit of his Joys at a time 
when they might have been ſo grateful as to have 
made him the happieſt Man in the World, but 
when he began to have a little Eſteem for them, 
his Heart being ſo much mortified with thoſe 
bitter Paſſions, that he had no more Senſe to tafte 
that Pleaſure and Delight they offered him. 

You have been ſilent a long while, ſaid Signor 
Oftavian ſmiling, and refrained ſpeaking ill of 
Women, but now you have fo well hit them 
home, that it ſeems you only waited a time to 
take breath, like thoſe, who retire in order to ad- 
vance with greater Fury ; and in reality you are 
in the wrong, and may reſt contented. 

See Madam, ſaid Donna Emilia, ſmiling and 
turning to the Ducheſs 3 our Enemies begin to 
break and diſagree one with another. 

Give me not this Name, anſwered Signor Octa- 
vian, for I am not your Adverſary; but this Diſ- 
pute has diſpleaſed me, not becauſe I am ſorry to 
lee the Victory on the Women's Side, but be- 
cauſe it has given an Opportunity to Signor Ga/- 
par to calumniate them more than he ought, Ne 
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the Signors Julian and Ceſar to praiſe them ſome- 
what more than is their due; and beſides, that 
on Account of the Length of this Diſcourſe we 
have loſt the hearing many other fine things, not 
ſpoken of, in relation to the Courtier. 

See now, Signor, ſaid Donna Emilia, whether 
you are not our Enemy; for this Diſcourſe diſ- 
pleaſes you, and you would not have had this 
Court-Lady ſo excellently formed, or indeed have 
been mentioned; not that you have any more 
to (ay in relation to the Courtier, for I be- 
lieve theſe Lords have already ſaid what the 
know, and I believe neither you nor any Man elle 
can add any thing to it, but for the Envy you 
have to the Honour of our Sex. 

Certainly, ſaid Signor Octavian, beſides what 
has been already gi of the Courtier, I could 
wiſh much more in him; but ſince every once is 
pleaſed to let him be as he is, I am equally ſatis- 
fied, and would not have him altered in any one 
Point, except making him a little more a Friend 
to the Women than Signor Gaſpar, and yet not 
pom ſo much as ſome of theſe other Gentlemen 

ave done. | 

Then, faid the Ducheſs, we will by all means 
ſee whether your Genius be ſuch that it can give 
the Courtier a greater Perfection than what theſe 
Gentlemen have given him. Diſpoſe yourlelf 
therefore to ſay what you have in your Mind on 
this Subject; otherwiſe we ſhall think that you 
intended to diminiſh the Praiſes of our Couri-La- 
dy, ſince you judge ſhe equals the Courtier, whom 
you would have us believe might be much' more 
perfect than theſe Gentlemen have formed him. 

The Praiſes and Diſpraiſes given Women gr 
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than is their Dae, ſaid Signor Octavian ſmiling; 
have ſo filled the Ears and Minds of all, that there 
is no Room left for any thing elſe z beſides, I 
think it is very late. | 0 
Then ſaid the Ducheſs, we will defer it *till to 
morrow; ſo ſhall you have much more Time 


and the Praiſes and Diſpraiſes, which you ſay have 


been on both ſides ſo immoderately given to Wo- 
men, will be out of theſe Noblemen's Minds ; 
which will for that Reaſon be more apt to re- 
ceive thoſe Truths you ſhall then tell us. 

This ſaid, the Ducheſs ſtood up, and graci- 
ouſly diſmiſſing the Aſſembly, retired into her 
Bed-Chamber, and every one went to their ſeveral 
Apartments. 


The End of the Third Book. 
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IHILE I was thinking to write 
thoſe Diſcourſes, that were held the 
fourth Night, after what has been 
related in the foregoing Books; my 
Soul was {truck with a ſudden bit- 
| ter Thought, which made me re- 
flect on the certain Miſeries of human Life, and 
all our fallacious Hopes; and how often Fortune 
in the midſt of our Career, and ſometimes ta— 
wards its End, breaks and deſtroys all our frail 
and vain Deſigns, and as often makes them ſuffer 
Shipwreck before they can have Sight of the 
Hayen. N 
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This brings to my ſad Remembrance, that not 


long after theſe Diſcourſes; Cruel, importunate, 


inexorable Death robbed us of three of the fineſt 


Gentlemen of our Court, when they flouriſhed 


in their moſt proſperous Age, and greateſt Hopes 


of Honour, Of theſe the firſt was Signor Ga/- 


par Pallavicino, who was attacked with an acute 


DViſtemper, and more than once brought to. the 


laſt Extremity; and though he had a Mind fo 
ſtrong and vigorous, that for a Time it kept Soul 
and Body together, yer did this gallant Youth finiſh 
his Courſe long before he came ro Maturity of 
Years; an inexpreſſible Loſs not only to our 
Court, his Friends, and Relations, bur all Lom- 
bardy. | 

Not, long. after, died Signor Cæſar Gonzagua, 
whoſe Death was the moſt bitter Affliction in the 


World, to all thoſe Who were acquainted with 


him. For ſince Nature ſo ſeldom produces ſuch 
excellent Men, one would think ſhe ought not ſo 
ſoon to deprive us of them: For it may be truly 
ſaid, that this Nobleman was taken from us, at a 
Time when he began to ſhew of himſelf more 
than Hopes, and to be eſteemed as much as his 
excellent Qualities deſerved; for by many virtu- 
ous Actions he gave a ſufficient Teſtimony of his 
high Merit, who beſides Nobility of Blood, as he 
excelled in the bright Ornament of the belle Let- 
tere, and Arms, and every other Quality becoming 
a fine and moſt accompliſh'd Gentleman; fo on 
account of his Goodneſs, Wit, Genius, and 
Knowledge, there is nothing but what might have 
been expected from him. 

A little Time after, the Death of Meſſer Ro- 
berto da Bari, gave a new Mortification to the 
whole Palace; tor Reaſon induced every one to 
Enter- 


E 

entertain a certain Regret and Sorrow at the Loſs 
of a Youth ſo well bred, moſt gap in Con- 
verſation, beautiful of Aſpect, of admirable Dif 
poſition of Body, and of as happy and ſtrong Com- 
plexion as one could deſire. 

Theſe Perſons, had they lived, I doubt not 
but would in Time have convinced the World, 
eſpecially ſuch as ſhould have known them, how 
much the Court of Urbino was worthy their Ef> 
teem and Admiration, and how well it was fur- 
niſhed with noble Cavaliers; which indeed would 
be no more than what all thoſe others have done, 
that had here their Education. For in reality, 
there never iſſued out of the Trojan Horſe ſo ma- 
ny illuſtrious Heroes, as came out of this Houſe, 
for ſingular Virtue, and univerſal Eſteem. 

As a Proof . there needs any) of what I 
ſay and you well know, Signor Frederick Fregoſb 
was made Archbiſhop of Salerno, Count Lewis 
Biſhop of Baious, Signor Octavian Fregoſo Doge 
of Genoa, Signor Bernardo Bibiena Cardinal of 
Santa Maria in Portico, Signor Pietro Bembo Se- 
cretary to Pope Leo, Signor Julian advanced 
to the Duchy of Nemours, and that Grandeur 
in which he now ſhines with ſo much Splen- 
dour; and Signor Franceſco Maria della Rovere 
Prefect of Rome, Duke of Urbino, though a much 

reater Honour may be attributed to the Houſe 
in which he received his Education, that in it 
he has proved ſo excellent a Lord, than in bein 
Duke of Urbino; and certainly no little Cauſe of this 
was the noble Company, where through conti- 
nual Converſation, he always ſaw and heard ſuch an 
infinity of things worthy an eternal Remembrance. 

But whether it be by Fortune, or Pavour of 
the Stars, I think the ſame Cauſe that has ſo long 
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bleſſed Urbino with moſt excellent Lords, ſtill conti- 
nues and produces the like Effects. And therefore it is 
to be hoped, that proſperous Fortune will ſtill ſe- 
cond theſe ſuch virtuous Actions, that the Hap- 

ineſs of the Houſe, and the State, ſhall not on- 
I not diminiſh, but rather daily increaſe; and of 
this we ſee already many evident Signs, amongſt 
which I think the chief to be, that Heaven has 
given us ſuch an exquiſite Lady, as is Leonora 
Gonzagua, the preſent Duchels. 
For if ever Prudence, Wit, Beauty, Graceful- 
nels, Courteſy, Affability, and every other no- 
ble Quality, were amaſſed in one Body, they 
were ſo ſtrictly united in this Ducheſs, * eve- 
ry of her Motions and Geſtures ſeemed compoſed, 
and adorned with all theſe fine Qualities. 

Let us therefore continue our Diſcourſe on the 

Courtier, in hopes that after us there may not be 


wanting ſuch who may take bright and honoura- 


ble Examples of Virtue art the preſent Court of 
Urbino, as we do now at the former. 

Ir ſeems then, as Signor Pallavicino was often 
heard to ſay, that the next Day after the Diſcourſe 
mentioned in the former Book, Signor Octavian 
did not appear; for a great many ſuppoſed that 
he had withdrawn himſelf to conſider what he 
might, without Heſitation, ſay in relation to that 
Subject. However, when the Company was aſ⸗ 
ſembled, at the uſual Time, where the Ducheſs 
was, they ſent every where for Signor Octavian, 
who not appearing a conſiderable while, ſeveral 
of the Gentlemen and Ladies began to dance, 
and make uſe of other Diverſions, imagining they 
ſhould have nothing ſaid that Night about the 
Courtier; but while they were almoſt all of them 


employed, Signor Octavian came in, when they leaſt 
expected 
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expected him; who ſeeing the Signors Cæſar Gon- 
zagua and Gaſpar dancing, after having paid his 
Reſpects to the Ducheſs, he ſaid — 1 ho- 
ped we ſhould have heard Signor Gaſpar lay ſome- 
thing ill of the Ladies to Night, but ſince I ſee 
him dancing with One, I believe he has made his 
Peace with all the Reſt ; and I am glad that this 
Controverſy, or (to term it better) this Diſcourſe 
relating to the Courtier, is ſo happily ended. 

It is not ended yet, ſaid the Ducheſs, for I am 
not ſuch an Enemy to Men as you are ro Women, 
and therefore I will not have the Courtier depri- 
ved of his due Honour, and thoſe Ornaments you 
promiſed him laſt Night. Which having ſaid, 
ſhe commanded them all, after the Dance was 
ended, to place themſelves in the uſual manner, 
which was done; and when they ſeemed ſuffici- 
ently attentive, Signor Octavian thus began. 

Since, Madam, I wiſhed many other good 
Qualities in the Courtier, and that I have promi- 
ſed to treat upon them, I ſhall freely declare my 
Sentiments; not believing I can ſpeak all that 
may be ſaid upon this Subject, but only ſo much 
as may ſuffice to remove from you, that which 
was yeſterday objected to me, which is, that I ſo 
ſpoke, rather to detract from the Praiſes of the 

ourt-Lady, in making you falſely believe, that 
other excellent Qualities might be added ro the 
Courtier, and by this Artifice prefer him to her, 

than that he really deſerves one ſhould do ſo. 
To accommodate my ſelf therefore to the Time, 
which is later than at other Times, when we be- 
gan our Diſcourſe, I ſhall be very ſhort, and ſo 
continuing in the Diſcourſe of theſe noble Lords 
and Gentlemen, which I approve and confirm 
I fay, that of thoſe things which we call Good, 
| R 3 ſome 
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ſome there are which ſimply, and of themſelves, 
are always fo, as Temperance, Fortitude, Health, 
and all other Virtues which produce Peace and 
Tranquillity in the Mind. Others are only rela- 
tively Good on ſeveral Reſpects, and for the End 
they are applied to, as the Laws, Liberality, 
Riches, and the like. (lig 

I think therefore the Courtier (if he be of the 
Perfection that Count Lewis, and Signor Frede- 
rick have deſcribed him) may certainly be ve 
oo and worthy of all Praiſe; but for all that, 

e is not ſimply fo, not by himſelf, but in Re- 
ſpect to the End, to which he may be of ſingu- 
lar Uſe and Benefit. | 

For certainly if the Courtier with his noble Birth, 
Gracefulneſs, Pleaſantry of Behaviour, and Ex- 
perience in ſo many gallant Exerciſes, ſhould 

roduce no other Advantage but only merely ta 
'S endued with all theſe good Qualities, I ſhould 
not think that to acquire ſuch Perfections, a Man 
reaſonably ought to waſte ſo much Time, and take 
ſuch Pains as are neceſſary for him who is reſol- 
ved to attain them. But I ſhould rather ſay, that 
many of the fine Qualities aſſigned him, as Dan- 
cing, Singing, and Play, are Vanity and Fol- 
ly, and, in a Man of Worth and Merit, rather to 
be diſpraiſed than commended, 

For theſe Modes and Faſhions, Devices, Rail- 
lerics, and the like, which are proper for the En- 
tertainment of the Ladies and Love, though per- 
haps others may be of a contrary Sentiment, do 
many Times only emaſculate our Minds, corrupt 
Youth, and lead them inſenfibly into a Libertine 
Way of Life: Whence afterwards ariſe theſe Ef- 
fects, that the Name of Italy is become ſo op- 
probrious and infamous, that there are very ur 
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who have the Courage, I do not fay to Die, but 
xo put themſelves in any Danger whatſoever. And 
without doubt there are an infinity of other 
things, which if we beſtow our Study and In- 
duſtry upon, would produce much more Advan- 
tage book in Peace and War, than this Courtier- 
ſbip, conſidered preciſely as ſuch. 

But if the Actions of a Courtier be directed to 
that good End they ought to be, and as J intend; 
I think, in ſuch Caſe, ſo far are they from being 
vain and unprofitable, that they are moſt uſeful 
and worthy infinite Praiſe and Eulogy. - 

The End therefore of a perfect Courtier (of 
which hitherto nothing has been ſaid) is, I rhink, 
by Means of thoſe good Qualities theſe Gentle- 
men have given him, ſo to gain the good Graces 
of his Prince, that he may ſpeak to him, and tru- 
ly inform him of every thing he ought to know, 
without Fear or Danger of diſpleaſing him. And 
when he knows his Mind bent to do any thing 
unbecoming his Grandeur and high Character, to 
have the Courage to inform him of his Miſtake, 
and to be fo hardy, with due Reſpect, through 
the Credit he has with him, on Account of his 
good Qualities to diſſuade him from every ill Ac- 
tion, and ſet him in the Road of Virtue. Thus 
ſhall the Courtier, if he have that Goodneſs which 
theſe Gentlemen have aſſigned him, attended with 
a promptitude of Wir, pleaſant Temper, Pru- 
dence, and a Knowledge of Letters, and fo many 
other good Qualities beſtowed on him, know 
how to behave himſelf in all Occurrences, and 
agreeably give his Prince to underſtand, what 
Honour and Advantage will accrue trom Juſtice, 
Liberality, Magnanimity, Affability, and other 
Virtues, fit for a good Prince; and on the con- 
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trary, what Damage and Infamy would proceed 
from the oppoſite Vices. Therefore, in my Opi- 
nion, as Muſick, Play, and the like, are the 
Flower, this may be ſaid to be the Fruit of the 
Courtier's Art. 

And becauſe the Praiſe of doing well conſiſts 
in two Points; one of which is chooſing out the 
End to which we direct our Actions, and which 
may be truly good, the other the Knowledge of 
apt Means to bring us to that End; certainly the 
Mind of him who thus acts with his Prince, 
will never be any wiſe deceived, or led away by 
Flatterers, Raillers, and Impoſtors; but will be 
acquainted with both Good and Bad, and love 
and hate each accordingly, and of Conſcquence 
tend to the beſt and moſt defirable End. 

I am of Opinion alſo, that the Qualities and 
good Conditions attributed to the Courtier by 
thele Gentlemen, may indeed be a very good 
Means to bring this about; and for this Reaſon, 
becauſe of the great many Errors we fee now-a- 
Days in moſt of the Princes, are principally Ig- 
norance, and the Opinion they entertain of them- 
ſelves. | | 

And the Root of theſe two Miſchiefs is no- 
thing elſe (for I am reſolved to ſpeak out plain) 
bur downright Lyingz a Vice worthily abhorred 
of God and Man, and more hurtful to Princes 
than any other; inaſmuch as they have more Scar- 
city of what they ought to have moſt Abundance of, 
than of any thing elſe ; I mean thoſe who ſhould 


tell them the Truth, and put them in Mind of 


doing Good: For Enemies are not incited thro* 
Love to do theſe good Offices, but rather take 
Delight to ſee them live wickedly, without any 
hopes of Amendment; and beſides, they dare not 
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blame them openly for fear of being puniſhed 
themſelves. | 

As for Friends, few of them have free Admit- 
tance to them; and thoſe few, out of 4 are 
afraid to reprehend their Faults with that Freedom 
as they would thoſe of private Men; and ſo very 
often, to gain their Favour, give themſelves up en- 
tirely to invent what may be ſubſervient to their 
Pleaſures, though it be ill conſiſtent with Honeſty 
and Honour; and thus become vile Flatterers, Pimps, 
and Paraſites, inſtead of Friends; which Name, 
how ſpeciouſly ſoever they _ pretend to wear, 
they are a Diſhonour to, and the higheſt Scandal. 

| And to turn this Privacy to their own baſe Pro- 

fit and Advantage, they frame all their Words 
and Actions only to pleaſe, and for the moſt Part, 
open the Way with Lies and horrid Falſhoods, 
which beget in the Prince's Mind an Ignorance 
not only of outward things, but even of his own 
ſelf: And this may be ſaid to be the greateſt and 
moſt enormous Lie of all others; becaule an igno- 
rant Mind deceives it ſelf, and is to it ſelf the 
greateſt Liar in the World. 

Hence it comes to paſs, that great Men, be- 
ſides that they never underſtand the Truth of any 
thing, drunk with that licentious Liberty which 
Dominion always brings along with it, and the 
abundance of Delights, deep drowned in Plea- 
ſures, are fo much deceived, and their Minds ſo 
much corrupted, in ſeeing themſelves always obey- 
ed, and as it were adored with fo profound Ve- 
neration, and exceſſive Praiſe, without ever being 
reprehended or contradicted ; that through this 
Ignorance, they fall into ſuch an extreme Perſua- 
ſion of themſelves, that afterwards they will not 


admit any Counſel or Advice of others. 
4 And 
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And becauſe they fancy, that to know how to 
Rule is a moſt eaſy Matter, and that to acquit them- 
ſelves worthily, requires no more than meer Force 
and Power; they turn all their Thoughts to main- 
tain the Power they have, thinking it the true 
Happineſs of a Man to do what he arbitrarily has 
a Mind to. 

On which Account ſome abhor Reaſon and 
Juſtice, becauſe they think it a certain Check up- 
on themſelves, and a Means that may bring them 

into Servitude, and diminiſh in them that falſe 
Satisfaction and Pleaſure they have in ruling, 
ſhould they obſerve it; and that their Domini- 
on would not be perfect and entire, if they ſhould 
be conſtrained to obey Virtue, and their own Du- 
ty; becaule they are of Opinion, that He who 
obeys is not truly a Lord. 

Taking then theſe Principles for their Rule, 
and ſuffering themſelves to be tranſported with a 
Perſuaſion of themſelves, they grow proud, and 
with imperious Looks, auſtere Deportment, with 
pompous Habits glittering with Gold and Jew- 
els, and by being ſeldom ſeen in Publick, they 
think to acquire Authority with Men, and to be 
eſtecmed as Gods. 

Bur theſe, in my Opinion, are like thoſe Coloſſi 
that were made in Rome laſt Year, on the Feaſt 
of the Piazza d' Agone, which in the outſide look- 
ed like great Men, and triumphal Horſes, but 
were ſtuffed up in the inſide only with Rags. 
But the Princes of this kind are ſo much worle 
for the Coloffi by their own Weight and Gravity 
ſtood upright, bur theſe by being ill counterpoiſed 
and diſproportionably ſet on unequal Baſes, thro” 
their own proper Weight ruin and overthrow 
themſelves, and from one Error run into an infi- 
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nity of others: Becauſe their Ignorance accompanied 
with this falle Opinion, that they can do no wrong z 
and that the Power they have, proceeds from 
their own Knowledge, induces them by every 
way, either juſt or unjuſt, boldly to poſſeſs them- 
{elves of the Territories and Dominions of others, 
whenever it lies in their Power. But did they 
but deliberate ro know and do what they ought, 
they would rather chooſe not to reign at all; be- 
cauſe then they would perceive what a dangerous 
Matter it would be for Subjects, who are to be 
governed, to be wiſer than the Princes who are 
to govern them. 
ou ſee that Ignorance in Muſick, Dancing, 
and Riding, hurts no Body, and yet he that does 
not underſtand Muſick is aſhamed and afraid to 
ſing in the Preſence of others; the ſame may 
be ſaid of thoſe who cannot Dance, or Ride: 
But from the Unſkillfullneſs in governing, ariſe ſo 
many Evils, Deaths, Deſtructions, Burnings, and 
Ruines, that this Ignorance may be termed the 
moſt mortal Plague on Earth. And yet ſome 
Princes, the 4 J Eoin in Government, are 
not aſhamed to take upon them that weighty 
Charge, I will not ſay in the Preſence of four, 
or half a dozen Perſons, but in the Face of the 
whole World; inaſmuch as their Station is fo 
lofty and conſpicuous, that all Eyes behold them, 
and therefore not only their great Vices, but their 
moſt minute Faults are taken particular Notice 
of. | | 
Thus it was written that Cimon was ſpoken ill 
of for loving Wine, Scipio Sleep, Lucullus Ban- 
queting; but would to Heaven the Princes of our 
Times would accompany their Vices with ſo ma- 
ny Virtues, as they did of old; who, if they 5 
| re 
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red in ſome things, refuſed not the ſage Advices 
of thoſe whom they knew able to correct their 
Errors, and even endeavoured, as much as poſſible, 
to frame their Lives according to the Rules of 
theſe extraordinary Men; as Epaminondas did by 
the Advice of Lyfias the Pythagorean, Ageſilaus 
of Xenophon, and Scipio of Panetius, and many 
others. 

But now if a grave e or any other, 
ſhould come in the Preſence of any of our Princes, 
who would ſhew them, openly and without Diſ- 
guiſe or Maſk, this frightful Face of true Virtue, 
and inſtruct them in a good Conduct, and what 
the Life of a good Prince ought to be; I am aſ- 
ſured they would abhor him at the firſt ſight as 
a Bafliſk, or elſe with a loud Laughter anſwer 
his Inſtructions, as the moſt ſottiſh and ridiculous 
thing in the World. 

I fay then, that ſince now-a-days Princes are 
ſo corrupt in their Manners, through Ignorance, 
and a falſe Opinion of themſelves, and that it is 
ſo difficult a Matter to give them any Notions of 
Truth, and incline them to Virtue; and Men 
with Lies, and horrid Falſhoods, Flatteries, and 
ſuch other vicious Ways, endeavour to creep in- 
to their Favour ; the Courtier, by thoſe noble 
Qualities beſtowed on him by Count Lewis 
and Signor Frederick, may eaſily and ought to ac- 
quire the good Graces of his Prince, and in ſuch 
à manner ſooth his Mind, that he may always have 
a free and ſure Acceſs to his Perſon, in order to 
diſcourſe with him on every Subject, without be- 
ing troubleſome: By which Means he yy by 
Degrees diſtill into his Mind all Virtues, as Con- 
tinency, Juſtice, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
make * taſte thoſe delicious Sweets, which are 

covered 
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covered with thoſe little Bitters, which at fitſt 
offer themſelves to him who combats Vice, 
which is ever hurtful and diſpleaſing, and attend- 
ed with Blame and Infamy ; while Virtue is ever 
profitable, pleaſant, and merits Praiſe, and enga- 
ges People to her with the Examples of many ce- 
lebrated Generals, to whoſe immortal Honour 
People of ancient Times uſed to erect Statues of 
Braſs and Marble, and ſometimes of Gold, and 
that too in publick Places, as Encouragements 
alſo to others, who, by a noble Emulation, might 
endeavour to arrive themſelves at thoſe Heights 
of Glory. * 

Thus may he conduct him through the rough 
Paths of Virtue, adorning them, as it were, with 
ſhady Boughs, and ſhewing them with Variety 
of beautiful Flowers, to alleviate, in ſome Meaſure, 
the Fatigue of the painful Journey, in thoſe who 
are but yet weak: And ſometimes with Muſick, 
ſometimes with Arms and Horſes, now with Po- 
etry, then with Love, and by all thoſe other Ways 
theſe Gentlemen have already deſcribed, to keep 
his Mind continually employed in honeſt and ho- 
nourable Pleaſures; imprinting notwithſtanding, 
as has been ſaid, ever among theſe agreeable En- 
tertainments, ſome virtuous Quality, and begui- 
ling him with a ſalutary Deceit, as Phyſicians do, 
who commonly, when they give a bitter Me- 
dicine to Children and ſuch as are of a deli- 
cate Conſtitution, ſweeten the Potion, or gild 
the Pill. 

The Courtier, then, for this End, making uſe of 
the Veil of Pleaſure, in every Time, Place, and 
- Exerciſe, will attain that End, and merit more 
Recompence and Praiſe, than by any other good 
Work be can perform in the World: For there 

is 
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is no Treaſure of ſuch univerſal Advantage as x 
good Prince, nor no Evil fo univerſally Pernici- 


ous as an ill one. For which Reaſon, there can 


be no cruel Puniſhment in the World invented, 
ſufficient to puniſh thoſe wicked Conrtiers, who 


make uſe of their fine ' Addreſs and good 
Qualities for an ill End; and to infinuate 


themſelves into their Prince's Favour, that they 
may corrupt them, and make them leave the 
Way of Virtue, to wander in the endleſs Laby- 
rinths of Vice: For theſe ſhining Villains may 
be ſaid not only to infect, with mortal Poiſon, a 
Ciſtern where only one Man goes to drink, but 
the publick Fountain reſorted to by all. 

Here he pauſed as if he would ſay no more; then 
faid Signor Gaſpar, I cannot fee how thoſe Vir- 
tues, and good Qualities, attributed to a Cour- 
zier, can be acquired any more than Nobility of 
Birth (which certainly is in no Man's Power) but 
that they are given to Men by God and Nature. 
And that this is ſo, you may fee, that there is no 
Man ſo wicked, ſo intemperate, and unjuſt, who 
if you aſk him the Queſtion, will own himſelf to 
be ſo: But every Man, be he never fo wicked, de- 
fires to be thought juit, continent, and good; 
which would not be ſo, if theſe Virtues were ac- 
quired, fince it 1s no Shame at all for a Man to 
be ignorant of that which he never ſtudied ; but 
I think a Man very much to blame, not to have 


that which naturally we ought ro be adorned 


with. For which Reaſon, every Man endeavours 
to cover the Defects of Nature, as well in the 
Mind as the Body, as we ſee in thoſe who are 
blind, lame, crooked, or otherwiſe deformed : 
For though theſe Imperfections may be imputed 
to Nature, yet every one is uneaſy who perceives 


theſe 
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theſe Defects in himſelf, becauſe it ſeems by the 
Teſtimony of Nature ir ſelf, that a Man has ſuch 
Defect or Blemiſh, as a Seal or Sign of his bad 
Inclination. | | 

The Fable that is told of Epimetheus, confirms 
my Opinion; who was ſo ignorant in diſtributing 
the Gifts of Nature to Men, that he left them 
in a greater Neceſſity of all things, than other 
Creatures. And it was for this Reaſon that Pro- 
metheus ſtole that artificial Wiſdom from Miner- 
va and Yulcan, which Men have to get their li- 
ving by; and yet for all that, had they no civil Wiſ- 
dom to aſſociate themſelves together in Towns, 
or to live politickly; for that Wiſdom was guard- 
ed in Jupiter's Caſtle by moſt vigilant Soldiers, 
who ſtruck ſuch Terror into Prometheus, that he 
dared not approach them. Upon which, Jupiter 
taking Compaſſion on the Miſery of Men, who 
could not aſſociate together for want of civil 
Virtue, but were torn in Pieces by wild Beaſts, 
ſent Mercury to Earth, to carry thither Juſtice 
and Shame, that theſe two might adorn Cities, 
and congregate Citizens together; and command- 
ed that they ſhould not be given to them, as other 
Arts, where one learned Man ſuffices for a great 
many ignorant Perſons, as is that of Phyſick; 
but that they ſhould be imprinted on the Heart of 
every Man, and made a Law that all ſuch as were 
without Juſtice and Shame, ſhould be baniſhed 
and put to Death, as ſo many Perſons infected 
with Contagion, that might ruin and lay walte 
the City. You ſee then, Signor Octavian, that 
it is Heaven alone that has given theſe Gifts to 
Men, and that they are not to be learned, but 
are natural. 

Will you then, Signor Ga/par, ſaid Signor Oc- 
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tavian ſmiling, have Men to be ſounfortunate, and 
of ſuch a perverſe Judgment, that with Policy they 
have found out an Art to tame the Nature of wild 
Beaſts, as Bears, Wolves, and Lions, and teach 
Birds to fly at their Pleaſure, and to return volun- 
tarily from the Woods and their natural Liberty, 
to Confinement; and yet that by the ſame Kind of 
Policy they cannot, or will not, find out Arts, 
whereby they may _=_ themſelves, and with Di- 
_ and Study make their Minds more per- 

K: 

This, in my Opinion, would be juſt the ſame, 
as if Phyſicians ſhould ſtudy, with all their Care 
and Application, only to heal fore Fingers, or 
the Raſh in Children, and lay aſide the more ma- 
terial -Cures of Fevers, Pleuriſies, and other ma- 
lignant Diſtempers; which, how unreaſonable it is, 
let any one conſider. 

I am of a firm Opinion then, that moral Virtues are 
notinus altogether from Nature becauſe nothing 
can be ever accuſtomed to that which is natural- 
ly its contrary; as may be ſeen in a Stone, which 
though it be thrown upwards ten thouſand times, 
will never acquire a Cuſtom, or Habit, of aſ- 
cending of it (elf. Suppoſing then that moral 
Virtues were as natural to us as Heavineſs to the 
Stone, we ſhould never get a Habit of Vice. Nor 
yet are Vices natural in this Senſe, for then we 
ſhould never be virtuous; and it would be the 
greateſt Wickedneſs and Folly in the World, to 
puniſh Men for their Faults, which they, with- 
out any Fault, would naturally commit. 

And this Error would the Laws be guilty of, 
which do not puniſh MalefaCtors for paſt Offen- 
ces, becauſe they cannot make that which is done 


to be undone z but they have Regard to the Time 
to 
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to come, that he who has offended may offend 
no more, or by ill Example give occaſion to ano- 
ther ſo to do; ſo that they import, that Virtues 
may be acquired; which is a certain Truth; be- 
cauſe we are born as apt to reccive them, as WE 
are Vices. 

And therefore of both we gain a Habit, thro" 
repeated Acts or Cuſtoms; ſo that firſt of all we 
put in Practice Virtue or Vice, and afterwards be- 
come virtuous or vicious accordingly. The 
contrary we find in things natural; for firſt we 
have the Power to do them, and afterwards do 
actually do them, as is evident in the Caſe of the 
Senſes; for firſt we have Power to ſee, hear, 
and feel, and afterwards do actually hear, ſee, 
and feel ; though moſt of theſe Operations re- 
ceive additional Ornament from Diſcipline. For 
which Reaſon, good School-Maſters not only 
inſtruct their Scholars in Letters, but in a decent 
Carriage; in their cating, drinking, ſpeaking, 
walking, and other ſuitable Geſtures. 

As therefore in other Acts, ſo in Virtue it is 
neceſlary to have an Inſtructor, who with Leſſons 
and good Admonitions, may incite and awaken in 
us thoſe moral Virtues, of which we have the 
Seeds incloſed and buried in the Soul; and, like 
good Huſbandmen, cultivate, and open them a 
Paſſage, by removing from around them, the 
Thorns and Weeds of our Appetites; which of- 
rentimes ſo obſcure and ſuftocate our Minds, that 
they hinder them from blooming and producing 
happy Fruits, which alone ought to be deſired 
to * in human Hearts. 

n this Senſe, then, is naturally in every one of 
us Juſtice and Shame, which you ſay Jupiter ſent 
upon Earth to every Mens but as a Body with- 

Our 
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out Eyes, how robuſt ſoever it be, if it moves to 
one certain Place, frequently falls; ſo the Root of 
thoſe Virtues which potentially is engendred in our 
Minds, if it be not aſſiſted by Diſcipline, often 
reſolves it ſelf into nothing; becauſe if it muſt be 
reduced into Act, and to its perfect Habit, it is 
not contented, as has been ſaid, with Nature a- 
lone, but has need of an artificial Uſage and Rea- 
ſon, which may purify and illuminate the Soul, 
taking from him that darkſome Veil of Igno- 
rance, whence, in a manner, ariſe all the Errors 
of Man. 

For if Good and Evil were well known and 
underſtood, every Man would always chuſe the 
Good and ſhun the Evil; and fo Virtue may be 
ſaid to be, as it were, a Prudence and Under- 
ſtanding to chule the Good; an Vice, and Im- 

rudence and Ignorance, which induces Men 
to judge falſly becauſe Men never chuſe the 
Evil with an Opinion that it is Evil, but deceive 
themſelves through a certain Similitude of 
Good. 

And yet, anſwered Signor Gaſpar, there are a 
great many that know evidently that they do Ill, 
and do ſo notwithſtanding, becauſe they eſteem 
the preſent Pleaſures that they ſenſibly enjoy, 
more than the Puniſhment they doubt ſhall over- 
take them; ſuch for Example are Thieves, Mur- 
derers, and the like. 

True Pleaſure, replicd Signor Octavian, is al- 
ways Good, and true Sorrow evil; they therefore 
are only deccived who take falſe Pleaſure for true, 
and true Sorrow for falſe; by which they often 
_ times, through falſe Pleaſures, run into true Af- 
flictions. The Art therefore that teaches us to 


| diſcern this Truth from Falſnood, may certainly 
be 
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be learned, and the Virtue, by which we chuſe 
that which is really Good, not what appears to be 
ſo, may be called true Knowledge, and more ad- 
vantagious to human Life, than any other; inaſ- 
much as it takes trom us Ignorance, which, as I 
ſaid, is the Source and Fountain of all Evil. 

Ido not know, ſaid Signor Bembo, how Sig- 
nor Gaſpar can grant you, that out of Ignorance 
{pring all Evils, ſince there are a great many who 
do Il, knowing certainly that they do ſoz nor 
are they any wile deceived, either in Relation to 
true Pleaſure or true Sorrow; becauſe moſt cer- 
tainly ſuch Perſons, for Example, who are in- 
continent, know very well, and judge with good 
Reaſon, that what they do by the Incitement of 
Concupiſcence, contrary to their Duty, is Evil; 
and yet they reſiſt and oppoſe this Reaſon by their 
Appetite: Hence comes the ſevere Combat be- 
tween Pleaſure and Sorrow, againſt Judgment 
at laſt, Reaſon overcome by the Appetite, which 
is too ſtrong for it, Handons it ſelf like a Ship, 
which for a little Time defends it ſelf from the 
Tempeſts of the Sea, at laſt battered with the 
too raging Violence of the Winds, with its Ca- 
bles broken, and ſhattered Maſts, lets her ſelf be 

toſſed at the Will of Fortune, without any uſe of 
| Steerage, or a Pilot, to ſave her from her ap- 
proaching Ruin. 

Immediately then they commit their Errors, 
with a certain ambiguous Remorle, and as it 
were, in deſpite of themſelves; which they would 
not do if they did not know what they did was 
bad; but without any Reſiſtance on the part of 
Reaſon, would run 1n full career after their Ap- 
petite, and then they would not only be inconti- 
tent but intemperate, * is much worſe. This 

— 15 
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is the Reaſon why Incontinency is ſaid to be a di- 
minutive Vice, becauſe it carries with it a ſpark 
of Reaſon; as Continency is ſaid to be an imper- 
fect Virtue, becauſe it has in it a kind of Aﬀec- 
tion: For which Reaſon one cannot ſay that the 
Errors of incontinent Perſons proceed from Ig- 
norance, or that they deceive themſelves, and that 
-+ 964 do not ſin when they certainly know they 

0. 

Indeed Signor Pietro, anſwered Signor Ofavi- 
an, your Argument is good, and yet in my Mind 
it is more apparently true, than ſo in reality: For 
though the incontinent Perſon offends with great 
Doubtfulneſs, and that Reaſon in their Minds 
ſtruggles againſt or nt, that what is ill 
ſeems to them really fo, yet have they no perfect 
Knowledge of it, nor underſtand it ſo thoroughly 
a5 they need to do. Of this therefore they have 
rather a feeble Opinion than any certain Know- 
ledge; which makes them conſent that Reaſon 
ſhould be vanquiſhed by Appetite : But had they a 
true Knowledge of thoſe things, there is no doubt 
but they would not offend; becauſe always that 
by which Appetite overcomes Reaſon, is Igno- 
rance; while true Knowledge can never be con- 
quered by the Appetite, which derives its Ori- 
gin from the Body, and not the Soul; which if 
it be ruled and governed by Reaſon becomes a 
Virtue, it not a Vice. 

But ſo much Force has Reaſon, that ſhe makes 
always the Senſe obedient, and after wondrous 
Ways and Means, leſt Ignorance ſhould uſurp her 
Right and Dominion; to that although the Spi- 
rits, Nerves, and Bones have no Reaton in them, 
when there ſprings up in us that Movement of 
the Mind, when the Thoughts, as it were, ſpur 

on, 
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on, and let looſe the Reins to the Spirits, all the 
Members are in a readineſs to act, and do what 
the Mind then thinks upon. 

This is evident in a great many, who without 
heed eat ſomething that goes againſt their Sto- 
mach, but yet ſo well dreſt that it appears to them 
moſt delicate; afterwards when they know what 
it was, they not only hate and loath it in their 
Mind, but the Body agreeing with the Judgment, 
makes them caſt it up again. 

Signor Octavian would have continued on his 
Diſcourſe, but was thus interrupted by Signor Ju- 
lian. Signor Octavian, ſaid he, if I underſtand 
775 well, you ſay that Continency is an imperfect 

irtue, becauſe it has in it a kind of Affection; 
and I think that that Virtue (there being always 
in our Mind a Diſcord between Appetite and Rea- 
ſon) which fights and gives Reaſon the Victory, 
ought to be eſteemed the more perfect, than thar 
which conquers not, having any Appetite or At- 
fection to oppoſe it; becauſe that Mind ſeems not 
to abſtain from Ill, for the ſake of Virtue, but 
refrains to do it becauſe he will not do it. 

Whom, ſaid Signor Odlavian, would you eſ- 
teem to be the better General, he who by enga- 
ging in open Battel, putting himſelf in manifeſt Dan- 
ger, obtains the Victory; or he, who by Virtue 
and Knowledge ſo weakens his Enemies, that they 
are not able ro engage him; and by this means, 
without any Danger to himſelf, gives them a to- 
tal overthrow ? 

Certainly, replicd Signor Julian, he that con- 
quers with the greateſt Security, deſerves moſt 
our Eſteem; provided that this certain Victory 
does not proceed from the weakneſs of his Ene- 
mies. 


83 You 
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| You judge right, ſaid Signor Octavian, and 

therefore I ſay, that Continency may be compa- 

red to a General that fights heroically, though his 

Enemies be ſtrong and powerful, yet obtains the 

Victory, though with great Difficulry and Dan- 

ger. But Temperance free from all Anxiety is a 

General, that overcomes and reigns without Re- 

ſiſtance, and having not only in the Mind where 

ſhe is aſſwaged, but entirely extinguiſhed the 

Flames of Concupiſcence, deſtroys like a good 

Prince in a civil War, inteſtine ſeditious | 79g 

mies, and gives to Reaſon the Sceptre and entire 

Dominion. ee 

Thus this Virtue not enforcing the Mind, but 
infuſing into it by moſt pleaſant Ways, a vehe- 
ment Perſuaſion, that may incline it ro Honeſty, 
makes it full of Quiet and Repoſe, equally on 
every Side; and compoſed of a certain Concord 
with it ſelf, that adorns it with ſo ſerene a Tran- 
quillity that it never grows 1mpatient, becomes 
entirely obedient to Reaſon, and ready to direct 
to her all his Actions, and follow her wherever 

ſhe pleaſes to lead it, without the leaſt Reſiſtance z 

like a tender Lamb, which runs, ſtands, or goes 

[| always by the Side of its Dam, and moves only 

[| as ſhe does. This Virtue then is the moſt per- 

fect of all and is chiefly requiſite 'in Princes, 
| becauſe from it ſpring a great many more. 

l I do not know, ſaid Signor Ce/ar Gonzagua, 
what Virtues, requifite for Princes, may ariſe 
from this Temperance, if it takes away all Af- 
fections, as you ſay, from the Minds of Men; a 
Quality perhaps fit for Monks and Hermits; but 

I cannot fee why it ſhould be requiſite that a 

uv Prince magnanimous , liberal, and valiant in 

Arms, whatcver Offence is commited againſt him, 

Or 
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or good: Service done him, ſhould not ſhew an 
Anger or . e or any Benevolence or At- 
fection reſpectively, and how he can maintain 
his Authority amongſt the Soldiery or People. 

I did not ſay, replied Signor Octavian, that 
Temperance ſhould root entirely out of Mens 
Minds all manner of Affections, nor would it be 
well ſo to do; for the Affections are partly Good, 
but that which they have in them evil and cor- 
rupt, and oppoſing Nature, this Virtue of Tem- 
5 makes them obedient to the Laws of Rea- 
on. | | 

To make the Mind quiet, andrid it from need- 
leſs and moſt anxious Cares, it is not neceſſary to 
exterminate all Affections; for this would be juſt 
the ſame as if a Man to hinder Drunkenneſs, ſhould 
ger an Edict promulged to prohibit the Ule of 

ine: And becauſe ſometimes a Man gets a fall 
in running, that therefore every Body ſhould Le 
forbid running. 
Obſerve thoſe who break Horſes; they do not 
abſolutely break them from running or curvetting; 
but they would have them do ſo when their Ri- 
der has a mind they ſhould. The Affections then 
that are modified by Temperance are helps to 
Virtue; as Anger is of Service to Force and 
Strength. Hatred againſt Wickedneſs helps Juſ- 
tice; and ſo it may be ſaid of all other Virtues, 
who in like manner are aided by the Affection; 
which if they were entirely deſtroyed, would 
leave Reaſon very faint and languid; ſo that it 
would be of as little Uſe, and make as little Progreſs 
as a {ſkilful Pilot abandoned by the Winds in the 
profoundeſt Calm. | 

Wonder not then, Signor Cæſar, if I aid, 
that from Temperance ſpring many other Virtues ; 
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for when the Mind is thus tuned into Harmony 
by the Means of Reaſon, it afterwards eaſily re- 
ceives true Fortitude z which makes him intrepid, 
and ſecure from all Danger, and as it were, above 
all human Paſſions: No leſs than Juſtice, is an 
incorrupted Virgin, a Friend to Modeſty and 
Goodneſs, the Queen of all other Virtues, be- 
cauſe ſhe teaches a Man to do what he ought to 


do, and fly whar he ought to avoid, and there- 


fore is the moſt perfect; becauſe by her we per- 
form all Acts of other Virtues, and he who has her, 
finds her not only an Aſſiſtance to him, but to others 
alſo: And without which (as they ſay) Jupiter 
himſelf could not govern his Dominions. 
Magnanimity ſucceeds theſe Virtues, and makes 
them all yet greater; but ſhe alone cannot ſubſilt 
becauſe he who has no other Virtue, cannot be 
Tiga 5 0 
rudence comes after, and guides them all, 
which conſiſts in a certain Judgment how to 
chuſe Good; and by this ſo happy a Chain are 
alſo linked Liberality, Magnificence, Deſire of 
Honour, Gentleneſs, pleaſlant Temper, Affabi- 


lity, and ſeveral others, of which there 1s not 


Time to Diſcourſe. But if our Courtier act after 
the manner as I have hinted, he will find all theſe 
in the Mind of his Prince, and will ſee every Day 
oduced ſuch beautiful Flowers and grateful 
ruits, as all the molt delightful Gardens in the 
Univerſe cannot furniſh : And he ſhall alſo per- 
ceive in himſelf the greateſt Contentment and Sa- 
tisfaction in the World, when he reflects that he 
has not given him that which vain fooliſh Per- 
{ons preſent him with, as periſhable Treaſures, 
mortal Gold and Silver, fine wrought Veſſels, and 
pompous Veſtments, and uch like Badges 1 
£ | inuca 
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trinſical Glory, of which perhaps the Donor has 
a very great Scarcity, and he that receives them 
an exorbitant Abundance ; but that ſublime 
Virtue which is the greateſt Mankind can poſſeſs; 
that is, that true manner of Rule and Govern- 
ment, which alone is ſufficient to make Men hap- 
Py, and bring once more into the World that 
Golden-Ape, which is ſaid, when Saturn reigned 
of old, to have bleſt Mankind. | 

Here Octavian pauſed a little, and Signor G 
Par took this Opportunity to ſpeak ; And pray my 

Lord, ſays he, which do you eſteem the happieſt 
Government, and the moſt likely to bring back 
again into the World, that Golden- Age you juſt 
now mentioned, either the Reign of ſuch a good 
Prince, or the Government of a Commonwealth? 

I muſt always prefer the Reign of a good Prince, 
anſwered Signor Octavian, becauſe ſuch Govern» 
ment is more agreeable to Nature ; and if it be 
lawful to compare ſmall Matters with thoſe that 
are infinite, more like the Government of the Al- 
mighty, who being only One, governs the whole 
World. But not to dwell on this, you may ob- 
ſerve, that in almoſt all the Aﬀairs of Life, as in 
War, Navigation, Architecture, and the like, all 
is committed to the Care, Inſpection, and Go- 
vernment of one Man only. 

And if we come to our Body, we (ce every 
Member acts and does ſuch Offices as the Heart 
commands. Beſides, it ſeems reaſonable that Man 
ſhould be governed by One, as well as other Crea- 
tures, to whom Nature has taught ſuch Obedi- 
ence, as is molt for their Intereſt and Advantage. 
Obſerve the Deer, Cranes, and many other Fowls 
when they travel,they always chuſe a Prince or Lea- 
der, which they follow and obey : And the bote 
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who with rational Diſcourſe (as it were) and fo 
much Reverence and Reſpect obſerve the Orders 
of their King, that few People in the World ex- 
ceed them; which are ſtrong Arguments that the 
Government of a Prince is more agreeable to Na- 
ture, than that of a Commonwealtß ng. 

Here Signor Bembo interrupting him, but me- 
thinks, ſaid he, ſince God has given us Liberty 
as the chief Gift of Heaven, it is not reaſonable 
it ſhould be taken from us by any Man whatſo- 
ever, nor that one Man ſhould partake of it more 
than another; which too often happens under the 
Government of Princes, who keep their Subjects 
in the ſtricteſt Slavery; but in a well inſtituted 
Commonwealth, this Liberty is ever intirely pre- 
ſerved. Beſides, in Judgment and Deliberations 
the Opinion of one Man oftner happens to be 
falſe than that of a great many; becauſe the Mind 
of one Man is ſooner ruffled and diſcompoſed by 
his Paſſions, Luſt, Anger,. or Hatred, than of a 
Mulritude, who like a vaſt Quantity of Water, 
are leſs liable ro Corruption than a ſmall. And 
as to the Example of the Beaſts, I think, with 
Submiſſion, it does by no means anſwer your End 
in making uſe of it, for both Deer and Cranes do 
not always follow and obey one and the ſame, but 
they change and vary their Leaders, ſometimes 
giving this Precedence or Government to one, 
ſometimes to another; and in this Reſpect it ſeems 
to me rather to reſemble the Form of a Com- 
monwealth, than that of a Kingdom, and there- 
fore may be called a true and equal Liberty, when 
they that ſometimes command, obey again in their 
turns. Neither will the Bees any wiſe help you 
out, for their King is not of the ſame Species 


with them; for which Reaſon to make it a Parity, 
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one ſhould find out a Creature to govern Man of 
another Species, and of a more excellent Nature, 
if Men muſt obey him in the ſame manner as 
Brutes do their Governours, who are not Brutes 
themſelves; as Sheep do not obey one of their 
own Kind, but a Shepherd, which is a Man, and 
of a more worthy Species than their own. For 
which Reaſons, Sir, I humbly conceive a Com- 
monwealth is much more deſirable than a Monar- 


chy. | | 

Againl what you have ſaid, Sir, ſaid Octavi- 
an, I'll alledge only one Reaſon, that there are 
but only three Forms of Government; the firſt 
is Monarchy, a Kingly Government; the ſecond 
Ariſtocracy, that is when the Government is veſt- 
ed in the Nobility; and the third is Democracy, 
when the Adminiſtration is in the People. Now 
the Vices and Corruptions to which all theſe 
three Forms of Government are ſubject are 
theſe; when Monarchy degenerates into Hranny; 
Ariſtocracy into Oligarchy, that is, into the Power 
of a few rich Men; and Democracy into a certain 
confuſed and tumultuous Adminiſtration of the 
whole People without any Order at all. 

Of all theſe corrupted Governments it is moſt 
certain Tyranny is by much the worſt, as may be 
proved by an Infinity of Reaſons ; from whence 
it follows, that Monarchy, or Kingly Govern- 
ment is the beſt, becauſe it is oppoſite to the 
worſt; for you know very well that the Effects 
of contrary Cauſes muſt be always contrary to 
each other. Now as to what you ſay in Relation 
to Liberty, I anſwer ; that to live as a Man will, 
is not true Liberty; but to live according to good 
Laws, and to obey, is not leſs natural, uſeful, and 
neceſſary, than to command: And ſome things by 

Nature 
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Nature are deſigned to command, as others again 
are to obey. It is true, there are two kinds of 
governing, one is imperious and violent, as is that 
of Lords over their Slaves, and the Soul over the 
Body; the other more mild and peaceful, as good 
Princes who govern their Subjects by Laws: 
And after this manner Reaſon governs the Appe- 
tite, and both of theſe are uſeful in their Kinds; 
for the Body ſeems to be formed by Nature to 
obey the Soul, as the Appetite Reaſon. Beſides 
there are a great many Men whoſe Actions only 
relate to, and concern the Body, and theſe differ 
from ſtudious Perſons, as much as the Body 
from the Soul; and though they only par- 
ticipate of ſo much Reaſon, as juſt to know it, 
yet neither poſſeſs or enjoy it. Theſe are natu- 
rally Slaves, and it is much better ſor ſuch to 
obey than bear Rule. 

After what manner then, ſaid Signor GCaſpar, 
are thoſe to be governed who are not naturally 
Slaves, but are born with a free Genius, and virtu- 
ouſly diſpoſed? With that mild, civil, royal Govern- 
ment I have been talking of, ſays Signor Octavian; 
and Such a Prince would do well to commit to 
them the Adminiſtration of ſuch Offices as they arc 
capable of, that they may know how to rule and go- 
vern others of leſs S than themſelves; pro- 
vided ſtill the ſupreme Government be entirely 
veſted in the Prince. 

And becauſe you have been pleaſed to ſay, that 
it is an eaſier Matter to corrupt the Mind of One 
than of a great many, I Mutt tell you, it is yet 


much caſier to find One Wiſe and Good than a 


great many. And we ought to eſtcem a King 

endued with thoſe Qualities, who is born of à 

noble Race, inclined to Virtue of his own Na- 
ture, 
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ture, and by the glorious Remembrance of his 
Anceſtors ; and who has had a princely Educati- 
on. And though this King be not of a different 
Species from his Subjects, as you have obſerved 
is the Caſe of the King of the Bees; yet if he 
be aſſiſted by Inſtructions and proper Education, 
and the Arts of a Court, and formed ſo prudent 
and fo good by thoſe Lords who had the Care of 
his Education, he will certainly be moſt juſt, 
chaſte, temperate, and magnanimous, full of Li- 
berality, Magnificence, Devotion, and Clemen- 
cy; in ſhort, moſt glorious and dear to Men and 
God,' by whoſe Grace he will acquire that he- 
roick Virtue, as to ſurpaſs the Bounds of Huma- 
nity, and be rather ſtiled a Demigod, than a mor- 
tal Man. For God delights in, and is the Pro- 
tector of Princes; but not of thoſe who only imi- 
tate him in ſhewing the greatneſs of their Power, 
and make themſelves adored by Men, but of ſuch 
Princes, who, beſides their Power by which they 
can do ſuch mighty things, ſtrive to reſemble him 
in Goodneſs and Wiſdom ; whereby they may have 
a Will and a Knowledge to do Good, and be his 
Miniſters and Vicegerents, liberally diſtributing 
for the Benefit of Mankind, thoſe Gifts they 
have fo largely received from him. 

As 4 Yew 6s in the Firmament, the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars ſhew the World as in a Glaſs, a certain Si- 
militude of God; ſo upon Earth, a much greater Re- 
ſemblance and a more exprets Image of the Divinity 
are thoſe good Princes who love and honour him, and 
ſhew to the People the Splendour of his Juſtice, 
accompanied with a Shadow of the divine Reaſon 
and Underſtanding. And thele good Princes par- 
ticipate of the Virtue of God, his Equity, Jul 
tice, and Bounty, and of his other Graces, which 

Can- 
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cannot name, which give the World a more 
evident Proof of the wonderful Deity, than the 
Light of the Sun, the continual Revolution of 
the Heavens, or the various Courſes and incredi- 
ble Operations of the Stars and Planets. Itis God 
therefore who hath committed the People to be 
governed by Princes, who ought to have a dili- 
gent Care of them, that they may give him 
a good Account of them, as good Stewards to 
their Lord: And love them, and think all the 
Good and Evil that ſhall at any Time happen to 
them, as their own; and above all things ſtrive 
to procure their Welfare and Happinels. 

The Prince then ought not only to be good 
himſelf, but to make others ſo too; like a 
Builder's Rule, which is not only true and juſt it 
ſelf, but makes every thing that it is applied to be 
ſo too. And the greateſt Proof that the Prince 
is good, is when the People are good; for the 
Lite of the Prince is a Law and Rule for the Peo- 
ple, aud on whoſe good Qualities theirs depend; 
for it is not fit that one that is ignorant ſhould 
pretend to inſtruct, nor he govern who is him- 
ſelf ungovernable, or he that falls to help up ano- 
ther. 

If the Prince therefore would execute theſe 
Offices rightly, it is neceſſary that he apply all his 
Study and Care to gain Knowledge, and after that 
to form within himſelf, and obſerve inviolably 
in all things the Law of Reaſon, not written in 
Paper, or Metals, but impreſſed in his Heart, 
that it may be to him not only familiar but inti- 
mate, and live with him as part of himſelf, that 
it may both Day and Night, and in all Times 
and Places, admoniſh him, and ſpeak to him with- 
in his Heart, extirpating thence all thoſe * 
; end 
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lent Paſſions, that raiſe unruly Clamours in intem- 
perate Minds; which becauſe on our Side they 
are oppreſs'd as with the moſt profound Sleep of 
Ignorance, and on the other with thoſe Troubles 
their Thoughts and blind Deſires give them, are 
agitated with an unquiet Fury; like thoſe who 
are frightned in their Dreams with Phantoms the 
molt ſtrange and horrid, and adding afterwards a 
greater Power to their wicked Will, they add at 
the fame Time a greater Weight of Trouble 
and when a Prince Toes what he will, there is great 
danger that he does what he ought not. 

Bias therefore was much in the right of it 
when he ſaid, that Magiſtracy diſcovers what a 
Man is; for empty Veſſels, though they have 
ſome Crack in them, while they are empty do not 
diſcover thoſe Flaws, but when they are filled 
with Liquors, immediately ſhew their Defects, 
and on which Side they are; ſo happens it with 
ill diſpoſed and corrupted Minds, which ſeldom 
diſcover their Vices till they are filled with Au- 
thority. For then they are not able to ſupport 
the weighty Charge of Power, but abandon them- 
ſelves on every ſide to Avarice, Pride, Anger, In- 
ſolence, and thoſe tyrannick Appetites they have 
within them. 

Whence without reſerve they perſecute the 
Good and Wiſe, and exalt the Wicked; nor can 
they endure in Cities Friendſhip, Aſſemblies, or 
good Underſtanding amongſt Citizens; foſter up 
Spies and Informers, (the Plague and Bane of So- 
ciety) Rufhans and Murderers, to put Men in 
Fear, and make them tired and puſillanimous, 
and ſowing perpetual Diſcord to diſunite them, 
and make them weaker. Hence enſue infinite 
Calamities, and the utter Ruin and Deſtruction 
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of the poor People, and oftentimes cruel Execu- 
tions, at leaſt a continual Dread and Horror to the 
Tyrants themſelves. For good Princes are never 
feared on their own Account, but for the ſake of 
thoſe they govern; while Tyrants fear even thoſe 
whom they inſolently command. The greater 
therefore that the Number of People is whom 
they rule over, and the more powerful they are, 
the greater is their Terror, and the more Ene- 
mies they have. 

With what Agonies and Terrors of Mind, think 
you, was Clearcus Tyrant of Pontus, haunted 
every Time he went abroad, either to the 
Theatre or other publick Places; who when at 
Home (as Authors tells us) uſed to ſleep ſhut up 
in a Cheſt? Or, Ariſtodemus of Argos, who of his 
Bed had made himſelf a Priſon, or little better, 
having in his Palace a little Room, hanging in 
the Air, and ſo high that he was forced to get 
into it by a Ladder, and there ſlept with one of 
his Women; whoſe Mother, over-night, had the 
Honour to take away the Ladder, and in the 
Morning put it in its Place? 

Quite the reverſe to this ought the Life of a 

ood Prince to be; free and ſecure, and as dear to 
his Subjects as their own; and ſo well regulated, 
as it may participate both of the Active and Con- 
templative, as may be moſt convenient for the 
Benefit of his People. | 

And which of theſe two, faid Signor Gaſpar, 
do you think, my Lord, moſt fit for a Prince? 
You think, anſwered Signor Octavian, that I fan- 
cy my ſelf that excellent Courtier that ought to 
know ſo many things, and apply them to the 
good End | have ſpoken of. But pray reflect 
that theſe Gentlemen have given him a great ma- 
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ny. Qualities which are not in me; let us therefore 
endeayour firſt to find him out, for I refer my 
ſelf ro him both in this and every thing elſe be- 
longing to a Prince. | 

I think, ſaid Signor Ga/par, that if you want 

any of the Qualities they have given the Courtzer, 
they are rather Muſick and Dancing, and others 
of {mall Moment, than ſuch as belong to the in- 
ſtructiog of a Prince, which you have made the 
principal End of Courtierſbip. Thole, replied Sig- 
nor Octavian, are of no {mall Moment which RP 
us to gain the Favour of a Prince, which is neceſ- 
ſary, as has been ſaid, before the Conrtier venture 
to teach him Virtue; which I have ſhewn he 
may learn, and is as beneficial to him as Ignorance 
is pernicious; whence ſpring up all Vices, eſpe- 
cially that falſe Opinion a Man has of himſelf; 
and therefore I think I have ſaid enough, and per- 
haps more than I promiſed. 

We ſhall think our ſelves the more obliged to 
ou, ſaid the Ducheſs, if you do more than you 
ave promiſed; ſpeak then in Relation to what 

Signor Gaſpar has demanded of you; and beſides 
tell whatſoever you would teach your Prince, if 
he ſtood in need of Inſtructions, ſuppoſing you 
had throughly gained his Favour, and that you 
might freely ſpeak to him whatſoever came 1nto 
your Mind. | 

If I had the Favour, ſaid Signor Ofavian ſmi- 

ling, of ſome Princes I know, I doubt I ſhould 
ſoon loſe it: Beſides, in order to learn them, I 
ſhould have occaſion to learn my felt. However, 
Madam, fince it is your Highneſs's Pleaſure L 
ſhould anſwer Signor Gaſpar in this Point, I ſay, 
that in my Opinion, Princes ought to give them- 
ſelves to both the Active and Contemplative, but 
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rather to the Contemplative, in as much as this 
is divided into two Parts; one of which conſiſts 
in knowing and judging well, and the other in 
commanding as he ought; and that too in things 
reaſonable they ought to exerciſe their Power, 
and what they have Authority in, laying their 
Commands on him who ought to obey, and in 
Time and Place accordingly. | 

And to this alluded Duke Frederick, when he 
ſaid, that Fe who can command is always obeyed, 
And to command is always the principal Office of 
a Prince, who for that Reaſon ought often to ſee 
with his own Eyes, and to aſſiſt himſelf in Af- 
fairs of Importance, and according to Time and 
Neceſſity act alſo himſelf; and all this participates 
of the Active. 

But the End of the active Life muſt be Con- 
templative, as Peace is of War, and Reſt of Toil; 
therefore it is alſo the Duty of a good Prince ſo 
to govern his People, and with ſuch Laws and 
Tnfficutions, that they may live in Reſt and Peace, 
without Danger and Indignity, and worthily en- 
joy the End of their Actions, which ought to be 
"(Aer becauſe there have been many Princes 
and Republicks that were always moſt flouriſhing 
and powerful, which as ſoon as they had Peace 
fell to Decay, and loſt their Force and Brightneſs 
like unuſed Steel; and this came to paſs for no 
other Reaſon but becauſe they had no good Inſti- 
tutions of Life in Peace, or the Knowledge how 
to enjoy the Sweets of Quiet and Repoſe. 

And to be always in War, without ſeeking 
Means to arrive at Peace, is by no means lawful 
however it may ſuit the unbounded Ambition of 
exorbitant and ungoyernable Tyrants, who fond- 
ly imagine their principal End ought to be to hec- 
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tor and domineer over their Neighbours, and on 
that Account train up their People in a warlike 
and ſavage Habit of Rapine, Burnings, and hor- 
rible Murders; and reward them for ſuch 1nhu- 
man, diabolical Barbarity, and call it Virtue. 
Hence, in times of old, it grew a Cuſtom a- 
mongſt the Scythiaus, that he who had not killed 
one of the Enemy, could not drink in their ſolemn 
Feſtivals of the Goblet, that was carried round 
to all the Company. In other Places it was a 
Cuſtom to erect round about a Man's Sepulchre, 
as many Obeliſks as he that lay there had killed of 
his Foes. And all this, and a great deal more, 
was invented on purpole to make Men warlike, 
only to bring others under Subjection; which was 
a thing almoſt impoſſible, and an infinite Under- 
taking, ſince they mult in this Cafe have ſubdued 
the whole World; a thing no ways reaſonable, 
according to the Law of N ature, which will not 
in others have any thing to pleaſe us, that in our 
ſelves gives us any Diſguſt or Diſſatisfaction. 
Princes therefore ought to make their People 
warlike, not for Luſt of Empire, or an inſatia- 
ble Deſire of Dominion, but the better to defend 
themſclves and their People from the Inſults of 
thoſe who would enflave, or otherwiſe annoy 
them; or to cxterminate Tyrants, and govern 
mildly an oppreſſed People, and to give them a 
laſting Peace and Quiet. And to this End alſo 
ought to be applied the Laws, and all Inſtitutes 
of Juſtice, to puniſh the Delinquent, not for Hate, 
but becauſe they ſhould not continue ſo, and that 
they ſhould not hinder the Peace and Quiet of 
thoſe that are good. For in reality it is an enor— 
mous and ſhameful thing that in War, which in 
it ſelf is evil, Men ſhould ſhew themſclyes ſage 
| 'T <4 and 
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and valiant; and in Peace, which is good, ſo con- 
ſummately ignorant and ſtupid as not to know 
how to enjoy ſuch a Bleſſing. 

As therefore in War Subjects ought to apply 
themſelves to profitable and neceſſary Virtues, to 
attain its End, which is Peace; ſo in Peace to ar- 
rive at its End, which is Tranquillity z they ſhould 
apply themſelves to honeſt Virtues, which are the 
End of the Profitable. And thus will the Subjects be 
good, and thePrince have greater Occaſion to reward 
than puniſh ; and the Government, both in relation 
to Prince and Peopte be moſt happy; not imperious 
as a Maſter over his Slaves, but ſweet and mild as 
a tender Father over loving and dutiful Children. 

Fain would I know, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, what 
manner of Virtues there are which are profitable 
and neceſſary in War, and what are honeſt in 
Peace? All are good and profitable, ſaid Signor 
Octavian, in as much as they tend to a good End; 
but in War, that which is moſt eſteemed is true 
Fortitude, which renders the Mind free from 
Paſſions, ſo that a Man not only fears not Dan- 
gers, but values them not; as alſo Conſtancy, and 
that Patience which ſuffers with a firm and undiſ- 
turbed Mind all the Shocks and Traverſes of 
Fortune. 

It is alſo proper in War, and at all other Times, 
to have all the Virtues which tend to what is ho- 
neſt, as Juſtice, Continency, Temperance, but 
much more in Peace; becauſe very often it hap- 
1 that Men in Proſperity and Leiſure, when a 

appy Fortune ſmiles upon them, grow unjuſt, 
intemperate, and let themſelves be corrupted by 
Pleaſure; for which Reafon thoſe who are in this 
peaceful State, ſtand molt in need of this Virtue, 
lince too much Leiſure and Quiet eaſily introduce 
ill Habits into the Minds of Men. Hence 
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Hence grew an old Proverb, viz. that Reſt 7s 
not to be allowed to Slaves; and it is believed that the 
Pyramids of Ag ypt were erected only to keep the 
People in Exerciſe, it being very advantagious to 
every Body to be accuſtomed to endure Pain and 
Toil. There are ſeveral other Virtues very profi- 
table; but what has been already ſaid is ſufficient 
at this Time; for could I know how to teach and 
inſtru& my Prince after ſuch a virtuous manner as 
I havedefcribed, though it were no more, I ſhould 
believe I had happily acquitted my ſelf of the 
principal End of a good Courtier. 

Becauſe you have very much praiſed a good 
Education, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, and have given us 
room to think you believe it the principal Cauſe 
of making a Man good and virtuous, I would 
know if in inſtructing a Prince, a Courtier ſhould 
begin with certain daily Utes and Cuſtoms, which 
may inſenſibly make him acquire a Habit of doing 
Good; or whether he ſhould begin by ſnewing 
him, by Reaſon, the Qualities of Good and Bad, 
and make him know what is Good before he pur 
him into the Road he ought to follow, and. what 
is Evil, that he may ſhun and avoid it. In ſhort, 
whether firſt of all Virtue ought to be introduced 
into his Mind by Reaſon and Underitanding, or 
Cuſtom. 

You open me, ſaid Signor Octavian, a large 
Field of Diſcourſe; but becauſe you ſhall not 
think I can ſay no more in Anſwer to your De- 
mands, I fay, that as the Soul and Body in us 
are two things, ſo is the Soul divided into two 
Parts, one of which has in it Reaſon, the other 
Appetite. As then in Generation the Body pre- 
cedes the Soul, ſo does the irrational Part of the 
Soul precede the rational; which is evident in lit- 
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tle Infants, who almoſt as ſoon as they are born 
give Signs of Anger and Deſire; and afterwards, 
in Procels of Time, Reaſon begins to dawn. 
Firſt therefore muſt the Body be taken Care of 
before the Soul; after that the Appetite before 
Reaſon but the taking Care of the Body in re- 
ſpect to the Soul, and the Appetite in reſpect to 
aſon; for according as the intellective Virtue is 
perfected by Learning, ſo is the moral by Cuſtom. 
The firſt Inſtructions then ought to begin by 
Cuſtoms, which may govern the Appetites, not 
yet capable of hearing Reaſon, and by this good 
ule direct them to good: Then to confirm them 
by Underſtanding, which though it be loſt in diſ- 
covering its Light, yet does it make one more per- 
fectly enſoy Virtue, after having ones Mind well 
inſtituted by good Cuſtoms, in which I think 
conſiſts the whole. And 
Before you proceed any farther, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, interrupting him, 1 would know how 
the Body ought to be taken Care of, ſince you 
tay it ought to engage our Care before the Soul. 
Aik this, replied Signor Octavian ſmiling, of 
thoſe People who make much of it, and are treſh 
and plump; as for mine you ſee it is not too much 
looked after: However there may be a great deal 
ſaid on this Topick, as the Time fit for Marriage, 
that Children may not be too near, nor too far 
off the Age of their Parents; of their proper 
Exerciſes and Education from the Time of their 
Birth, during the Remainder of their Life, and 
ro make them handſome, ſtrong, and happy. 
The beſt Way to pleaſe the Women, and to 
make handſome Children, I think, ſaid Signor 
Gaſpar, would be that Community of Life Pla- 
#0 would have them, in his Commonwealth, pag 
cls 
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ſeſs and enjoy. We made no Agreement with you, 
ſaid Donna Emilia ſmiling, 0 ou ſhould re- 
turn to ſpeak ill of our Sex. I preſume, ſaid Sig- 
nor Gaſpar, I praiſe them very highly when I fay, 
they ſhould defire to introduce that Cuſtom, 
_ ſo great a Manas the divine Plato approved 
Let us ſee, ſaid Signor Ceſar Gonzagua (miling, 
whether among Signor Ocdtavian's Leſſons, (for I 
know not whether he has ſpoken all or no) this 
may take Place, and whether it be well done that 
the Prince ſhould eftabliſh it as a Law or nor. 
Thoſe few I have mentioned, anſwered Signor 
Octavian, are ſufficient to make a good Prince, 
as Princes go now-a-days; though it one would 
diſcuſs Matters more particularly, there would be 
much more to be ſaid on this Subject. 

Since it coſts us nothing but Words, ſaid the 
Ducheſs, ſhew us, I beſeech you, all what occurs 
to your Memory, in Relation to this good Office 
of inſtructing a Prince. 

I would teach him a great deal more, faid Sig- 
nor Octavian, if I knew it my ſelf; and particu- 
larly that he ſhould chooſe out of his Subjects a 
certain Number of the Nobility, the moſt wiſe 
and diſcerning, with whom he might debate all 
Matters of Importance, and give them free Leave 
and Authority to fpeak their Minds frankly to 
him without Reſerve, and treat them in ſuch 
manner that they may evidently fee that he would 
know the Truth in every thing, and have Falle- 
hood in the utmoſt Abhorrence. 

And beſides this Council of the Nobility, I 
would perſuade him to chooſe out others among 
the Commons, of whom he might form a Coun- 
eil, that might communicate to the Nobility the 
T 4 Affairs 
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Affairs of the City, both Publick and Private 
and thus 'would be formed of. the Prince as 'the 
Head, and of the Nobility and Commons. as the 
Members, one Body united together, the Govern- 
ment af which ſhould principally be veſted in the 
Prince, but participate nevertheleſs of the others. 
Thus would ſuch a State be formed of all the three 
good Governments, viz. a Monarchy, Ariſtocra- 
cy, and Democracy. 5 2 | 

After this I would ſhew him, that the Prince's 
chief Care is that of Juſtice z for maintaining of 
which, wiſe and experienced Perſons ſhould be 
choſen for Magiſtrates, whoſe Prudence ſhould be 
really attended with Goodneſs, elſe it is no Pru- 
dence, but a certain crafty Cunning; and when 
this Goodneſs is wanting, the Art and ſubtile Ar- 
guments of the Gentlemen of the Robe, are 
ever the Ruin and Deſtruction of Law and Judg- 


ment, and their Faults muſt be imputed to thoſe 


who put them into Office. | 
I would tell him alſo, that on Juſtice depends 
that Piety towards God to which every one is 
obliged ; eſpecially Princes, who ought to love 
him above all things, and to him direct all their 
Actions, as to their true End: And as Xenophou 
ſays, always to love and honour him, but much 
more in Proſperity z that they may have after- 
wards a more juſt Oecaſion confidently to call up- 
on him in Adverſity; for it is not poſſible to go- 
vern both himſelf and others without the help of 
God, who to the Good ſometimes ſends a proſ- 
perous Fortune, as his Miniſter, to take them out 
of mighty Dangers; and at other times Adverſi- 
ty, that they might not fall in Proſperity into that 
rofound Lethargy, as to forget their Maſter, or 
1 Prudence, which oftentimes corrects ill 
Fortune, 
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Fortune; as a {kilful Gameſter does the unlucky 
Caſt of the Dice, by an artful Management of the 
Tables. | 
Nor would I forget to put him in Mind to be 
really devout; not ſuperſtitious, or given to the 
Vanity of Charms and Predictions; for if he 
Joins to human, Prudence true Piety and Religi- 
on, he will have good Succels, and God, his Pro- 
rector, will, augment his Proſperity both in 
Peace and War, and declare to him moreover 
how he ſhould love his People, keeping them not 
in too much Servitude, left he gain their Hatred; 
whence proceed ſeditious Conſpiracies, and a thou- 
ſand Miſchiefs beſides; nor yet give them too 
great a Liberty, left he grow into Contempt, the 
ountain of a licentious and diſſolute Life, Ra- 
pine, Thefts, and Murders, without any Reve- 
rence of the Laws, and oftentimes the Ruin and 
total Deſtruction of Towns and Kingdoms. 
Then how he ſhould love thoſe that are near 
him, from one Degree to another, obſerving be- 
tween them, in ſome things, an Equality, as in 
Juſtice and Liberality; xs in other things, a rea- 
ſonable Inequality, as liberal in rewarding and diſtri- 
buting Honours,according to the Inequality of Peo- 
ples Merits, which ought never to exceed, without 
being ſurpaſſed by a proportionate Recompence; 
and thus, he would not only be beloved, but be a- 
dored by his Subjects: Nor ought he to commit 
the Guard of his Perſon to Foreigners, ſince his 
own Subjects would for their own Profit and Safe- 
ty guard him much better themſelves: And every 
one would readily obey the Laws when they 
ſhould ſee him obey them himſelf, and be as it 
were their Guardian, and incorruptible Protec- 
For, 8 | 
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Thus ſhall he make every one entertain ſo firm 
an Opinion of his Goodnels in this Reſpect, that 
if at any Time he ſhould occaſionally happen to 
go againſt them in any little Point, they would 
know it was for a good End, and would bear the 
ſame Honour and Reverence to his Will, as to 
the Laws themſelves. Andthus would the Minds 
of his Subjects be tempered in ſuch manner, that 
the Good would not ſeek for more than is requi- 
fite, nor the Bad be able. 

And becauſe oftentimes exceſſive Riches are the 
Cauſes of great Ruin and Deſtruction, as has 
been the Fate of poor Italy, which has been, and 
ſtill is a Prey expoſed to foreign Nations, as well 
for its Government, as on Account of Abundance 
of Riches it flows with; it would be much 
better that the greater Part of the People were nei- 
ther very rich nor very poor; for they who are ex- 
tremely rich grow frequently proud and inſolent, and 
the poor vile and fraudulent. But the midling Sort 
do not lay Snares for their fellow Subjects, and live 
ſecure from being entrapped by others. And where 
this middle Sort are moſt numerous, they are 
molt powerful, and therefore neither the extreme- 
ly poor, nor exorbitantly rich, can form any Con- 
Ruder againſt their Prince, or others, or move 
any Sedition whatſoever: For which Reaſon, to 
avoid this Evil, the ſureſt Way is to keep a 
Neal... 

I would adviſe him therefore to uſe theſe and 
many other proper Remedies, that in the Minds 
of his Subjects there riſe not a Deſire of Novelty 
and Change in Matters of Government; which 
generally they do either through Motives of Gain 
or Preferment, which they hope for; or Loſs or 


| Shame they are afraid of: And theſe Movements 
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of their Minds are ſometimes generated by Hate 
and Diſdain, which makes them deſperate; or 
by the Injuries and Contumelies they receive, thro' 
the Avarice, Pride, and Cruelty, or Luſt of ſupe- 
riour Powers, and ſometimes trom a Contempr, 
which is cauſed in them through the Negligence, 
Baſeneſs, and want of good Management of 
Princes. | 

And theſe Faults muſt be prevented by acqui- 
ring an Authority, and the People's Love, which 
is done by rewarding and beſtowing Honours on 
rhe Good; and prudently, and ſometimes with 
Severity, hindring the Bad and Seditious from 
growing powerful; which is much more ealy to 

ce done before they come to any Height, than ro 
deprive them of a mighty Power when they 
have attained thereto. 

I would alſo counſel him, that to reſtrain the 
People from running into thoſe Errors, there is no 
better Way than to keep them from ill Cuſtoms, 
eſpecially thoſe which grow in Ulage by little and 
little; becauſe they are ſecret Plagues, that intect Na- 
tions before they can be remedied, and frequently be- 
fore they can be diſcovered. By theſe Ways would I 
adviſe a Prince to keep his Subjects in Peace and 
Quiet, and to beſtow on them the Goods of the 
Mind, Body, and Fortune: Bur theſe of the two 
laſt, that they may exerciſe thoſe of the firlt 
which the greater they are, ſo much more Advan- 
tage do they bring; which is not the Cale of the 
other two. 

If then the Subjects be good and virtuous, and 
fully bent to the End of Happineſs, ſuch a Prince 
will he a great Prince indeed; for that is truly a 
great Government under which the Subjects are 
well diſciplined and goyerncd. 

I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, that he would 
be but a very little Prince, under whom the Subjects 
are all good; for of ſuch there is a very great 
Scarcity every where. 

Suppoſe, anſwered Signor Octavian, a Circe, an 
Enchantreſs, ſhould change into wild Beaſts all 
the Subjects of the King of France, would 

ou not think him a little Prince, though 
ke reigned over ſo many Beaſts? On the contra- 
ry, if the Cattel who feed on our Mountains 
ſhould become wiſe Men, and gallant Cavaliers, 
would you not eſteem the Shepherds that govern 
them, and whom they readily obey, to be great 
Monarchs? You may ſee then that it is not a 
Multitude of Subjects, but their Worth, that 
makes a mighty Prince. 

The Ducheſs, Donna Emilia, and the reſt of 
the Company were very attentive to this Diſcourſe 
of Signor Octavian; who pauſing as though he 
had done, Signor Ceſar Gonzagua thus ſpoke. 

Truly, Signor Octavian, ſaid he, it cannot be 
faid but your Inſtructions are very good and pro- 
fitablez however if you inſtructed your Prince af- 
ter this Manner, I ſhould think you deſerved ra- 
ther the Name of a good School-Maſter than of 
a good Courtier; and he rather deſerve the Name 
of a good Governour than a Prince. | 

ut I would not have you think my meaning 
is, that the Care of a Prince is not to have his 
People well governed, with Juſtice and good Cuſ- 
toms; though I think it may be ſufficient for him 
to chuſe out good Miniſters, to execute all this; 
but the Office of a Prince is much higher. 

And if I thought my ſelf to be that excellent 
Courtier theſe Lords have deſcribed, and were in 
my Prince's Favour, certainly I ſhould 1 
cune 
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Cline him to any Vice, but to attain that good 
End you ſpeak of, and which I affirm with F 
ought to be the Fruit of a Courtier's Care and La- 
bour. But I would alſo endeavour to impreſs on 
his Soul a certain Grandeur, with that royal Splen- 
dour, Promptitude of Wit, and invincible Valour 
in Arms, which may make him be beloved and 
reverenced by every Body; that for theſe princi- 
pally he may be renowned over the whole World. 

I would ſhew him alſo, that he ought to ac- 
company his Grandeur with a certain familiar 
Sweetneſs, and engaging Affability, ard an agree- 
able Manner of careſſing his Subject and Strangers 
with Diſcretion, in proportion to their Merits; 
23288 always at the ſame Time a becomin 

ajeſty ſuitable to his high Station, that ſhoul 
not in the leaſt ſuffer him to diminiſh his Autho- 
rity, by too much Condeſcention; nor yet acquire 
him Hatred through too much Auſterity. 

That he ought to be liberal and magnificent, 
to give to every one indifferently without Reſerve; 
for God (as it is ſaid) is the Treaſurer of liberal 
Princes: To make magnificent Entertainments, 
Feaſts, and publick Shews; keep a great Number 
of fine Horſes for Uſe in War, and Pleaſure in 
Peace; Hawks, Hounds, and other things ſub- 
ſervient to the Pleaſures of great Princes, and their 
People: As in our Days we have ſeen in the 
Marquis of Mantua; who on this Account ſeemed 
rather King of all /taly, than Lord of one City. 

I would beſides this, adviſe him to erect large 
Buildings, both for his Honour while he lives, 
and to preſerve his Memory after his Death to 
Poſterity; as did Duke Frederick in raiſing this 
noble Palace, and as now does Pope Julius in St. 
Peter's Church at Rome, and that Way that ow 
rom 
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from his Palace to his Pleaſure-Houſe of Helve- 
dere. As likewiſe did the old Romans, of whoſe 
ſtupendous Structures ſo many amazing Ruins 
remain in and about Rome, Naples, Pugguolo, Baie, 
and Civita Vecchia, and over all [taly, and in 
ſeveral other Places; which are laſting Monuments 
of their exalted Souls. | 

So did Alexander the Great, who not content= 
ed with the Fame he had fo worthily acquired in 
ſubduing the World, built Alexandria in Egypt, 
Burephalia in India, and other Cities in other 
Parts; and intended to bring Mount Athos into 
the Shape of a Man; and in his left Hand built 
a vaſt City, and in the righr form a large Baſin 
which might receive all the Rivers that ſhould run 
from it, and afterwards throw them into the Seca 
a Deſign truly grand, and worthy the mighty 
Alexander. 

Theſe things, Signor Octavian, become a true 
and noble Prince, and will make him both in 
Peace and War moſt glorious; and not to put him 
in Mind of ſuch little things, and employ their 
chief Care to wage War only to conquer, and 
have Dominion over thoſe who N deſerve it, 
and to ſtudy herein the Good of Subjects, or 
diſpoſſeſs thoſe who govern ill 

For if the Romans, Alexander, Hannibal, and 
ſeveral others, had only regarded this, they never 
would have arrived to that high Pitch of Glory 
as they did. 

Thoſe Perſons who had no Regard to theſe Qua- 
lities, faid Signor Octavian, would have done much 
better if they had poſſeſſed them. However if 
you will but reflect a little, you will find that 4 
great many Heroes of Antiquity practiſed them, 
as (to name no more) Theſeus and ants + 
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And do not think that Procuſtus, Scyron, Cac- 
cus, Diomedes, Antheus, and Gerion were an 
other than cruel Tyrants, againſt whom hes 
magnanimous Heroes waged perpetual and mortal 
War. And therefore on Account of their rid- 
ding the World of ſuch intolerable Monſters (for 
Tyrants ought to be called by no other Name) to 
Hercules were erected Temples, Sacrifices made, 
and divine Honours offered ; becauſe extermina- 
ting Tyrants was ſo beneficial tothe World, that 
whoſoever thus benefits Mankind deſerves a greater 
Recompence, and more ample Reward than is fit 
for mortal Man. 
Andof thoſe whom you have inſtanced, do you 
not think that Alexander by his Victories did even 
oo to his vanquiſhed Foes ? Since he ſo civi- 
ized thoſe barbarous Nations whom he conquer- 
ed, and made them Men? Built ſo many beautiful 
Cities, and ill-inhabited Places, introducing Mo- 
rality, and joining, as it were, A/ia and Europe 
together, with the ſtrict Ties of Amity and whole- 
ſome Laws, in ſuch manner that the Conquered 
were more happy than thoſe whom he had not 
ſubdued? 
For ſome he taught Matrimony, others Agri- 
culture, and others Religion; others again not to 
kill and deſtroy, but nourjth their Parents in their 
old Age, and not to lie with their Mothers; and 
a thouſand other things that may be inſtanced, as 
ſo many undeniable "Teſtimonies of his doing 
Good to the World by his Conqueſts. 
Bur to ſay nothing of ancient Times, what En- 


terprize would be more noble, more glorious, and 
more advantagious, than if Chriſtians would urute 
their Forces to conquer the Infidels? Would you 
ſue 

as 


not think ſuch a War would have a happy I 
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as being the Cauſe of ſo thouſand Souls to 
be An from the Darkness of the falſe Sect᷑ of 
Mahomet a vile Impoſtor, to the true Light of 
Chriſtianity, and would be as much to the Advan- 
tage of the Conquered as the Conqueror? 

And undoubtedly as Themiſtocles heretofore, 
when baniſhed his Country, and kindly received 
by the King of Perſia, careſſed by that Prince and 
honoured with an Infinity of moſt rich and valu- 
able Preſents, ſaid to his Followers, My Friends, 
we ſhould have been ruined, if we had not been rus 
ined : So might the Turks and Moors, with good 
Cauſe, ſay the ſame, fince in their Loſs would 
conſiſt their Happineſs. This Happineſs, Thope, 
we ſhall ſee, if it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty to 
= that Monſeigneur the Duke of Angouleſine 

ould live to be King of France, who gives 
the World ſuch early Faves, as Signor Julian 
mentioned four Nights ago; and Henry * Prince of 
Males to be King of England; who now under 
the Care of his great Father, encreaſes ſo much 
in every kind of Virtue, like a tender Plant under 
the Shade of an excellent Tree, laden with Fruit, 
to make him the more beautiful and fertile, when 
the Time ſhall come. | 

For as Caſtiglione F writes from thence, and pro- 
miſes to inform us more fully at his Return; it ap- 
pears that Nature in that young Prince was will- 
ing to ſhew her Power, and collect ſo many Ex- 
cellencies in one Perſon, which diſtributively ta- 
ken, would ſupply an Infinity **. 
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* Afterwards Henry VIII. + The Author of this Work. 
% Little did he think at that Time, he would have thrown off 


the Pope's Authority, 5 
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Mighty Hopes alſo, ſaid Signor Bernardo Bibi- 
ena, promiſes Don Carlos * Prince of Spain, who 
though he be not yet ten Vears old, diſcovers ſuch 
a Vivacity of Spirit, and ſuch certain Signs of 
Goodneſs, Prudence, Modeſty, Magnanimity, and 
all other Virtues; that if the Empire of Chriſten» 
dom (as it is believed it will) devolves upon him, 
it is to be believed he will obſcure the bright Glo- 
ries of many ancient Emperors; and in Renown 
be equal to the moſt famous that ever were iu the 
World. 1185 

believe therefore, ſaid Signor Octavian, that 
the great God has ſent ſo many divine Priuces up- 
on the Earth, and made them alike in Age, {kill 
of Arms, high Station, Beauty, and fine dilpoſt- 
tion of Body, that they may be unanimous in ſo 
good a Cauſe: And if at any Time any Emulati- 
on ſhould hereafter ariſe between them, it would 
be only who ſhould be the firſt in this glorious 
Enterprize. 

But to return to our Diſcourſe; I ſay to you, my 
Lord.Gonzagua, that thoſe things you would have 
a Prince to do are very great and worthy him- 
ſelf; but you will be pleated to reflect, that if he 
does not know what I have ſaid, he ought to be ac- 
quainted with it; and if he has not in ſuch manner 
formed his Mind, and directed it to the ways of 
Virtuc, it will be very difficult for him to be 
magnanimous, liberal, juſt, couragious, prudent, 
and to have any one Quality that he ought to have: 
Nor would I have him be ſuch for any thing elſe, 
than to know how to put in Ule theſe noble Qua» 
lities. 


* Afterwards Charles V. Emperor of Germany. 
U For 
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For as they who build are not all good Archi- 
tects, ſo they that give are not all liberal; for Vir- 
tue never hurts any one, and there are a great ma- 
ny who rob to give away, and are liberal of the 
Goods of another Man's. Some give to thoſe they 
ought not, and leave in Wretchedneſs and Miſery 
thoſe whom they are obliged to aſſiſt; others a- 
gain give with a certain ill Grace, and with Re- 
r. ſo that one plainly ſees they do it by Force: 

hile others do not only not keep, what they 
give, ſecret; but blow a Trumpet, and call Wit- 
neſſes to 1 their Liberality; and others mad- 
ly exhauſt the Fountain of Liberality in ſuch man- 
ner, that they can give no more. 

In this therefore, as in every thing elſe, he ought 
to have a competent Knowledge, and govern him- 
felf with Prudence, which is a neceſſary Compa- 
nion to all other Virtues; which though they 
conſiſt in a Medium, are yet nigh the two Ex- 
tremes, which are Vices; and which he who is 
not endued with Knowledge eaſily runs into. For 
as it is a hard Matter in a Circle to find out the 
central Point, ſo is it equally difficult to find out 
the Point of Virtue, which is placed in the mid- 
dle of two vicious Extremes, one of which is too 
much, the other too little; and to theſe we are 
all inclined, ſometimes to the one, ſometimes to 
the other: And this is diſcovered by the Pleaſure, 
or Uneaſineſs, we find within us; for through the 
one we do what we ought not, and through the 
other we omit what we ought to do. Though 
Pleaſure be much more dangerous, inaſmuch as ir 
eaſily corrupts our Judgment, but becauſe it is a 
very difficult thing for a Man to know how far 
diſtant he is from the Centre of Virtuez we ought 
of our (elves, by little and little, to retire to the 

contrary 
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contrary Part of the Extreme, to which we know 
we are enclined, like thoſe who ſtraiten cragked 
Sticks; for thus ſhall we draw near to Virtue, 
which, as 1 have ſaid, is placed in a Medium. 

Whence it happens that we err a great many 
Ways, and do our Dut by one only; like Ar- 
chers, who only one Way hit the But, and hy a 
thouſand miſs it: And ſo a Prince, in order to ſhew 
himſelf affable, very often does an Infinity of 
things out of Decorum, and demeans himſelf fo 
much, as to be deſpiſed. Others again, to ke 
up a Gravity of Majeſty, with a ſuitable Autho- 
rity, become auſtere and intolerable. 

Some to be thought eloquent, run into ſtrange 
Ways of Diſcourſe, and long Circumlocutions ; 
loving to hear themſelves talk, though at the ſame 
Time they tire other People to Death. 

Do not therefore, Signor Cæſar, call any thing 
of little Moment, which may benefit a Prince, 
how ſmall ſoever it be; nor think that I imagine 
you condemn my Inſtruction in ſaying, that they 
are more proper to form a good Governor than a 

Prince. For perhaps there cannot be a 

reater Praiſe, nor any thing ſo well ſuiting the 

9 of a Prince, than to be a good Go- 
vernor. | 

If it ſhould therefore fall to my Lot to inſtruct 
him, I would have him not only take Care to 
do, what I have already ſpoken of, but even things 
more minute, and underſtand every Particular be- 
longing to his People, as much as poſhble; and 
never credit any Miniſter ſo much, as to give whol- 
ly the Reins into his Hands, and the entire diſ- 
poſing of the Government. | 

For never was any Man yet proper for all things; 
and a great deal more Inconveniency attends a 

U z Prince 


Prince too eaſy of Belief, than one who is incre- 
dulous; which latter Qualification. does not only 
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not hurt him, but frequently is of very great Ad- 
vantage. However, in this a good Judgment is 
A in a Prince, to diſcern who: ought 


to be put in Offices of Truſt, and who not. 


I would have him alſo be very carefnlin know- 
ing his Miniſters Actions, and be their Cenſor ; 
to end and judge Law-Suits amongſt his Subjects; 


'to make Peace and Alliances between them by 
Marriages; to order it ſo that the whole Nation 
may be united in ſuch ſtrict Bonds of Friendſhip, 


like a private Family; populous, not poor, full of 

ood Artizans, and principal Merchants, and to 
aſſiſt them with Money; to be liberal, and graci- 
ous in receiving Strangers, and religious Perſons 
to temper all Superfluities, for very often Errors 
committed in theſe things, though bur ſmall in 


_. themſelves, have been the Occaſion of a Nation's 


Decay. 

Ir is therefore very reaſonable, that the Prince 
ſet Bounds to the ſumptuous Buildings of private 
People to their Banquets; exceſſive Portions with 
their Daughters; to re tra Jewels and Ap- 
parel; which is nothing elſe but ſo many Argu- 
ments of their Folly. For beſides, that through 
Ambition, and rhe Malice they ſometimes bear 
each other, the Women laviſh away their Huſ- 
bands Money, and at other Times tor ſome little 
Jewel, or ſuch like glittering Toy, they ſell their 
Honour to thole who would thus eaſily purchaſe 
it. 

Vou begin now, my Lord, to take Signor Ga/- 
par's and Frigio's Part, ſaid Bibiena ſmiling. The 
Controverſy is over, replied Signor Octavian alſo 
with a Smile, and I would not renew it; . 

: there- 
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therefore ſpeak no more of Women, but return 
to my Prince. You may leave him as he is, ſaid 
Frigio, and be contented to have him be ſuch a 
one as you have inſtructed: him to be: For cer- 
tainly it would be much eaſier to find out a Couri- 
Lady, endued with all the Qualities Signor Juli- 
an has beſtowed upon her, than ſuch a Prince as 
you have deſcribed; for I doubt he is like 
Plato's Commonwealth; and we ſhall never 
ſee ſuch a one, unleſs it be perhaps in the other 
World. | 

Things that are poſſible, ſaid Signor Octavian, 
how hard and difficult ſoever they are, yet one 
may hope, that one Time or other they may come 
to paſs, ſo that perhaps we may ſee ſuch a perfect 
Prince in our Times. For though Heaven is ſo 
{paring in producing excellent Princes, that we 
carce ſee one in many Hundreds of Years, yet 
this good Fortune may poſſibly attend us. 

Jam in very great Hopes of it, ſaid Count Lew- 
is; for beſides thoſe great Princes we have ſpoken 
of, and of whom we entertain ſuch Hopes of all 
thoſe rich Qualities of a perfect Prince, there are 
allo even now in Italy ſome Sons of Princes, who 
though they are not like to have ſuch Dominions, 
may perhaps ſupply that want with Virtue z but 
amongſt them all he who promiſes moſt, in my 
Opinion, is Lord Frederick Gonzagua, eldeſt Son 
to the Marquiſs of Mantua, and Nephew to her 
Highneſs our Ducheſs. | 

For beſides his gentile Manner, and the great 
Diſcretion he diſcovers in theſe tender Years, thole 
who have Care of his Education ſpeak of him 
ſuch wonderful Things, in relation to his Geni- 
us, Deſire of Glory, Magnanimity, Courteſy, 
Liberality, and Love of 13 that from ſo 
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good a Beginning, one cannot but hope for a very 
8 "A He: 
nough of this, ſai 70, we'll all pray to 
God eas we may ſee this on hope fulfilled, 4 

Here Signor Oftavian turning towards the 
Ducheſs, as though he had ended what he had to 
ſay ; you have now heard, Madam, ſaid he, what 
occurred to me in relation to the End of a Cour- 
tier; in which if I have not given entire Satis- 
faction, it is ſufficient that J have ſhewn, that 
ſome other Perfection may be given him, over and 
above what theſe Lords have attributed to him; 
who, I believe, omitted this not becauſe they did 
not know it better than I, but becauſe they would 
not give themſelves the Trouble. I ſhall there- 
fore let them continue their Diſcourſe, if they 
have any thing more to ſay of him. 

Beſides, that it is very late, ſaid the Ducheſs, 
for in a little while it will be Time for us to 
break up for to Night, I think we ought not 
to mix any Diſcourk: with this, in which you 
have collected ſo many, and ſuch excellent Qua- 
lities, relating to the End of a Courtier; it may 
be ſaid, that you are not only that perfect Courtier 
whom we ſeek, and able to inſtruct your Prince 
in every thing that is good and excellent; bur al- 
ſo if Fortune be fo favourable to you, you may 
be that excellent Prince your ſelf, which would 
be of ſuch Profit and Advantage to your Country. 

Perhaps, Madam, anſwered Signor Octavian 
with a Smile, if I were in that Station it would 
be with me as with many others, that can ſay 
much better than they do. 
Here, after a little Debate amongſt the Com- 
pany, relating to what had been ſaid, and agree- 
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ing that it was not yet Bed-time, Signor Julian 
thus began; Madam, ſaid he, I am to great an 
Enemy to Deceit, that I mult needs ſpeak againſt 
Signor Octavian; who being, as I am much afraid 
of, a ſecret Conſpirator with Signor Gaſpar againſt 
Women, has run, in my Opimon, into two ve 

great Errors. One of which is, that he has not 
only preferred this Courtier to the Court- Lady, 
making him exceed thoſe Bounds ſhe is not able 
to arrive at; but alſo to his Prince, which is not 
to be born with. And the other is, that he has 
aſſigned him ſuch an End, that it is very difficult 
and almoſt impoſſible to be attained ; and if he 
could attain it, he ought not to wear the Name 
of a Courtier. ALES 

I cannot ſee, ſaid Donna Emilia, the Impoſſi- 
bility of a Coxrtier's attaining this End; nor how 
Signor Octavian has preferred him to his Prince. 

Don't let him have his Way, Madam, ſaid Sig- 
nor Octavian; for I have nor preferred him to his 
Prince; and as to the End, I preſume, I haverun 
into no Error at all. 

You cannot ſay, Signor Octavian, replied Sig- 
nor Julian, that the Cauſe by which the Effect is 
ſuch as it is, ſhould ceaſe to be ſuch as the Effect 
is. The Courtier therefore, by whoſe Care and 
Inſtruction the Prince is enriched with Excellen- 
cies, muſt of Neceſſity be more excellent than his 
Charge, which is very inconvenient. | 

Then in relation to the End of a Courtier, 
that what you have ſaid may indeed happen, when 
there is but little Difference between the Age of 
the Prince, and the Courtier's; but that not ſo 
eaſy neither, for where there is but ſmall Diffe- 
rence of Age, it is likely there is but ſmall Diffe- 
rence in Knowledge. But in Caſe the Prince he 
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old, and the Courtier young, it is fit that the old 
Prince ſhould know more than the young Cour- 
tier; and if this does not always happen, it hap- 
pens ſometimes; and then the End you have af- 
ſigned the Courtier is impoſſible. Tp 

And if the Prince be young, and the Conrtier 
old, he will find it very difficult to gain the Heart 
of the Prince, with thoſe Qualities you have men- 
tioned, For to ſay the Truth, martial Exerciſes, 
and other things, belong to young People, and 
look. bur ill in Age; and Muſick, Dancing, Sport- 
ing, Toying, and the like, are ridiculous in old 
People; and reſpectively, I think, in an Inſtruc- 
tor of a Prince; who ought to be a Perſon of 
Gravity and Authority, mature in Years and Ex- 
perience; and, if poſſible,” a good Philolopher, a 
good General, and knowing in all things. | 

He therefore who inſtructs a Prince, ought not 
to be called a Courtier, but deſerves a more high 
and honourable Name. Pardon me, therefore, 
Signor Gaſpar, if I diſcovered your Fallacy; which, 
T think, I was bound to do for the Honour of 
my Corrt-Lady, whom you will have to be of 
leſs Merit than your Courtier; which I will by 
no Means allow of. | | 

It would be more for the Court-Lady's Honour, 
ſaid Signor Ofavianſmiling,to exalt her ſo much as 
to make her equal with the Courtier, than to debaſe 
the Courtier 10 much as to make him cqual with 
her; for it is not forbidden her to inſtruct her La- 
dy, or Princeſs, after the ſame manner as the Cour- 
tier ſhould his Prince. But you endeavour more 
to underyalue the Courtier, than to do Honour 
to the Court-Lady ; for which Reaſon, I think, 
I may well take his Part. | 


But 
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But to anſwer your Objections, ou muſt un- 
derſtand, I did not ſay, that the Inſtruction of 
the Courtier ought to be the only Cauſe, why the 
Prince ſhould be an excellent one; for if he be 
not naturally enclined to be ſo, all the Diligence 
and Exhortation of the Courtier would be in vain. 
So every good Huſbandman would labour in vain, 
if he plowed the Sand of the Sea, and ſowed 
it with good Grain, becauſe this Barrenneſs in 
that Place is natural: But when to good Seed 
ſown in a fruitful Soil, with a due Temper of Air 
and Rain, fit for the Seaſon of the Ycar, there is 
allo joined the Care and Diligence of human La- 
bour, there always comes a good Crop; and yet 
for all this it mult not be faid, that the Huſband- 
man alone is the Cauſe of it, though without him 
every thing elſe would be to little purpole. 

There are a great many Princes that would be 
good, in Caſe their Minds were well cultivated 
and it is of them I ſpeak, not ſuch as are like a 
barren Country, and naturally ſuch Strangers ro 
good Conditions, that no Dilcipline or Inſtructi- 
7 can be capable of bringing them into the right 

ay. 

3 foraſmuch as we have already ſaid, ſuch 
Habits grow up with us as our Actions are, and 
that Virtue conſiſts in Action; it is not either an 
Impoſſibility, or Wonder, that the Courtier ſhould 
inſtruct his Prince in many Virtues, as Juſtice, Li- 
berality, Magnanimity; which on Account of his 
Grandeur he may cally practiſe, and make them 
habitual; which the Courtier cannot do, as having 
not the Means to employ them. 

Thus a Prince inclined to Virtue, may become 
more virtuous z and you know, though the W her- 
ſtone does not cut of it ſelf, it gives a Sharpneſs 

to 
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to the Knife; and therefore though the Courtier 
inſtruE his Prince, yet it does not thence follow, 
that he is of more Excellence. 

That this End of a Courtier is very hard, and 
ſometimes impoſſible ; and that when the Courtier 
has attained it, he ought not to be called a Cour- 
tier, but deſerves a higher Name: I muſt tell you 
plainly, I do not deny this Difficulty, becauſe it 
is no leſs difficult to find out ſuch an excellent 
Courtier, than to attain this End. N 

Yer, I think, the Impoſlibility of the thing 
does not conſiſt in what you have alledged; for 
in Caſe the Courtier be fo young, that he has no 
U e in the thing, which he ought to 


have a Knowledge in, it is to no purpoſe to talk 


of him, becauſe he is not the Courtier we treat of; 
nor is it poſſible for one that is to have an Inſight 
into ſo many things, to be very young. And if 
it happens that the Prince be ſo good and wiſe 
of himſelf, that he needs no Advice, or Counſel 
of any other, (though that is a very difficult Mat- 
ter, as every one knows) it is ſufficient that the 
Courtier be ſuch an one, as, if his Prince had Oc- 
caſion, could make him virtuous: And then may 
he in Lſfect fullfil the other Part, not to ſuffer him 
to be deccived and impoſed upon; and to con- 
trive that he may always underſtand the Truth of 
every thing; {kreen him from Flatterers and De- 
tractors, and all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to 
corrupt his Mind with diſhoneſt Pleaſures, and 
by theſe Means he will attain Part of his End, if 
not the whole; which cannot be imputed to him 
as a Defect, fince he refrains doing it for ſo good 
a Cauſe. For were an excellent Phyſician in a 
Place where every Body was Sound, and in Health, 

a Man 
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a Man ought not to fay, that the Phyſician, 
though he cured no Body, failed of his End. 

As therefore the chief End of a Phyſician is 
the Health of Men, even ſo is the Courtier's the 
Virtue of his Prince; and it is ſufficient that both 
of them have this End intrinſically in Power, 
when the not producing extrinſically an Act, pro- 
ceeds from the Subject to which ſuch End is di- 
rected. 

Bur ſuppoſe the Courtier beſo old that Dancing 
and Muſick, and martial Exerciſcs, and the like, 
would ſit very ill upon him; yet even then it can- 
not be ſaid, that it is impoſſible for him by theſe 
to gain the good Graces of his Prince. For tho” 
his Age hinders him from practiſing of them, it 
does not deprive him of his having a Knowledge 
in them; and if he has practiſed them in his 
Youth, it makes him have a more perfect Judg- 
ment in them, and makes him know more per- 
fectly how to inſtruct his Prince in them; inaſ- 
much as Years and Experience carry along with 
them-a Knowledge of all things. 

And thus ſhall an old Courtier, though he Ex- 
erciſe not the Qualities he is endowed with, at- 
rain his End at length, of well inſtructing his 
Prince. And in Caſe you will not call him a 
Courtier, I ſhall not be uneaſy at it, for Nature 
has not placed ſuch narrow Limits to human Dig- 
nities, that we may not aſcend from one to the 
other. 

For which Reaſon it often happens, that com- 
mon Soldiers have come to be Generals; private 
Men Kings; Prieſts Popes; and Scholars Doc- 
tors; and fo with their Dignity they take their 
Name accordingly: W hence perhaps it may be 
ſaid, that to become the Inſtructor of a Prince, 

were 
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were the End of a Courtier; though I cannot ſee 
why any one ſhould refuſe this Name of a perfe& 
Courtier, which in my Mind is a very honourable 
one. | | 117 

Homer who formed two moſt excellent Perſo- 
nages for Example of human Life, one for Ac- 
tion, who was Achilles; the other for Suffering, 
who was Uly//es; when he had a Mind to frame 
a perfect Courtier, who was Phenix, after re- 
hearſing his Amours, and many other Acts of 
Youth, declares that he was ſent to Achilles b 
his Father Peleus, to bear him Company, to wgch 
him to ſpeak and act; which is nothing elſe but 
the End we have aſſigned our Courtzer. 

Nor can I think that Ariſtotle and Plato ſcorn- 
ed the Name of a perfect Courtier; becaule it is 
plainly ſeen that they acted as ſuch, and directed 
their Actions to that End; the one with Alexan- 
der the Great, and the other with the Kings of 
Sicily. And becauſe it is the Office of a good 
Courtier to know the Nature and Inclination of 
his Prince, and by this Means, according to Ne- 
ceſſity and Opportunity, prudently to ingratiate 
himſelf with him, as has been ſaid before, by thoſe 
Ways which might lead him to the Paths of Vir- 
tue; Ariſtotle fo well ſtudied the Inclination and 
Temper of Alexander, and ſo framed his Conduct 
thereto, that he was loved and honoured by that 
Prince more than a Father. 

Whence, amongſt many other Tokens that 
Alexander ſhewed to him of his Benevolence, he 
cauſed SHagira, the Place of his Birth, which was 
then ruined, to be rebuilt. And Ariſtotle, beſides 
directing him to that glorious End, which was to 
make the World one univerſal Country, and all 
Mankind one People, who ſhould live in gp: 

an 
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and Concord with each other, under one Govern- 
ment, and one Law, that like the Sun might ge- 
nerally ſhine upon all; he inſtructed him in natu- 
ral Sciences, and freely made him acquainted with 
the Virtues of the Mind, which rendered him 

moſt wiſe and valiant, moſt continent, and a true 
moral Philoſopher, not only in Words but Acti- 
ons. | | 

For there cannot be imagined a morenoble Phi- 
loſophy, than to bring into a civil Way of Life 
ſo many wild and ſavage People, as were thoſe 
who inhabited Bactria and Caucaſus, India and 
Scythia, to teach them Matrimony, Agriculture, 
filial Obedience, to abſtain from Rapine and Mur- 
derings, and other wicked Cuſtoms, to build fo 
many noble Cities in diſtant Climes z ſo that an 
Infinity of People, by theſe Laws, were brought 
from a wild and favage Life, to live like Men. 

And of all theſe great and gallant Actions of 
Alexander, Ariſtotle was the Caule, by putting on 
the good Courtier; which Califthenes could never 
arrive at, though Ariſtotle ſhewed him the Way; 
but reſolving to be a downright Philoſopher, and 
a ſevere Miniſter of naked Truth, without dreſ- 
ſing it up with courtly Garb, he loſt his Life, and 
was no Advantage, but a Cauſe of Infamy to Alex- 
ander. 

By the ſame Means of Courtlineſs did Plato form 
Dion of Syracuſe; but having afterwards found 
Dionyſius the Tyrant, like a Book full of an Infi- 
nity of extravagant Errata, fitter much to be en- 
tirely effaced than to be corrected; becauſe it was 
not poſſible to raze out of him thoſe ſtrong in- 
delible Tinctures of Tyranny, with which he had 
been ſtained ſo long, he would not act the Cour- 
tier, for he thought it would be to no purpoſe, 

and 
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and would be only waſhing an Ah:opian; an Ex- 
ample our Courtier ought always to follow, when 
it is his hard Lot to ferve a Prince of fuch ill 
Diſpoſitions, and grown old in Vice, as thoſe 
who labour under an incurable Phtiſick. For in 
this Caſe he ought to quit his Service, leſt he bear 
the Reproach of his Prince's evil Actions, and per- 
ceive thoſe cruel Agonies of Mind they ſuffer who 
ſerve wicked Princes. 

Here he pauſed, and Signor Gaſpar taking this 
Opportunity thus ſaid, I did not expect our Cour- 
tier to be fach an honourable Perſon; but fince 
Ariſtotle and Plato are his Companions, I think 
no one ought for the future to diſdain the Name. 
However 1 don't know whether I ought to be- 
lieve, that Ariſtotle, or Plato, ever danced or 
played upon any Inftrument of Muſick, as long 
as they lived or practiſed any martial Exerciſe. 

It is hardly to be permitted, ſaid Signor Octa- 
vian, to imagine that theſe two divine Souls did 
not underſtand every thing, and it is to be believed 
they practiſed every thing belonging to a Courtier. 
For when Occaſion preſents it ſelf, they write in 
ſuch a Manner that even Artificers know by their 
Writings, that they underſtood things to the Bot- 
tom. Whence it muſt not be ſaid, that to a Cour- 
tier, or Inſtructor of a Prince, (call him by which 
Name you pleaſe) who directs his Actions 
to the good End we have ſpoken of, but thoſe 
good Qualities theſe Lords have aſſigned him, do 
not belong; he was never fo ſevere a Philoſopher, 
or auſtere in his Way of Life, becauſe they are 
no Ways repugnant to Goodneſs, Diſcretion, 
Knowledge, and Valour, in any Age, Time, or 


Place. 
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I remember, ſaid Signor Gaſpar, that theſe 
Lords diſcourſing Yeſternight of the Qualities of 
a Courtier, allowed him to be a Lover, and by 
what has already been faid, one may draw from 
thoſe Premiſes this Concluſion z that the Courtier, 
who by his Worth and Authority muſt incline 
his Prince to Virtue, muſt in ſome Meaſure be in 
Years, for Knowledge ſeldom comes before Years 
eſpecially in things that muſt be learned by Expe- 
rience. Bur I cannot ſee when he is pretty much 
in Years, how it will conſiſt with his Gravity to 
be a Lover; conſidering what has been ſaid the 
other Night, Love ſuits not with old Men, and 
that thals things which in young Men are Gal- 
lantries, and little Agreeableneſſes to the Ladies, 
in them are ridiculous Follies, and only gain thoſe 
who uſe them the Diſdain of the Ladies, and the 
Scorn of every Body: Beſides, if therefore this 
your Ariſtotle and old Courtier were a Lover, and 
acted like young Inamorati, as we have ſeen ſome 
do in our Time, I am afraid he would forget to 
teach his Prince; be mocked behind his Back by 
the Boys and Girls, and give the Ladies no other 
Pleaſure but of being a jutt Subject of their Laugh- 
ter. 

Since all the other Qualities aſſigned a Courtier, 
{aid Signor Octavian, are proper for him, though 


he be old, I think we ſhould not deprive him of 


this Happineſs of Love. Nay, replied Signor 
Gaſpar, to take away this Love from himis anad- 
ditional Perfection, fince it is to make him live 
214 without any alloy of Milery and 'Frou- 

e. 

Do you not remember, Signor Gaſpar, ſaid Bein- 
bo, that Signor Octavian, though he is not very 
much experienced in Love Affairs, declared t'other 

Night, 
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Night, that there were ſome Lovers who count 
the Diſdains, the Tortures, and little Strifes and 
Contentions of their Miſtreſſes ſweet? Upon 
which he deſired to know the Cauſe of ſuch 


Sweetneſs. If then our Courtier, though he be 


old, were fired with that Love which is thus 
ſweet, he would have no Miſery or Chagrin at 


all; and being wiſe, as we ſuppoſe him to be, he 


would not deceive himſelf in thinking what were 
22 for young People, ſhould be ſuitable for 
im; but in his Love, would love in ſuch a 
Manner, that would not only free him from be- 
ing blamed, but gain him great Honour and Hap- 
pineſs, without any manner of Uneafineſs, which 
very rarely happens to young People, and ſo need 
not omit inſtructing his Prince, or give any Oc- 
caſion to be mocked by the Boys. | 
I am glad Meſſer Pietro, ſaid the Duchels, that 
you have had ſo little Share in this Night's Diſ- 


- courſe; for with greater Aſſurance one may enjoin 


you to ſpeak and reach the Courtier this ſo happy 
a Love, which brings along with it nothing 
blameable, nor any Inconveniency whatſoever 
for perhaps it may be one of the molt neceſſary 
and moſt uſeful Qualities that hitherto has been 
given him; for which Reaſon I defire you 
would exert your ſelf, and ſpeak all you know up- 
on this Subject. | 
I ſhould be ſorry, Madam, ſaid Meſſer Pietro 
laughing, that my ſaying it is lawful for old Men 
to love, ſhould give Occaſion to theſe Ladies to 
take me for an old Man, for which Reaſon I beg 
yon would give this Charge to ſome Body elle. 
You ought not to take it ill ro be counted old 
in Knowledge, ſaid the Ducheſs, though you are 
young in Years, therefore begin and make no Ex- 
3 cules. 
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cuſes; © Certainly, Madam, replied Bembo, if I 
muſt enter upon this Subject it would be neceſſa- 
ry firſt, that I go and aſk Leave of my good Her- 
mit at Lavinello. 1 

. There is not one in the whole, Company, ſaid 
Donna Emilia, a little: moved, that is ſo diſobe- 
dient as you are, Meſſer Pietro, and the Duchels 
would do well to puniſh, you for it. 


= 


For Heaven's ſake, Madam, ſaid Bembo, do not 
be angry with me, for I'll ſay whatever you'll 
have me. Do ſo then, ſaid Donna Emilia. 


* 


Then Bembo, after a ſhort Silence, and ſettling 
himſelf as going to enter on a Subject of the great- 
eſt Moment, thus began. My Lords, ſaid he, to 
ſhew that old Men may not only live without in- 
curringany Blame or Scandal; but even ſometimes 
more happily than young People, I find my ſelf 
under a ts of Necelloy to make a little Diſ- 
courſe, to declare what Love is, and in what conſiſts 
the Happineſs of Lovers. I beſeech you, there- 
fore, favour me with your Attention, for I hope 
to make you underſtand, that it would not be ill 
becoming any one of us here, to be in Love, tho 
he were fifteen, or twenty Years older than Sig- 
nor. Morello. | | 

Here, after having laughed alittle, Bembo thus 

proceeded. I ſay then, Fr according to the De- 
 finition of the Sages of old, Love is nothing elſe 
but a certain Deſire to enjoy Beauty: And foraſ- 
much as no one can deſire that which cannot be 
known, it is requiſite that Knowledge always pre- 
cede ſuch Deſire, which of its own Nature wills 
the Good, but of itſelf is blind, and does not 
know it. For which Reaſon, Nature has ſo or- 
dered it, that to every Virtue of Knowledge it 
has annexed a certain * Virtue. And be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe in our Soul there are three Manner of Ways 
to know; to wit, by Senſe, Reaſon, and Un- 
derſtanding. From Senſe ariſes Appetite, Which is 
common to us with Brutes; from Reaſon Election, 
or Choice, which is proper to Man; from Under- 
Nanding, by which a Man may communicate with 
Angels, ariſes Will. _ 
As then the Senfe knows nothing but things 
Senſible, ſo the Appetite only deſires the fame 3 
and as the Intellect is inclined to nothing elſe but 
the Contemplation of things intelligible, this 
Will is nouriſhed only with a ſpiritual Good. 
Man, by Nature endued with Reaſon, placed 
as it were in the middle between theſe two ex- 
tremes, may at his Election, by inclining to Senſe, 
or ſoaring to Underitanding, have his Deſires ſome- 
times to the one and ſometimes to the other. Af- 
ter this Manner may Beauty be deſired, the gene- 
ral Name of which may be applied to all things, 
both natural and artificial, which are compoſed 
with good Proportion and due Temperament, as 
their Nature requires. 

Bur ſpeaking of the Beauty we mean, which 
is only that which is in Bodies, and eſpecially in 
human Faces, and incites that ardent Defirewhich 
we call Love, we will give it the Name of an 
Influx of divine Goodneſs; which, though it dif- 
fuſes itſelf like the Light of the Sun over the 
whole Creation, yet when it finds a Face well 
proportioned, and compoſed with a certain ga 
"Contraſt of ſeveral Colours, and aſſiſted wit 
Light and Shade, and a due Diſtance, and Boun- 
daries of Lines, it infuſes itſelf therein, and renders 
it moſt beautiful, adorns that Subject where 
it ſhines, and illuminates it with a wonderful 
Splendor, like che Rays of the Sun * ”7 

a Vaſe 
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a Vaſe of burniſhed Gold, glittering with a rich 


cing them through, imprints itſelf on the Soul, 
way i with an unuſual Sweetneſs, moves and deli ghts, 


fire of enjoying this Beauty as a £000 Thing, 
if ſhe ſuffers herſelf to be rr y the Judg- 
rſelf into innume- 
Beauty is diſcovered, to be its principal Cauſe; up- 
on wh 


them that they perceive a certain Pleaſure; like 
X 2 ſick 


& | , EW 
ſick Men, who Dream they Drink out of ſome 
limpid Fountain, and yet are not ſatisfied or con- 
tented. | 4 

And becauſe from poſſeſſing a defired Good, 
there proceeds always a certain Quiet and Satiſ- 
faction in the Mind of the Poſſeſſor; and if this 
was the true and $000 End of their Defires, when 
they had poſſeſſed it they would be content” and 
ſatisfied, which they are not, but being rather 
deceived, through that Similitude return to 
their unbridled Deſires, and with the very fame 
Trouble they felt at firſt, find themſelves attack- 
ed with the ſame furious and burning "Thirſt after 
that which in vain they hope perfectly to poſſeſs. 

Theſe Lovers then love moſt unhappily, for 
either they never attain what they longed for, 
which is an Unhappineſs; or if they do, they find 
they have only acquired, an Evil, and finiſh one 
Miſery by a far greater: For both in the Begin- 
ning and Proſecution of this Love, there is no- 
thing elſe but Pains, Tortures, and Chagrins; fo 
that to grow pale and wan, to be in perpetual 
Sighs and Tears; to be ſad and always ſilent; to 
Iefre Death; and, in ſhort, to be the moſt un- 
happy Wretch in the World, are the Properties, 
they ſay, of thoſe that are in Love. | 

The Cauſe therefore of this Miſery and Wretch- 
edneſs in the Minds of Men, is principally Senſe, 
which in Youth is moſt predominant ; becauſe the 
Vigour of Fleſhand Blood, in that Seaſon of Life, 
gives as much Power as it withdraws from Rea- 
{on. Rb es 
On this Account the Soul is induced to follow 
the Appetite; for finding her ſelf confined in this 
earthly Priſon, deprived of ſpiritual Contempla- 


tion, inaſmuch as ſhe is appointed to govern the 
Body, 


„ 

Body, cannot of her ſelf underſtand clearly the 
Truth: Whereupon, to gain the Knowledge of 
Things, ſhe muſt beg a Beginning from the 
Senſes, which for that Reaſon ſhe believes and 
hearkens to, and is contented to be led by them 
eſpecially when they have ſo much Vigour, that in 
a Manner they force and compell her. 

And being fallacious, they fill her with Error, 
and falſe Opinion; whence ir moſt commonly 
happens, that young Men are involved in this 
ſenſual Love, which is a very Rebel to Reaſon, 
and fo make themſelves unworchy to enjoy the 
Goods and Fayours which Love confers on his 
true Subjects. Neither in Love are they ſenſible 
of any other Pleaſures than what Brutes are ſen- 
ſible of; but their Troubles and Diſguſts are in- 
fin itely greater. 

Preſuppoſing then this to be Fact, as it really 
is, I ſay, the quite contrary happens to thoſe who 
are more mature in Age. For it theſe, when the 
Soul is not ſo much oppreſſed with the Burden of 
the Body, and when the natural Heat begins to 
cool, are inflamed with Beauty, and bend thither 
their Deſires, guided by rational Choice, they are 
never deceived, but poſſeſs Beauty in Perfection, and 
on poſſeſſing it always a certain Good accrues to 
them; for Beauty is good, and conſequently the 
true Love of it is moſt good, holy, and always 
produces good Effects in the Souls of thoſe who 
with the Reins of Reaſon, reſtrain the ill Diſpo- 
ſitions of Senſe, which old Men can much ſooner 
do than young. 

It is not then inconſiſtent with Reaſon to ſay, 
that old Men may alſo love without incurring 
any Scandal, or Blame, and more happily than 
the young ; taking however this Term OLD, not 

| R 3 — 
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| for decrepid Age, nor when the Organs of the 
Body are ſo weak and feeble, that the Soul can- 
not exerciſe through them her Faculties, but 
when we have the Underſtanding in its full Ma- 
N and 1 | | 

or will I refrain telling you that ſuppoſing 
ſenſual Love in every Age to be Evil, yet in young 
People it deſerved Excuſe, and perhaps in ſome 
Manner may be lawful : For though it gives them 
Pain and Trouble, and all thoſe Miſeries we have 
mentioned; yet there are a great many who in 
order to gain the good Will of their Miſtreſſes, 
do ſeveral commendable Actions; which though 
they are not directed to a good End, yet are good 
in themſelves. And thus out of ſuch Bitterneſs 
they extract ſome Sweetneſs; and by the Adver- 
ſities they endure, arrive at laſt to an Acknow- 
ledgment of their Errors. 

s therefore I think thoſe young Perſons, who 
bridle their Appetites, and live with Reaſon, 
are divinely Good; ſo muſt I excuſe thoſe who 

ield to ſenſual Love, to which they are ſo much 
inclined through humane Frailty z provided they 
ſhew therein Gentleneſs Courteſy, and Valour,and 
all thoſe other noble Qualities that theſe Lords 
have deſcribed: And if when they are paſt this 

outhful Age, abandon it intirely, keeping at a 
Diſtance from this ſenſual Deſire, as from the 
loweſt Step of thoſe Degrees, by which a Man 
may aſcend to true Love. 

But if when they are old they reſerve ſtill in 
their Minds the Fire of Appetite, and make vi- 
gorous Reaſon ſubmir to Rebe Senſe, it is im- 

oſſible to expreſs how much they are to be 
Runes z for like Madmen they deſerve with per- 
petual Infamy to be numbred with irrational 
| | Animals, 
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Animals, ſince the Thoughts and Acts of ſenſual 
Love are very unſuitable to mature Age. | 
Here he pauſed, and Signor Morello da. Ortona 
thus ſaid. And ſuppoſe there were ſome old 
Man better diſpoſed, and more freſh and vigo- 
rous, and of a better Complexion than a great 
2 Men are, 2 = ſay it is unlaw- 
ful for him to live with the ſame love as young 
Men do. | 

If the Love of young Perſons, ſaid the Ducheſs 
ſmiling, be ſo unhappy, why would'you, Signor 
Morello, have old Men love thus unhappily ? Bur 
in Caſe you are old, as theſe People here fa * 
are, you would not ſurely thus procure theſe Mi- 
ſeries of old Men? | 

The Misfortunes of old Men, ſaid Signor Mo- 
rello, I think are procured by Meſſer Pietro Bem- 
bo, who would have them love after ſuch a Man- 
ner, that, for my Part, I by no Means can under- 
ſtand, and I think Irma. this Beauty, which he 
praiſes ſo much, without the Body, is a mere Chi- 
mera. 

Do you believe, Signor Morello, ſaid Count 
Lewis, that Beauty is always ſo good a thing as 
Bembo has deſcribed it? * 

Not I faith, replied Morello, and I remember 
very well to have ſeen many a beautiful Woman, 
very ill temper'd, ſpiteful, and cruel, and really 
think it almoſt always happens ſo, for Beauty 
makes them proud, and Pride cruel. | 

To you perhaps they ſeem cruel, faid Count 
Lewis ſmiling, becauſe they do not grant what you 
deſire; but let Meſſer Pietro here teach you, af- 
ter what Manner old Men ought to deſire the 
Enjoyment of Beauty, and what to deſire at 
their Ladies Hands, in order to ſatisfy and content 

X 4 them. 
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them. And without exceeding thoſe Bounds; you 

will find, that they are neither proud nor cruel, 

= will fatisfy you in what you demand of 
em. Ti TX 

Morello at this ſeemed ſomewhat out of Pati- 
ence, and ſaid, I would not know that which 
does not concern me, but let him teach you how 
young Men ought to; defire the Poſſeſſion of 

eauty, who are not ſo vigorous and luſty as ſome 
ond Mes are. i nano 15 
Here Signor Frederict, to pacify Morello and to 
divert the Diſcourſe, would not let Count Lewis 
make any Anſwer, but interrupting him ſaid; 

Perhaps Signor Morello is not altogether in the 
wag in un that Beauty is not always good; 
becauſe very often the Beauty of Women is the 
Cauſe of infinite Evils in the World, as Enmi- 
ties, Wars, Death, and Deſtruction, of which 
the ruine of Troy is an eternal Monument : And 
beautiful Women, for the moſt part, are either 
2 and cruel, (as has been cad) or unchaſte; 

ut it is very likely Signor Morello would not 
think that any Defect. 

There are alſo many wicked Men who have a 
graceful and beautiful Aſpe&t; and it ſeems as if 
Nature had formed them thus, that they may be 
more apt to deceive, and that thoſe amiable Looks 
were the delightful Flowers that cover mortal 
Poiſon, ee 

Believe not, ſaid Bembo, but Beauty is al- 
ways 1 prog Here Count Lewis, becauſe he had 
a Mind to return to what he firſt propoſed, in- 
terrypting him, thus ſaid; Since Signor Morello 
does not much care to know what is ſo neceſ- 
ſary for him, pray teach it to me, and ſhew me 
how old Men may arriye to this Happineſs of 2 

; | or 
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Fot I do not care if I am counted an old Man, 
provided it be of any uſe to me. | 

Firſt, ſaid Bembo ſmiling, I will remove the 
Errors of theſe Noblemen, and then ſatisfy you. 
My Lords, continued he, I would not, by ſpeak- 
ing ill of Beauty, which is a ſacred thing, that 
any of us as prophane and. ſacrilegious, ſhould 
draw down the Anger of the Almighty. That 
therefore Signors Morello and Frederick loſe not 
their Sight like Steſichorus, a 28 very juſt 
for thoſe who diſpraiſe Beauty: I ſay that Beauty 
proceeds from God, and is like a Circle, the 
Goodneſs of which is the Centre: And therefore 
as there can be no Circle without a Centre, no 
more can Beauty exiſt without Goodnels. 

Upon which it very rarely happens, that an 
ill Soul inhabitsa beautiful Body; for which Rea- 
ſon outward Beauty is a true Sign of inward Good- 
neſs, and this Beauty is more or leſs imprinted in 


Bodies, to be as it were a Character of the Soul, 


by which ſheis extrinſically known: As in Trees, 
where the Beauty of the Bloſſoms witneſles the 
Goodneſs of the Fruit. The ſame happens in Bo- 
dies; witneſs thoſe that are ſkilled in Phyſiognomy, 
who by the Face know the Morals, and ſometimes 
even the very Thoughts of Men; and what is 
yet more, in Brutes, whoſe Characters are not ſo 
plainly impreſſed as a Man may diſcern their na- 
tural Diſpoſitions, which are written as plain as 
poſſible in their Faces. 55 | 

Look upon the Face of a Lion, Horſe, or Ea- 
gle, and you'll diſcover Fierceneſs, Pride, and An- 
ger; in Doves, and Lambs, an innocent Simpli- 
city; a ſubtle Malice in the Fox and Wolf; 
an d ſo of the reſt. 
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What is ugly then is generally bad, and what 
beautiful, good. It may thereforebe-ſaid, that 
Beauty in the Face is pleaſant, lively, agrecable, 
and to be deſired as a Good; and Uglineſs obſcure, 
unpleaſant, ſhocking, and to be ſhunned as an Evil. 
And if you will conſider all things, you will find, 
that whatſoever is good, and uſeful, has ever in 
it Grace and Beauty. — 7 

Behold the State and Condition of this great 
Machine of the Univerſe, formed by the Almighty, 
Father of all things, the great unalterable Ons, - 
erernal God, for the: Health and Preſervation of 
all created Beings: © The vaſt Concave of Hea- 
ven, adorned with ſo many divine Luminaries 
and in the Centre the Earth, environed with the 
Elements, and ſuſtained by its own Poize: The 
Sun rolling round in an immenſe Space, illumi- 
nates the whole; in the Winter deſcending to the 
loweſt Sign, and in the Summer gradually mount- 
ing to the higheſt. The Moon, that from him 
receives her Light, in proportion as ſhe moves to 
or from him; and the other five Planets, which 
differently run the like Career. 

Theſe things have amongſt them ſo much Force, 
by the Connexion of an Order fo neceſſarily com- 
poſed, that by altering one Point they could not 
ſubſiſt, but the whole would be ruined; and their 
Beauty is ſo divinely excellent, that all the Wit 
of Man cannot imagine greater Perfection. 

And now conſider the Figure of Man, who 
may be called a little World, in whom every Part 
is ſeen to be necefſarily compoſed by Art, not 
Chance: Then ſurvey the whole (altogether, 
which is moſt beautiful, and it will be a difficult 
Matter to judge, whether all -the Members, as 
the Eycs, Note, Mouth, Ears, the Arms, Hearr, 


and 


. 
and the other Parts, afford more Beauty to the 
ht than they are uſeful. The fame may be ſaid 
f all other Creatures; look upon the Feathers of 
Fowls, the Leaves and Boughs of Trees; which 
though Nature has given them to conſerve their 
Being, are yet of an extraordinary Beauty, 

Leave Nature and turn your Eyes to Art; what 
thing in the World is ſo neceſſary in Ships as the 
Prow, Yards, Maſts, and Sails, the Helm, Oars, 
Anchors, and Cordage? And yet every one of 
theſe are ſo agreeable to the Sight, that he who 
looks upon them is inclined almoſt to think that 
they were made as much for Pleaſure as Profit. 

illars and Architraves ſupport Palaces and lofty 
Galleries, and yet they are no leſs pleafing to the 
Eye than uſeful for the Structure. When Men 
began firſt to practiſe Architecture, they raiſed the 
Roofs of their Temples and Houſes in the middle; 
not that they ſhould thence; receive any Beauty, 
bur becauſe the Rain might more conveniently 
fall off, by means of thoſe flopings on either Side, 
and yet ſoon after, this which was firſt deſign- 
ed for Conveniency, became an Ornament; ſo that 
whoever ſhould have undertaken to erect a Tem- 
le, in a Country where no Rain or Hail ever 
ell, without this Chevron, People would have 
been apt to think it wanted its real Ornament and 
Beauty. 

If one ſays no more of the whole World, but 
that it is beautiful, it will be eyer judged a ſuf- 
ficient Praiſe. We praiſe it when we cal! the 
Heavens beautiful, the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Earth, and Sea, Rivers, Woods, Trees, Gardens, 
Cities, Churches, Houſes, Armies. In ſhorr, 
this graceful and ſacred Beauty is a wonderful Or- 
nament to all things; and it may be ſaid, that 


good 
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ood and beautiful are reciprocal Terms, and con- 
_ one and the ſelf bene Iden, mean x and the 
ſelf ſame thing, eſpecially in human Bodies; of 
the Beauty of - which the proximate Cauſe, 1 ſup- 
pole, is the Beauty of the Soul,. which as a Par- 
ticle of that true divine Beauty, . illuſtrates and 
renders beautiful every thing it touches, and par- 
ticularly if the Body, which it inhabits, be not 
of ſuch vile Matter as it cannot imprels in it its 
true Efhgies, | at Ss 
Beauty then is the true Trophy of the Con- 

ueſt of the Soul, when with divine Virtue it 

* material Nature, and with its powerful 
Radiancy diſpels corporeal Glooms. It muſt not 
therefore be ſaid, that Beauty makes Women 
proud or cruel, though Signor Morello fancies ſo; 
nor ought beautiful Women to bear the blame of 
thoſe ee Deaths, and Deſtructions, which 
the unbounded Appetites of Men are the Cauſe of. 
I will not indeed deny, but that it is poſſible to 
find in the World ſome beautiful Women un- 
chaſte, not that Beauty inclines them to be ſo, 
for it rather diverts them from it, and leads them 
to the Way of Virtue, through that Connexion 
that Beauty has with Goodneſs. But ſometimes 
an ill Education, the continued Importunities of 
Lovers, Preſents, Poverty, Hopes, Deceits, Fears, 
and a thouſand other things, ſurmount the Con- 
ſtancy even of good and beautiful Women; and 
on theſe, and the like Provocations, may beauti- 
ful Men too become moſt wicked. 

If what Signor Gaſpar ſaid laſt Night, ſaid Sig- 
nor Ceſar Gonzagua, be true, there is no doubt 
but beautiful Women are chaſter than others. 
And what did I fay, ſaid Signor Gaſpar. If I 
well remember, anſwered Signor Cæſar, it a 

this; 


nn 
this; that thoſe Women who ire ſued to, always 
refuſe to ſatisfy him that thus courts them; but 
thoſe who are not ſued to, court others. Now 
there is no doubt but that the beautiful Woman 
has more that court her than the unhandſome; 
the beautiful Women therefore al Ways denying the 
Suit of their Lovers, are . more chaſte 
than the unhandſome, who not being courted, 
make their Application to the Men themſelves. 
This is an unanſwerable Argument, ſaid Meſſer 
Pietro Bembo ſmiling, and thus proceeded. It 
happens very often that the Sight may be deceiy- 
ed, as well as the other Senſes, and judge a' Face 
to be beautiful, which inreality is not ſo. And 
becauſe in the Eyes, and inthe whole Face of ſome 
Women, a Man ſometimes ſees a certain laſcivi- 
ous Air, painted with fond Attractives, a great 
many who are'Pleaſed with ſuch a Jureing Al- 
pet becauſe it promiſes them an eaſy Conqueſt, 

{tow upon it the ſpecious Name of Beauty, 
when in reality it is nothing but Impudence in 
Maſquerade, and is abſolutely unworthy fo ho- 
nourable and ſacred a Name. 

Here Bembo was ſilent, but the Company car- 
neſtly — him to ſay ſomewhat more of this 
Love, and of the means, truly to enjoy Beauty 
at laſt he ſaid, I think I have plainly enough 
ſhewn, that old Men may love more happily 
than young, which was my Talk, and theretore 
need proceed no farther. | 

You have much better declared, ſaid Count 
Lewis, the Miſeries of young People in Love, 
than the Happinels of old Men; whom you have 
not yet taught what Way they muſt take in this 
their Tract of Love. You have only ſaid, that 
they mult ſuffer themſelves to be guided by Rea- 
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ſong and it is moſt Peoples Opinion, that it is 


impoſlible Love and Reaſon can ſtand together, 


However Bembo did all he. could to ſhift off 
the Diſcourſe, but the Ducheſs defiring him to 


proceed, he thus went on. 


Too wretched, ſaid he, were the Nature of 


| Man, if our Soul (when ſuch fervent Deſires as theſe 


caſily ſpring up) ſhould be forced to nouriſh them 
with that which is common to her withBrutes, 


ny | 
and. could not turn it to the nobler Part which is 


proper to her. Since therefore, Madam, ir is 


your Pleaſure, I will not refuſe diſcourſing on this 


* 


Subject: And becauſe I know my ſelf unworthy 


to talk of the high and moſt holy Myſteries of 


Love, I beſeech God, for God is Love, to move 


my Thoughts and Tongue, that I may ſhew 


this excellent Courtier how to love, contrary to 
the uſual Manner of the prophanc Vulgar. 


And even as from my Infancy I have dedicated 


my whole Life to that divine Power, ſo alſo do I 
-implore him, that my Words may now be ſuita- 
ble to the ſame Intention, and ſet forth his Glo- 


ries. | 
I fay then, that fince the Nature of Man in 


the Time of his Youth, is ſo much inclined to 


Senſe, it may be allowed the Courtier when he is 


young, to love ſenſually. But if afterwards in 


his fu 


Maturity of Age, he happens to be ſer on 


Fire with this amorous Flame, he ought to be cau- 


tious, and take Care that he does not deceive 


himſelf, and ſuffer himſelf tobe drawn into thoſe 


Calamities, which in young People deſerve rather 


Compaſſion than Reproach, but quite the reverſe 
in Perſons in Years. | 


When therefore a graceful Aſpect of a beauti- 


ful Woman preſents it ſelf to him, with a gen- 


tile 
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tile and ing Carriage, like .an experienced 
Lover, . that bs Blood has Se 
with hers, as ſoon as he perceives his Eyes a 
that beautiful Image, and carry it to his Heart,; 
and the Soul begins to contemplate it with Plea- 
ſure, and feels within her ſelf that Influx that 
moves her, and warms her by Degrees; and that 
thoſe lively Spirits which ſparkle through the Eyes, 
add continually Fewel to the Fire; He ought in 
this Beginning to apply a proper, Remedy, and 
awaken Reaſon, and with her to tence the For- 
treſs of his Heart, and cut off the Avenues of 
Senſe and Appetite, that they, may enter neither 
by Force or 3 FL 0 i ge 4 
And thus if the Flame be extinguiſhed, the Dan- 
ger will be ſo too; but if it continue or encreaſe, 
then muſt the Courtier determine (when he per- 
ceives himſelf thus enſnared) to avoid all the De- 
formity of vulgar Love, and taking Reaſon for 
his Guide enter into the divine Ways of Love. 
And firſt let him conſider, that the Body where 
that Beauty is ſo reſplendent, is not the Fountain 
whence Beauty ſprings, but rather becauſe Beauty 
is incorporeal, and (as it has been ſaid) a divine Ray, 
it loſes much of its Splendor and Dignity, when 
joined with a Subject vile and corruptible; ſince 
it is much more perfect, the leſs it participates of 
it; and in the higheſt Perfection, when entirely 
ſeparated from it. | 
And as a Man does not hear with his Mouth, 
nor ſmell with his Ears, no more can he any wile 
enjoy Beauty, nor fatisfy thoſe, Deſires it raiſes in 
our Minds with the Touch, but with that Senſe 
of which Beauty is the true Object, which is Seeing. 
Let him therefore lay aſide the blind Judgment 
of Senſe, and enjoy with his Eyes that Splendor, 
thoſe 
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thoſe Graces, thoſe amorous Sparklings, Smiles, 
Geſtures, and all the other pleaſing 'Ornaments of 
Beauty, with hearing the Sweetnels of her Voice, 
the Tuncablenefs of her Expreſſions, the Harmo- 
ny of her Muſick; and thus with moſt delicious 
Food, give the Soul exquiſite Repaſts, by the 
Way of thoſe two Senſes, which are the leaſt cor- 
poreal, and are the Miniſters of Reaſon, without 
approaching the Body in Deſire, to ſatisfy any 
Appetite but what is ſtrictly honeſt. 
Afterwards let him obey, pleaſe, and honour 
his Miſtreſs with all Reverence and Reſpect, and 
eſteem her dearer rban his own Life; preferring 
all her Profits and Pleaſures to his own, and love 
in her no leſs the Beauty of her Mind, than that 
„„ RT Toto Bel ry L 

Let him therefore have a Care not to ſuffer her 
to run into any Error, but with Admonitions and 
* Advice, endeavour always to frame in her 
Modeſty, Temperance, true Honeſty; that ſhe 
may entertain nothing but pure Thoughts, wide- 
ly diſtant from any the leaſt Tincture of Vice. 
And thus by ſowing Virtue in the Garden of that 
Mind, he will reap the Fruits of moſt beautiful 
Qualities with exquiſite Delight. 

Ard this is the true engendring and impreſſing 
of Beauty in Beauty, which they ſay is the End 
of Love. By this Means ſhall our Courtier render 
himſelf acceptable to his Miſtreſs, and ſhe ever 
ſhew her ſelf towards him obſequious, ſweet, and 
affable, and as willing to pleaſe him as to be be- 
loved by him; and the Wills of both ſtrictly uni- 
ted in a moſt honourable Conqueſt, and of Con- 
ſequence compleatly happy. 

The right Way of engendring of Beauty in Beau- 
ty, ſaid Signor Morello, is the engendring of a m 
eu 
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tiful-Child in a beautiful Woman; and I ſhould 
take it as a greater and more manifeſt Sign of 
her: Love to her Lover, if ſhe pleaſed him with 
this, than with the-Sweetnels of her Voice, and 
all thezfiddle-faddle you tall of. 

You muſt not, Signor Morello, exceed your 
Bounds, replied Bembo ſmiling; I muſt tell you 
it is not a ſmall Token of a Woman's Love, when 
ſhe gives her Lover her Beauty, Which is a 3 
ſo precious; and by thoſe Ways which are a Paſ- 
ſage to the Soul, that is, the Sight and Hearing, 
{ends the Glances of her Eyes, the Image of her 
Face, her Voice, and Words, which penetrate 
the very Heart of the Lover, and ſufficiently teſ- 
tify her Paſſion. 

Looks and Words, ſaid Morello, may be, and 
very often are, falſe Witneſſes; he therefore who 
has no better Pledges for Love than theſe, has no 
great Certainty, in my Opinion: And indeed 1 
expected you would have made this Lady of yours 
a little more free and good humour'd to the Cour- 
tier, than Signor Julian has made his; but I ſee 
you are both a-kin to thoſe Judges, who to ap- 
pear wiſe give Sentence againſt their own Opi- 
nion. 

I would have my Lady, ſaid Bembo, much more 
courteous to my Courtier, who is not young, than 
Signor Julian's is to her young Lover; becauſe 
mine deſires only things honeſt, and therefore 
may ſhe grant himevery thing he demands, with- 
out Reproach. But Signor Julian's, who is not 
ſo ſecure of the Modeſty of her young Inamorato, 
ought to grant him his honeſt Demands only, 
and deny him the diſhoneſt. More happy then 
is mine, that grants him whareyer he requires, 

4 than 
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than the other, that partly grants, and partly des 
nies his Requeſts. 

And becauſe you yet better underſtand, that 
rational Love is much more happy than the 
ſenſual, I ſay, that the ſelf fame things in the 
ſenſual ought ſometimes to be denied, which may 
ever be granted in the rational; becauſe in one 
they are repugnant to the ſtrict Rules of Honeſty, 
and in the other not. ' | | 

A Woman then to pleaſe her good Loyer, be- 
ſides rang, him with pleaſant Looks, familiar 
and ſecret Diſcourſe, Jeſting, and little Liberties 
and ſoft touches of the Hand; may lawfully, an 
without Reproach indulge him in the Ecſtaſie of 
a Kiſs; which, in ſenſual Love, according to Sig- 
nor Julian's Rules, is never allowable. For fince a 
Kiſs is a Conjunction of the Soul and Body, it 
is to be feared, leſt the ſenſual Lover will be more 
inclined to the Part of the Body, than the Soul z 
but the rational Lover knows well, that though 
the Mouth be a Part of the Body, yet it is a Paſ- 
ſage for the Words, which are the Interpreters of 
the Soul, and for the inward Breath, which is al- 
fo called the Soul; and therefore has ſuch Delight 
in joining his Mouth to that of his beloved, with 
a Kiſs: Not to excite in him any diſhoneſt De- 
fires, but becauſe he feels that this Junction opens 
a Paſſage to the Soul, which drawn with mu- 
tual Deſire to each other, transfuſe themſelves al- 
ternately into each other's Bodies; and thus min- 
gling themſelves ſo intimately together, they have 
each two Souls: And one only, thus compound- 
ed, rules as it, were two Bodies; for which 
Reaſon a Kiſs may be ſaid, rather to be the Uni- 
on of Souls than Bodies, becauſe it has ſuch * 

an 
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and Energy as to draw the Soul to it, and ſepa- 
rate it, as it were, from the Body. | 

For thus did all chaſte Lovers long eagetly for 
Kiſſes, as hat ſtrictly united Souls; and for this 
Reaſon does Plato, the divine Lover ſay, That in 
kiſſing his Soul came as far as his Lips, to depart 
out of the Body. | - 

And becauſe ſeparating the Soul from ſenſlal 
Objects, and uniting it with intellectual, may be 
1 nified by a Kils, Solomon, in his divine Book 
of the Canticles, cried out in an Ecſtaſie and 
Rapture, O that he would kiſs me with the Kiſs e 
his Month; to expreſs the ardent Deſire he had, 
that his Soul might be raviſhed by divine Love; 
to contemplate celeſtial Beauty; ſo that by inti- 
mately uniting her ſelf to it; the Soul might aban- 
don the Body. 1 

The whole Company were very attentive to 
Bembo's Diſcourſez who, after he bad pauſed a 
while; and finding no one ſpoke, proceeded. 
Since you have made me begin, ſaid he, to ſhew 
our old Courtier this happy Love, I will lead him 
yet ſomewhat more forward, becauſe to ſtop here 
would be dangerous; conſidering, as it has been 
often ſaid, the Soul is more inclined to Senſe. 

And though Reaſon with Diſcourſe chuſes 
good, and knows that Beauty does not detive its 
Origin from the Body, and therefore gives a check 
to unlawful Deſires; yet always to gaze at it in 
the Body, very often perverts the Judgment; 
and though there was no other Inconveniency; 
yet Abſence from the beloved Object enhances 
the Paſſion. Becauſe the Influx of a Beauty; 
when preſent, gives a wonderful Dclight to the 

overs and ſets his Heart on Fire; awakens and 
liquifies certain Ying, dormant and congealed 
2 in 
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in the Soul, which nouriſhed with the genial amo» 
rous Heat, diffule themſelves, and flow bubblin 
about. the Heart; ſending thraugh the Eyes thoſe 
Spirits, which are Vapours the moſt ſubtile, com- 
poſed of the pureſt and moſt lucid Particles of 
the Blood, which receive the Image of Beauty, 
and dreſs her with a rich Variety of a thouſand 
different Ornaments. © © oy 
© Whereupon the Soul is delighted, and with a 
kind of Wonder grows aſtoniſhed, and yet is full 
of Joy, and as it were, ſtupified with Exceſs of 
Pleaſure; feels that Fear · and Reverence which 

Men uſually are affected with in ſacred Things, 
and thinks her ſelf in a Paradiſe of Bliſs and Joy. 
The Lover then who conſiders only the Beauty of 
the Body, loſes this Treaſure and Happineſs as "On 
as the beloved Object, by her Departure, leaves 
his Eyes without their Light, and conſcquently 
the Soi like a Widow without her Joys. For 
Beauty thus removed at a Diſtance, that amorous 
Influx does not ſer the Heart on Fire, as it did 
when preſent. 

Hence the Paſſages grow dry and arid, and yet 
the Remembrance of thar Beauty ſhines in ſuch 
fort in thoſe Powers of the Soul, that they en- 
deavour to diffuſe the Spirits, which finding the 
Paſſages cloſed up, cannot ſally out though they 
{trive to do ſo; and being thus debarred, wound 
and torture the Soul, and give it thoſe ſharp Stings, 
that render Infants feel while with Pain they breed 
their Teeth. 

Hence come the Tears, the Sighs, and Tor- 
ments of Lovers, becauſe the Soul always afflicts 
it ſelf, and is in Pain, and growsalmoſt mad, ”till 
the dear beloved Object returns, and then the is 
immediately at Eaſe and reſpires; and being entirely 

I intent 
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intent upon it, feeds herſelf with the moſt delict- 
ous Food in the World, and which never ceaſes 
to be thus cxquiſitely ravithing, the Cauſe of all 
her Pleaſure and of all her Anguiſh, | 

To avoid. therefore the Tortures of this Ab- 
ſence, . and enjoy Beauty without Paſſion, the 
Courtier, by the Aid of Reaſon, mult recall entire- 
ly all Deſires of the Body, and direct them to 
Beauty alone; and as much as he can, view it pure 
and ſimple -as it is, and in his Imagination ab- 
ſtrated from all Matter; and ſo make it the dear 
Miſtreſs of his Soul, and there enjoy it; having 
it always both Day and Night, in every Time 
and Place; no ways doubting of ever loſing it; 
always remembring that the Body'is a thing quite 
different from Beauty, and is lo far from encrea- 
ung, that it rather very much diminiſhes its Per- 
Nein. | 

Thus will our old Courtier be free from all the 
Bitterneſs and Vexation, young People almoſt 
continually labour under, as Jealouſies, Suſpici- 
ons, Diſdains, Anger, Deſpair, and certain raging 
Madneſſes, which oftentimes. lead them into o 
2 and ſuch great Errors, that ſome not only 


abuſe the Women they love, but even put a Pe- 


riod to their own unhappy Lives. | 

And thus ſhall he do no Injury to Huſband, Fa- 
ther, Brothers, or Relations of the Woman he 
loves; nor occaſion her Infamy; nor be forced 
ſometimes with great Difficulty to refrain his 
Eyes and Tongue from diſcovering his Deſires to 


others; nor be uncaſy in Abſence, or taking of 


Leave; becauſe in this Caſe he will even carry 
about him the valuable Treaſure of his Soul, lock- 
ed up in his own Heart. 2 1 
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And beſides, by the Force of Imagination, he 
will form that Beauty much more fair than it is 
in reality. But amongſt theſe Advantages, a Lo- 
ver will find yet another far greater, if he would 
make ule of this Love as' a De ee to aſcend to 
another Love infinitely more ſublime z which he 
may do if he will take ſufficient Time to reflect, 
what a ſtraitConfinement it is to be always tied ro the 
ntemplation of the Beauty of one Body only: 
And therefore, to break through theſe narrow Li- 
mits, he will amaſs together in his K 994 by 
Degrees, ſo many Ornaments, and by blending 
all Beauties together, form an univerſal Idea; and 
reduce that vaſt Multitude to tlie Unity of one 
alone, which generally expands it ſelf over all 
humane Nature. And thus ſhall he look at the 
particular Beauty of one Woman no more, but 
an univerſal abſtracted Beauty, embelliſhing all 
odies whatſoever. | 
AF pgner being dazzled with this great Light, 
he will no more regard the leſs; and burning 
with a more excellent Flame, eſteem very little 
that which at firſt he ſo much valued. at 
This Degree of Love, though it be very no- 
ble, and which very few People arrive at, yet 
mull. it not be called perfect; foraſmuch as the 
Imagination being an organical Power, has no 
.nowledge but through thoſe Principles that the 
Senſes furniſn her with; it is not entirely purified 
from material Darkneſs; and therefore though 
Me does conlider that univerſal abſtracted Beauty, 
and as it is in' it felf,” yet does it not clearly diſ- 
tern it, nor without ſome Ambiguity, by Rea- 
lon of the Agreement that Phantoms have with 
the Body. | F 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe then who are arrived at this Love, are 
like young Birds not quite fledged; which, rho” 
they begin to flutter their tender Wings 
dare not ſtir fo far from the Neſt,” not truſt 
themſelves to the Wind and Weather. - When 
our Courtier therefore ſhall arrive at this Point, 
though he may be called a happy Lover, in re- 
ſpect to thoſe who are drowned in the Miſeries of 
enſual Love; yet would I not have him fir down 
contented, but boldly proceed farther, keepin 
the high Road. after his Guide, which will lea 
him to true Happineſs, and this without going 
beſide himſelf, as he muſt do, who will confider 
corporeal Beauty, and then turn back again ro 
contemplate that which is only viſible, to the 
Eyes of the Mind; which then only begin to be 
acute and perſpicacious, when the Eyes of the 
Body loſe the Flower of their Grace and Gaiety. 
For which Reaſon the Soul freed from Vices, 
purified with the Studies of things ſpiritual, and 
exerciſed in the intellectual, turning herſelf inward 
in order to contemplate her own Subſtance, awa- 
kening from a moſt profound Sleep, 7 thoſe 
Eyes which all may, but few make uſe of, and fees 
in herſelf a Ray of that Light, which is the true 
Image of angelical Beaury communicared to her, 
of which ſhe afterwards communicates to the 
Body a faint Shadow. 1 
Being therefore blind to things terreſtrial, ſhe 
ſees clearly the celeſtial, and when at any time 
the Powers of the Body are obſtructed through 
continued Contemplation, or bound up in Sleep, 
being not hindred by them, ſhe perceives a certain 
ſecret Odour and Perfume of true angelical Beau» 
ty; and raviſhed with the Splendor of that Light, 
begins to be inflamed, and ſo eagerly purſues it 
ö that 
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that in a Manner ſhe is inebriated, and in an Ec- 
ſtaſie, through an ardent Deſire of uniting her- 
ſelf thereto; having found, as ſhe thinks, the 
Way to come to God, in the Contemplation of 
whom, as her happy End, ſhe ſeeks Repoſe. 
And- therefore burning in this moſt ha 
Fire, ſheelevates herſelf to her nobleſt Part, which 
is the Intellect; and there no longer ſhadowed 
with the obſcure and gloomy fight of things ter- 
reſtrial, ſhe gazes amorouſly at the divine Beauty, 
but yet docs not enjoy it in its free Perfection; 
hecauſe ſhe, only contemplates it in her own par- 
ticular. InteJle&t, which cannot be capable of com- 
prehending the grand univerſal Beauty. | 
Upon which, not being ſatisfied with this Be- 
nefir, Love beſtows on the Soul a greater Happi- 
nels. For, as from the particular Contemplation 
of the Beauty of one Body, Love leads her to the 
univerſal Beauty of all Bodies; fo in the leaſt De- 
gree of Perfection, from a particular Intellect, he 
guides her to the Univerſal. © . 
Here the Soul fired with the moſt. holy Flames 
of diyine Love, flies to unite herſelf with the Na- 
ture of Angels, and not only entirely abandons 
Senſe, but needs no longer the Diſcourſe of Rea- 
ſon; for being transformed into an Angel, the un- 
der ſtands all intelligible Things, and without any 
Veibor Cloud views the immenſe Ocean of pure 
divine Beauty; and receives it into her, and enjoys 
that ſupreme Felicity, which is incomprchenſible 
by the Sanles, _ BEE at Ch 
© Since then. the Beauties we ſee every Day, with 
theſe our dim Eyes, in Bodies ſubje& to Corrup- 
tion, and which ate nothing elſe but dreams, and 
little lceting Shadows of Beauty, ſeem to us fo 
grace ful and agreeable, that they very often Fir 
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dle in us a moſt ardent Fire, and with ſuch great 
Pleaſure, that we think no Happineſs compara- 
ble to it, and which we ſometimes feel by one 
wy Glance from the lovely Eyes of a Miſtreſs ; 
What happy Wonder! what happy Aſtoniſh- 
ment, do you think, will invade that Soul, wha 
arrives at the Sight of celeſtial Beauty, what 
ſweet, what delicious Flame? What ſweet Fire 
muſt a Man believe that to be, which ſprings 
from the Fountain of the true and ſupreme Beaux 
ty; which is the Origin of all other Beauty, 
which never encreaſes nor diminiſhes ? Ever beaus 
tiful, and of itſelf, on every Side, moſt ſimple: 
Only like itſelf, not participating of any other, 
but in ſuch a Manner beauritul, that all things are 
beautiful, becauſe they participate of that. This 
is the Beauty that is undiſtinguiſhed from the ſu- 
preme Good, which with its Light calls and at- 
tracts to it all things; and not only beltows Intel- 
lect to intelligent Beings; Reaſon to Rational; 
Senſe to Senſitive; Appetite to Animals; but alſo, 
even to Plants and Stones, communicates, as a cer- 
tain Mark of itſelf, Motion, and that natural In- 
ſtinct of their Proprieties. ibi 161 8650 
So much therefore greater and happier is this 
Love than others, as the Cauſe that unites it is 
more excellent. And as material Fire refines Gold, 
ſo does this moſt holy Fire in our Souls deſtroy 
whatſoever they have in them of Mortality, and 
vivifies and makes beautiful the celeſtial Part, 
which in her was mortified and buried before. 
This is the funeral Pile, on which the Poets ſay 
Hercules was burnt on the Summit of Mount 
Oeta; and through that Fire, after his Death, ar- 
rived to Divinity and Immortality. This is tho 
burning Buſh of Moſes; the cloven Tongues of 
n 1 5 Fire; 
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Firez the flaming Chariot of Elias; which re- 
doubles Grace and Happineſs in the Souls of thoſe 
who are worthy to ſee it, when they forſake this 

baſe Earth, and ſoar to Heaven. 
Let us therefore direct all our Thoughts, all 
the Faculties of our Soul to this moſt ſacred Light, 
Which points us out the Way that leads us to Hea- 
ven; and as we follow it deſpoil ourſelves of the 
Affections we were cloathed with in our Deſcent, 
and thoſe Degrees which have at bottom the 
Shades of ſenſual Beauty; let us mount to the 
ſublime Manſions where the celeſtial, lovely, and 
true Beauty dwells, which lies encloſed in the ſe- 
cret Chambers of the Almighty, that it may not 
of at by profane Eyes: And there ſhall we 
a moſt happy End of our Deſires; true Re- 
ber after our Labours; certain Remedies for our 
Miſeries; a moſt ſalubrious Medicine for our In- 
firmities; and a ſure Haven in the midſt of the 
Gerwy and tempeſtuous Sea of this wretched Life. 

What mortal Tongue can then, O moſt holy 
Love, ſufficiently praiſe thee ? Thou, moſt beau- 
tiful, moſt good, moſt wiſe, art derived from the 
Union of divine Beauty, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom 
and therein doſt thou dwell, and by it, as ma 
Circle, doeſt thou turn to it evermore. 

O thou ſweeteſt Chain of the World, phced 
between things celeſtial and terreſtrial: Thou, 
with a moſt benign Temperament, doſt incline 
the ſuperior Virtues to govern the inferior; and 
reyolving the Minds of Mortals to their Beginning, 
umte them with it. 

Thou with Agreement doſt unite the Elements, 
and moveſt Nature to produce that which is neceſ- 
fary for the Succeſſion of Life. Thou bringeſt things 
n into one _ giveſt Perfection to ery 

whic 
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which is imperfect; to things unlike, a true Simi- 
litude; to Enmity, Friendſhip; to the Earth, 
Fruitsz to the Sea, Calm; and to the Heavens, 
vital Light. 

Thou art the Father of true Pleaſures, of Grace, 
Gentleneſs, and good Will; an Enemy to ſavage 
Wildneſs and Sloth: In a word, the Beginning 
and End of all things. And foraſmuch as thou de- 
lighteſt ro dwell in the Flower of beautiful Souls 
and Bodies, and ſometimes doſt ſhew thy ſelf a 
little in the Minds of thoſe who are worthy to ſee 
thee, I think thy Habitation is with us the Chil- 
dren of Men. 

Vouchſafe therefore, O Lord, to hear our Pray- 
ers; pour thy ſelf into our Hearts, and with the 
Splendor of thy moſt holy Fire illuminate our 
Darkneſs, and like a Faithful Guide, in this blind 
Labyrinth, ſhew us the right he 4: correct the 
Fallacy of our Senſes, 9 after along wandering 
in Vanity, give us the true and ſolid Good; make 
us ſmell thole ſpiritual Odours and Perfumes, that 
enliven the Powers of the Underſtanding; and 
hear that celeſtial Harmony ſo accorded, that no 
Diſcord of Paſſions take Place amongſt us any 
more. 

Inebriate us in that unexhauſted Fountain of 
r which always delights and never 
atiates, and gives all thoſe who drink of its clear 
and limpid Witen, a Taſte of true Beatitude. Pu- 
rify with the Rays of thy Light our Eyes from 
darkſome Ignorance, that they may never more 
rize mortal Beauty; and make them know that 
the things they ar firſt thought they ſaw are not 
what they appeared to be, and that what they did 
not fee” are actual realities. Accept our Souls, 


which we offer up in Sacrifice to thee: Burn them | 
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in that lively Flame which conſumes all mates 
rial Impurity, fo, that being ſeparated from the 
Body, they may be eternally united to the celeſti- 
al Beauty, by Ties moſt ſweet and raviſhing z and 
that we being ſeparated from our ſelves, may, like 
true Lovers, be transformed into our Beloved, and 
1 erated from the Earth, be admitted to the 
Feaſt of Angels; where fed with Ambroſia and im- 
mortal Nectar, we may die at laſt a moſt happy Death, 
as died thoſe ancient Fathers, whoſe Souls with 
the moſt fervent Virtue of Contemplation, thou 
didſt raviſh from the Body and unite them to God. 
Having ſpoke this with ſo much Vehemence, 
as if he Pal been in an Ecſtaſic, he ſtood ſome 
Time without any Motion, with his Eyes held up 
to Heaven; but Donna Emilia with ſome others 
that had been moſt attentive to his Diſcourſe, 
ulled him by the Gown. Take heed, Meſſer 
> ſaid ſhe, that theſe Thoughts do not make 
your Soul too to forſake your Body. * 
Madam, ſaid Bembo, it would not be the firſt 
Miracle that Love has wrought in Man. Then 
the Ducheſs, and the whole Company, began a- 
freſh to deſire him to proceed on this Subject, for 
they imagined all of them, that they felt in their 
Minds, as it were, a certain Sparkle of that di- 
vine Love which fo ſtimulated him, and deſired t 
hear more of ir. But Bembo ſaid, that he had 
ſpoken what the holy Fury of Love had unex- 
pectedly dictated to him, but that now as he thought 
it had ceaſcd to inſpire him, he knew not what 
to ſay. And I think yerily, ſaid he, that Love 
will not have his Secrets diſcovered any farther, 
nor that the Courtier ſhould exceed thoſe Degrees 
he has been pleaſed by me to ſhew him; and per- 
haps.for that Reaſon it is not lawful to ſpeak any 
more on this Subject. Cer: 
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- Certainly,” faid the Dncheb, if the old Cours 
zZier be ſuch a one, that he can follow this Way 
that you have ſhewn him, he ought in Reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with ſo great a Happineſs, and not en- 
vy the young ones. i e e. PE 
The Way, faid Signor Cæſar Gonzagua,.. that 
leads to this Happinels, is ſo ſteep and difficult, 
in my Opinion, that I can ſcarce think it poſſible 
to go through it. I believe, ſaid Signor Gap, 
that it is indeed very difficult for Men, but that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for Women. 11 
If you relapſe 8 often, ſaid Donna Emilia, in 
talking againſt the Women, I promiſe you, you 
ſhalt be pardoned no more. It is no Injury to you, 
Madam, replied Signor Ga/par, that Women's 
Souls be not ſo much purified from Paſſions as 
Men's are; nor ſo much verſed in Contemplation, 
as Meſſer Bembo has ſaid it is neceſſary for them to 
be, who would taſte of this divine Love: For 
this Cauſe we never read that any Woman has had 
this Grace, but ſeveral Men; as Plato, Socrates, 
Plotinus, and à great many others: And a Num- 
ber of our holy Fathers, as St. Francis, in whom 
a moſt ardent Spirit of Love impreſſed the ſacred 
Stigmates *; and nothing but the Power of Love 
could ſnatch up St. Paul the Apoſtle, to the 
Viſion of thoſe Secrets, which it was not lawful 
for a Man to ſpeak of; nor ſhew St. Stephen the 

Heavens opened. 
In this Point, ſaid Signor Julian, the Men have 
no Way exccedced the Women; for Socrates him- 


* The five Wounds like thoſe of our Saviour, which the Ro- | 


man Catholicks ſay were impreſſed on the Hands, Feet, and Side 
of St. Francis, by an Angel. 
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they affirm, many Miracles wrought there, 
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ſeif confeſſes, that all the Myſteries of Love, that 
he knew, were taught him by a Woman, named 
Diotima. And the Angel, who through the 
Fire of Love, 41 the Stigmates in St, Fran- 
cis, has done the lame Honour in our Days to the 

fair Sex ®. r 

Tou muſt alſo remember, that Mary Magdalene 
had many Sins forgiyen her, becauſe ſhe loved 
much, and perbaps with no leſs Grace than St. 
Paul, was ſhe many Times (according to Eccles 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory) raviſhed to the third Heaven. 
And many other (as I ſhewed you at large yeſter- 
day) who for the Love of Chriſt deſpiſed Life; 
nor were frightened at any Tortures, or the moſt 
cruel kinds of Death. And thefe were not (as 
Meſſer Pietro Bembo will have his Courtier to be) 
old, but ſoft and tender Virgins, and in that Age 
when, he ſays, ſenſual Love ought to be borne 
with in Men. or 
Signor Gaſpar began to prepare himſelf to 
to the Ducheſs, but ſhe prevented him. 
this, ſaid ſhe, let Meſſer Pietro be the Judge, 
and the Controverſy ſhall be determined by his 
Sentence; whether Women be not as apt for di- 
vine Love as the Men. But becauſe the hearing of 
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: ®' CATHERINE of Sienna a Dominican Nun, whom they fay, 
had the ſame Wounds as St. Francis, and was afterwards canoni- 
zed as a Saint. 

+ The Roman Catholick Writers ſay, that Mary Magdalene retired 
into a rocky Cavern near Marſeilles in France, where ſhe paſſed the 
remainder of her Lite in extreme Solitude and Auſterity; and 
where ſhe was frequently viſited by Angels, and was honoured 
with holy Raptures and celeſtial Viſions. This Place is called at 
this Day, La Sainte Beaume, near which is a neat Chapel, and de- 
vout Perſons reſort thither as in Pilgrimage, there having been, as 
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this Cauſe may take up a great deal of Time, we 
will defer it'till to- morow. . 10 
Till to Night, Madam, ſaid Signor Ceſar. 
And. how can it be to Night ſaid the Ducheſs? 
Becauſe it is Day already, ſaid Siggor Cæſar, and 
ſnewed her the Light, which began to enter 
through the Chinks of the Window- ſhutters. 

Upon this every one ſtood up with a kind of 
Wonder, becauſe they could not think that this 
Diſcourſe had taken up more than their uſual 
Time, only that indeed it began ſomewhat later 
than ordinary; but ſo agreeably deceived them all, 
that they did not mind how the Hours paſt, and 
not one of them felt any Heavineſs in their Eyes 
for want of Sleep; which frequently happens in 
ſitting up after one's uſual Hour of Repoſe. 

When the Windows were opened on the Side 
of the Palace that looks toward the lofty Summit 
of Mount Catri, they ſaw already in the Eaſt a 
moſt beautiful Aurora, ruddy like Roſes, and all 
the Stars retired, except Venus, that ſweet Gover- 
neſs of Heaven, which guards the Confines of 
Night, and'from whence ſeemed to blow a ſweet 
and gentle Breeze; which ailing the Air with a 
piercing Coolneſs, began to awaken the Voices of 
the pretty Birds, inhabiting the murmuring W oods 
of the neighbouring Hills. 

Upon which every one taking reverently Leave 
of rhe Ducheſs, they went to their ſeveral Lodg- 
ings withour Flambeaux, the Light of the Day 
doing that Office: But as they were at the Door 
of the Apartment, the Lord Prefe# turning to 
the Ducheſs, Madam, ſaid he, in order to ter- 
minate this Controverſy between the Signors Gaſ= 
par and Julian, we will aſſemble our ſelves alon 
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with a proper Judge, much ſooner than we did 
Yeſterday. 1 202, 
4 Provided, ſaid Donna Emilia, if Signor Gaſpar 
accule our Sex us he is aſed to do, he give Secu- 
rity to ſtand Trial, for I take him to be a ſuſpect- 
ed Fugiti xe. | | f 
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